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THE  efTectiial  advertiseiuent  given  to  this  **  Letter/^  by  Mr. 

^  Tierney’s  reference  to  it  in  the  House  of  Cooimont, 
kis  already  obtained  for  it  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
^  the  high  encomium  passed  upon  it  by  that  distinguished 
J^faalor,  might  seem  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  our  pro- 
•ouQcing  any  opinion  upon  its  merits.  It  is  not  for  that  purpose 
tW  we  have  selected  it  as  the  subject  of  the  present  Article, 
iu(  we  arc  glad  of  every  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention 
^  our  readers  to  those  great  subjects  of  national  interest,  of 
lU  secular  subjects  transcendently  the  most  important,  which 
under  the  head  of  Political  Economy.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
^py  circumstance,  that  topics  of  this  nature  begin  to  be  no 
m^r  confined  to  a  few  solitary  thinkers,  but  among  plain 
?^cal  men,  there  is  an  unusu^  eObrt  excited,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  those  general  facts  which  make  up  what 
terine<l  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  taxes,  the  tithes, 
^  ihe  {K>or’s  rates,  keep  continually  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
^nuniiy,  the  speculations  which  either  promise  the  miti- 
Wion  of  the  burden,  or  offer  at  least  to  solve  the  perplexing 
^lera  of  existing  evils.  The  history  of  philosophy,  in 
all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  has  been 
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this.  An  accidental  train  of  thought,  or  putient  htbiU  of 
abtitract  investigation,  shall  first  have  elicited  some  of 
more  comprehensive  and  profound  principles  which  tre 
ficstined  to  serve  as  the  axiomata  of  the  future  science.  Of 
the  value  of  these,  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  phenomena  (o 
MPhich  they  are  applicable,  the  first  discoverers  were  probably 
unconscious ;  or  they  contented  themselves  under  the  neglect 
and  prejudice  with  \vhi(’h  tliey  probably  hud  to  conieiid  from 
their  contemporaries,  with  the  assurance  that  others  would 
enter  itito  their  labours,  who  would  appreciate  their  importance. 
These  scattere<t  truths  long  afier  supplied  a  stimulus  to 
the  mind  of  some  chance-reader  to  pursue,  the  subject,  or  at 
l(*ast  to  lay  them  together  and  find  their  results ;  as  from  the 
measurements  and  soundings  of  many  a  patient  navigator, 
there  is  fonneil  at  Inst  the  chart.  There  are  very  few  standard 
treatises  of  science,  the  authors  of  which  can  boast  of  buviug  done 
more  tlian  arrange  the  discoveries  and  the  remarks  of  their 
prcdeces-sors,  cautiously  se)>arating  opinion  and  mere  theory 
from  deductions  resting  upon  fact.  8uch  writers  come  to  be 
regarded  as  authoritivM^  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  declarative  sentence  of  a  judge  is  assumed  to  be  law.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mere  opinions  of  any  writer,  how  respectable  soever, 
the  term  becomes  unmeaning.  The  general  principles  thus 
admitted,  are  so  much  standard  truth  introduced  into  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  currency  of  opinion.  Rut  the  application  of  abstract 
trutli,  under  the  novel  ciigeiicies  of  occasion,  to  the  multiplicity 
of  detail  inclmled  in  the  executive  ])art  of  the  business  of  lifir, 
requires  something  more  than  the  knowledge  of  theory.  To 
trace  existing  elVrets  up  to  past  causes,  is  one  thing  ;  to  foresee 
all  the  possible  consetpu  nces  of  causes  once  set  in  operatioo, 
is  nnother.  If,  however,  it  is  seldom  .safe  to  act  ])urcly  u|)0B 
general  principles,  it  can  never  he  safe  to  act  in  violation  of 
ihein.  Truth  neglected  will  infallibly  avenge  itself,  and  i 
crisis  will  arrive,  at  which  an  indolent  disregard  of  principles 
as  the  standard  to  which  practice  should  have  a  constaot 
reference,  will  tmtail  its  just  punishment.  Then  fear,  and  self- 
interest,  and  the  spirit  of  party,  will  prompt  an  anxious  re¬ 
currence  to  the  dry  and  recondite  elements  of  scientific  truth: 
these  will  l>e  employed  in  the  first  instance  to  furnish  out  tht 
indictment  against  tlic  authors  of  measures  with  which  they  iw 
at  variance,  and  abstractions  as  they  are,  will  be  contended  lot 
with  intense  and  indefinite  interest.  The  opposite  party  will, 
in  their  turn,  assail  with  doubts  and  sophistry,  the  bilhefto 
ondiuputed  avioTjis  which  form  the  vantage  ground  of  tbo 
enemy.  Much  harmless  paper  is  expended  ;  reviewf 
imuiphlets  for  some  time  ke<‘p  alive  the  discussion  ;  but  it 
length  it  is  Inevitable  that  public  o|>inion  will  settle  down,  lAtr 
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)o  much  ac^itation,  into  somcthiai^  like  tlie  truth,  and  the  effect 
of  the  contlict  wiW  be,  that  a  larger  portion  of  informution  and 
correct  n^asoning  \?ill  have  been  infused  into  the  ordinary 
Bodcs  of  thinking  ;  as  terms  of  classic  or  foreign  origin,  which 
it  aould  have  been  at  one  time  unsafe  to  utter  before  a  mixed 
ludieuce,  descend  at  length  into  familiar  usage,  together  with 
tkf  new  ideas  of  uhieli  they  arc  the  sign  and  tlie  vehicle.  It 
a  thus,  by  bringing  the  many  to  think  rightly,  that  it  is  ren- 
drretl  indefinitely  more  didicult  for  the  few  to  govern  wrong. 

To  some  such  crisis  as  this  we  have  been  now  brought,  in 
reference  to  the  great  questions  of  |>oliticBl  science.  There  is 
Dot  an  individual  in  the  country,  how  obscure  soever  his  con¬ 
dition,  who  is  not  individually  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
^  them.  This  feeling  of  self-interest  is  all  that  uee<ls  be  excited, 
i  io  order  to  render  persons  of  the  average  intellect  tolerably  well 
icquainted  with  such  subjects,  by  overcoming  at  once  its  natural 
I  dryness  and  its  supposed  intricacy.  The  Aullior  of  this  liCtter 
endeavours,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  illustrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  topics  of  which  he  undertakes  to  treat,  in  con- 
Mxion  with  our  laws,  our  morals,  and  every  constituent  of  social 
veif.ire  and  happiness.  If  his  pamphlet  answers  no  other 
pur|K)se  than  this,  if  it  serves  but  to  bring  the  subject  more  pro- 
Dinently  before  the  puhlic,  and  by  divesting  it  of  some  ])ortioii 
of  ita  repulsively  abstract  and  technical  character,  to  render 
it  more  familiar  and  more  interesting  to  the  understandings  of 
men  of  plain  sense,  it  will  have  done  no  small  service.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  production  of  a  Clergyman.  For  an  Ecclesiastic 
to  enter  the  lists  with  statesmen  and  brokers,  on  questions  of 
6nancc,  might  seem  to  be  an  act  of  strange  temerity  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  dangerous  use  which  might  bv  analogy  be  made 
of  such  a  precethmt.  Who  knows,  if  the  clergy  turn  financiers 
tod  politicians,  but  the  next  thing  may  be,  that  thedaity  shall 
turn  divines  P  And  in  time,  what  subjtx*!  stiall  be  safe  from  the 
intrusive  inquiries  of  the  vulgar  ?  Who  shall  say  where  the  se¬ 
ductive  eflbct  of  so  brilliant  a  (leviatioii  Iroin  the  line  of  professi- 
onil  avocations  may  stop  ?  But,  seriously,  why  the  writer  should 
l»ve  styled  his  treatise  A  liCller,”  ami  why  that  letter  should  be 
addressed  to  iMr.  Peel,  as  the  iiiciuIkt  for  tlie  University,  at  the 
Retime  that  its  object  is  to  expose  the  iiicom|)eteiicy,  aud  hold 
®p  to  contempt  the  reasonings,  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer,  with  whom  that  right  lion,  metuber  Wiis  so  recently 
^woeiated  in  ofliee,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture.  We  could 
kife  wished  that  the  pamphlet  had  l>elrayed  less  ol  the  par- 
that  it  hud  appealed  less  to  the  passions;  that  it  had 
^n,  not  less  eloquent,  but  less  declamatorv  ;  and  that  il  it 
•iv  iiec'cssary  to  single  out  the  person  of  Mr.  V’ansUtart,  as 
^  mark  of  the  Author’s  indignant  censure,  he  had  abstained 
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from  holdinflf  out  tlic  mcMiao<*  of  an  aspiring  rital.  'Fhc  dii. 

I  setter  writer  will  have  room  to  con<»ider  whether  be 
ha<  not  laid  himself  o|H*n  to  the  retort  in  the  “  Reply,”  that 
he  has  himself  illustrated  the  justice  of  the  remark  he  qaotra 
from  a  philosophical  writer,  that  ‘  even  the  propositions  of 
*  Rticlid  would  become  subjects  of  controversy,  wete  the 
‘  passions  and  interests  of  mankind  uflTerted  by  the  result.* 

We  quite  concur  with  the  Author  in  his  preliminary  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  the  jj^eneml  question. 

*  II  i«,*  hr  say^,  ‘  l>ta  too  comnuai  to  regard  a  qui'Mion  of  hi^anccat 
inqK>rtaiit  only  to  the  public  tl*Hn^;u'tions  or  to  the  fori*i;^n  commerce  of 
the  country  :  and  people  in  "moral  arc  apl  to  turn  a  dt  af  car  to  div 
cushions  in  wirn  b  ihoy  fancy  tlioy  havo  no  iininodiato  interest.  Kininciil 
panipblots,  it  has  iH'Cotno  familiar  to  remark,  produce  no  iinprfsskxi 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  is  (»n  tliis  well  known  fact,  that  our  finance 
minister  seems  principally  to  rely  for  the  success  of  his  measures,  Kor 
if  once  the  "morality  of  people  of  education  could  he  persuaded  tb«l 
they  art’eet  all  the  most  vnluahle  interests  of  life— ’.hat  there  is  really 
no  mystery  in  the  thin"  itself,  (for  after  all  it  is  only  a  question  of  simple 
arithmetic,  and  the  whide  difliculty  consists  in  preserving  an  exact 
meiinvl,  and  clearing  away  irrelevant  matter  which  ol>structs  the  virw, 
w  hile  the  art  of  him  who  is  in  the  w  rong  on  a  question  of  acnamts 
consists  in  embarrassing  and  confounding  the  question  and  hiding  tke 
simple  truth,)  they  would  doubtless  exorcise  that  independence,  of  mind 
for  which  our  country  it  so  justly  celebrated,  and  compel  by  the  iih 
fluence  of  public  opinion  that  deference  to  truth  and  justice,  which  » 

conspicuous  in  every  other  branch  of  our  public  administration.' 

.\fler  briefly  adverting  to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  a 
permohenl  utandardy  ‘  as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  as  a 
'  common  measure  by  whicli  the  value  of  all  commodities  may  be 
‘  expressed,’  the  Author  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  | 
precious  metals,  which  are  by  far  the  best  instrument  for  tbb 
purposi*,  are  nevertheless,  like  all  other  commodities,  though  ia 
a  much  less  des^rec  than  any  other  commodities,  subject  to 
variation  in  value,  arisin<^  from  the  relative  increase  or  decretie  j 
in  their  <piantity.  Before  the  discovery  of  America  and  tbe  j 
institution  of  banks,  the  increasing  demand  for  money  for  the  j 
purposes  of  extending  commerce,  tended  continually  to  enhance  j 
its  value,  or  to  render  all  other  commodities  cheap,  j 

measured  by  the  precious  metals.  The  working  of  the  luinr^  ! 
in  J^outh  America,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  gold  and  silyef» 
were  followed  by  their  rapid  depreciation,  and  the  rise  of  pnev^ 
thus  occasioned,  o|)erated  as  a  most  depressing  hardship  on  aB 
classes  whose  incomes  admitted  of  no  corresponding  improve* 
ment.  The  cause  of  this  change  must  at  the  time  have  bo** 
a  )H>rtentous  mystery.  Money  being  familiarly  regarded  ••  • 
fixed  commodity,  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  dcirn***  • 
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the  clesifipi,  first  of  the  inhuman  aeTerities  of  the  va^^nt  Itwi 
and  then,  of  the  HU€x*essive  enactments  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  p(K)r,  urhicli  were  at  1en[^h  consolidated  into  the  present 
system  of  relief.  It  is,  however,  an  important  remark,  on  which 
we  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  readers,  that  the  inadequacr 
of  the  wa^es  of  labour,  arising  from  the  ^rowin^  dearness  of 
provisions,  and  this  while  the  capitalist  had  it  in  his  power  fulh 
to  indemnify  himself  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
was  at  least  one  principal  cause  which  orig^inated  the  system  of 
relief. 

/  The  lower  classes  boin^  the  last  to  obtain  redress,  sunk  into  that 
state  of  abject  dependence,  Iroin  which  they  slowly  emerged  through  tbf 
natural  corrective  of  a  diminished  population,  aidetl  by  the  general 
improvement  t)f  the  next  century,  and  the  greater  steadiiu^  of  our 
currency;  hut  into  wliicirthey  arc  now  again  plunged  by  the  operation 
of  a  sinulur  cause.' 

The  chans^e  of  value  which  has  taken  place  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  not  attributable  to  toy 
increase  in  the  supply  of  the  ])recious  metals,  compared  with  the 
demand.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  vast  increase  of  the 
circulating  medium,  by  the  introduction  of  paper  credit  as  the 
representative  of  coin,  must  have  the  same  tendency  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  money,  as  the  increase  of  money  itself.  Paper 
ni4>ney,  or,  in  a  word,  credit^  is  not,  like  gold  and  silver,  a  com¬ 
modity,  hut  it  represents  value,  and  so  long  as  its  representative 
value  is  iindimiiiished,  its  increase  will  have  the  same  efiect  upoa 
priws  as  the  increase  of  specie.  It  was  not  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  that  the  use  of  paper,  as  a  representative  of 
coin,  became  general,  by  means  of  the  multiplication  of  country 
hanks.  In  the  year  1792,  the  hankifig  system  had  attained  its 
acme.  Every  market  town  then  possessed  its  bunk,  and  all  the 
larger  payments,  as  well  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  ordinary 
payments  of  life,  henceforth  were  in  paper.  The  pronorlion 
which  the  representative  part  of  the  currency  may  su/eltf  hew 
to  the  real,  is  estimated  at  three  to  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  stock  in 
hand  ctpul  to  one  third  of  its  bills,  is  held  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  a  hank.  The  banking  system  not  only  increases 
the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  it  introduces  an 
economical  management  in  the  use  of  it,  with  respect  to  large 
money  transactions,  which  has  the  same  eilecH  as  a  still  further 
increase  of  quantity,  by  making,  as  has  been  com jmted,  jf  10,000, 
})crform  the  part  of  half  a  million.  Taking  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  into  oonsideration,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  circulating  metliuin  of  the  country,  has,  wiUiin  less  than 
half  a  century,  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  Our 
specie  has  been  in  part  dislodged,  to  swell  the  general  currency 
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of  Europe,  hut  hy  this  ‘  domestic  muiuifacturc  of  money/  our 
own  circulation  hits  been  constantly  kept  brimful,  and  hence  the 
rifie  in  the  market  price  of  all  commodities,  ti^hen  measured  by 
the  circulating  medium.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  change, 
ire  thus  enumerated  by  the  present  writer. 

‘  The  rich  have  been  made  poor,  ihc  creditor  has  been  paid  off  willi 
W  than  he  lent,  the  helpless  annuitant  has  sunk  amidst  the  general  rise, 
iDd  he  who  sold  his  land  tor  what  was  deemed  an  i*quivaloiit,  luis  livi^J 
10  set*  the  price  dwindled  to  less  than  Half  its  value.  These,  with  a 
thousand  other  grievances,  cannot  be  imputed  to  either  laws  or  ministers. 
They  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  commotlity  itself.  Money 
was  supposed  to  be  unchangeable  in  value,  and  pro(H>rty  invested  in  that 
form  to  bo  less  variable  in  its  nature^  however  precarious  its  tenure,  than 
insny  otln  r.  I'he  opinion  has  been  proved  by  unforeseen  caust*8  to  be 
rrroneous— causes  for  which  no  one  is  accountable,  and  which  no  one 
rou  (1  have  anticipated  ;  and  those  who  acted  under  the  error,  must  al>ide 
by  their  loss.  Men  naturally  contract  for  the  future  on  the  same  prin« 
cipli-s  as  they  exchange  for  the  present,  'riieirtime,  their  services,  their 
pro^HTty  are  engaged  for  distant  terms,  at  a  stipulated  price  in  money. 
Others  from  various  motives  of  convenience  or  lU'Cissity,  convert  their 
lands  and  houses  into  this  more  portable  form,  and  find  w  hen  they  come 
to  reinvest  it,  that  it  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  wbut  it  still  professes 
to  be/  * 

*  The  answer  which  a  political  economist  gives  to  these  complaints  is, 
that  the  market  naturally  adjusts  itse  lf  to  this  change  of  value— that  all 
payments,  sooner  or  later,  find  their  proper  level  — that  in  the  mean  lime 
industry  is  quickened,  and  irnprovemeiil  promoted  hy  the  profit  w  hich  all 
active  dea lei's  make  even  Ixiyond  their  ow  n  calculations— that  the  mere 
nominal  increase  of  price  operates  as  an  incentive,  and  deceives  men  into 
thriruwn  advantage — that  in  many  cases  the  udvuntuge  is  real  as  well  us 
nominal — that  the  farmer  who  sells  his  produce  for  more  than  when 
betook  his  farm,  improves  his  land  hy  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  capital 
— that  all  sellers,  in  short,  gain,  or  appear  to  gain* — and  that  the  only 
loser  is  the  indolent  proprietor  of  money,  who  is  altogether  u  buyer,  and 
» seller  of  nothing.  * 

‘To  this  bialeinent  several  important  considerations  must  be  opjiosed. 
In  the  rirst  place,  it  admits  that  the  proprietor  of  money  and  the  annuitant, 
•  lirjjc,  and  in  general  a  helpless  class  of  the  community,  have  no  share 
in  liic  general  redress.  But  besides  this,  the  correction  itself  comes 
tardily  to  many,  and  unequally  tt>  all.  One  ol  the  ablest  writers  indeed 
on  this  suljecl  observes,  that  “  a  variation  in  price  caused  hy  an  altered 
“  value  of  money,  is  common  at  once  to  all  commodities.^**  This 
position  was  not  perhaps  intended  to  be  taken  literally;  for  the  professed 
object  ofihe  work  in  w  hich  it  occurs  is,  to  [)oint  out  the  vUimate  effects  of 
those  variations  in  the  demand  for  labour  which  arc  for  ever  disturbing 
tbe  surface  of  life,  disregarding  in  the  mean  lime  all  partial  derange- 
®fnis,  and  the  irregular  intervals  at  wlijch  the  several  corrections  and 

*  Ricardo  on  Political  Economy,  p.  577. 
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adjustments  respectively  take  place.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  tki 
altered  value  of  money  dms  not  affect  all  prices  at  the  same  time:  but 
that  Hide  intervals  occur,  during  which  one  class  is  compelled  to  buy  deai 
while  they  si*ll  cheap,  and  others  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  indemnity, 
or  of  regaining  the  relative  position  they  once  occupied.'  pp.  24,  26. 

In  the  direct  bargainings  of  the  market,  where  demand  itMi 
supply  are  the  sole  regulators,  and  each  dealer  is  independent  o( 
the  other,  self  interest,  it  is  admitted,  is  sufiiciently  quick- 
sighted  to  protect  itself.  Nothing  interferes  to  check  the  natural 
tendency  towards  a  due  adjustment  of  prices.  Not  so  in  a 
variety  of  other  transactions.  The  case  of  a  composition  for 
tithes  between  a  rector  and  his  parishioners,  is  instanced  as  one 
in  Uhich  the  attempt  to  attain  an  agreement  corresponding 
to  the  change  in  the  standard  of  value,  is  attended  by  endless 
vexations.  I'hat  of  sti|)endiary  curates  is  still  more  to  the  point. 

*  The  superior  may  be  petitioned,  but  he  canuot  be  threatened 
«  into  equity.’ 

‘  1  hat  these  stipends  <lid  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  incomr  of 
hcnericc>,  is  perfectly  notorious — that  in  most  instances  they  fell  short  of 
that  proportion  by  one  half,  is  my  firm  belief,  founded  upon  pretty  ca- 
tensive  enquiry ;  and  if  the  legislature  ha«l  not  opportunely  interposed, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  opposition  raised  against  the  measure, 
that  to  this  day  the  evil  would  have  existed  in  full  force,  and  that  at  least 
a  generation  must  have  passed  away  bi‘forc  the  remedy  would  hast 
overtaken  it.* 

In  direct  contrariety  to  Mr.  Ricardo’s  sweeping  assertion,  our 
Author  contends,  that  ‘  all  commodities  do  not  obtain  the 

*  advanced  price  at  once ;’  that  the  necessaries  of  life  obtain  it 
before  the  superfluities  ;  and  that  be  who  can  withhold  his  com* 
modity,  or  uis|>ose  of  it  where  he  pleases,  obtains  the  advance 
before  he  does  who  must  bring  it  to  a  given  market ;  that, 
therefore,  upon  the  class  of  labourers,  more  especially  upon 
agricultural  laboiirers,^  the  change  inthe  value  of  money  pressa 


•  'fhe  propoilion  which  the  wages  of  husbandry  labour,  have  bomv 
to  the  price  of  com,  at  different  j)erird8  during  the  last  seventy  ycars,i> 
given  by  Mr.  Barton  from  authentic  documents  as  follows: 


Pfrii'*)*. 

Weekly  Pay. 

Wli.'.t  per  Quarter. 

Wages  in  pints  of  Wb«*t* 

1742  to  17.'>2 

6a,  Oil. 

304.  Od. 

102 

1761  to  1770 

7i.  6rf. 

4'24.  (id. 

90 

17fO  to  1790 

85.  Od. 

■SI 4.  -id. 

80 

1795  to  17.09 

9a.  Od, 

70$.  8rf. 

65 

1800  to  1808 

11a.  Od. 

8(>4.  8</. 

60 

So  that  it  ap^H'ars,  while  the  money  price  of  wages  was  on  the  nifi 
the  real  command  of  the  working  classes  over  the  necessaries  of  lUe, 
the  value  of  wages,  was  constantly  diminishing. 
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«ith  peculiar  unfainiess,  since  what  they  buy  are  the  absolute 
leoes^aries  of  life,  and  the  only  commodity  they  have  to  sell, 
(lietr  labour,  it  is  impossible  they  should  keep  back.  They  miiat 
bay,  and  they  must  sell,  and  that  immediately,  and  the  parties 
aiili  whom  they  have  to  deal,  will  not  fail,  in  driving  their  bargain, 
to  employ  to  the  utmost  the  advantage  thus  thrown  into  their 
hands.  ^  A  depreciation  of  the  currency,  therefore,  always 
‘depresses  the  lower  classes.* 

It,  at  the  time  that  this  depreciation  is  progressive,  the  demand 
for  labour  should  receive  a  check,  or  should  be  more  than  met  by 
the  average  supply,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  roust  be  the 
oppression  to  which  the  lower  classes  will  be  subject ;  how  every 
fipcdicnt  will  be  resorted  to  by  the  employer,  to  defer  a  ner- 
naoent  rise  in  wages,  that  shall  operate  as  a  diminution  oi  his 
profits,  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  production.  Such  an  expedient, 
at  such  a  crisis,  has  unhappily  presented  itself  to  the  farmer  in 
the  poor's  rate,  and  it  is  this  iniquitous  perversion  of  the  law  of 
relief,  which  has  served  efTectually  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
labour. 

Thus  far  there  would  seem  little  or  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  In  the  Second  Letter,  the  Author  recapitulates  tlie  points 
vbicb  it  was  the  object  of  his  former  Letter  to  establish,  and  they 
ire  positions  which  few  will  attempt  to  dispute  : 

‘  That  a  rapid  depreciation  of  money  naturally  introduces  disorder  and 
fiDbarrassment  into  all  the  departments  of  life  ;  that  from  the  long  and 
aoivprsti  habit  of  regarding  money  as  a  fixed  standard,  it  is  the  last 
thing  men  arc  brought  to  think  is  variable,  and  that  they  are  prune  tc 
account  for  the  change  of  prict*s  in  every  other  way ;  that  the  pressure 
iridng  from  this  confusion,  bears  heaviest  upon  the  lower  classes  ;  that 
:sibe  gradual  correction  which  follows,  they  are  the  last  to  regain  their 
riUiivv  position,  and  during  the  interval,  suffer  from  an  unacknowledged 
aud  unperccived  cause;  and  that  it  was  this  cause  which  led  to  the 
iQNtitution  of  poor  laws,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  a 
triat  measure  to  the  vast  extension  of  that  mode  of  support  in  our 
times.' 

But  to  establish  these  |K>sitions,  was  not,  it  must  be  evident, 
tbe  ultitnate  object  which  induced  this  learned  constituent  of  Mr. 
Peel's,  to  draw  his  pen  in  the  financial  controversy.  ^  The 
^  important  inference'  to  which  they  are  designed  to  conduct  the 
>^der,  is  this,  that  if  such  be  the  consequences  of  a  depreciation 

money,  ‘  any  artificial,  any  superfluous,  any  arbitrary,  and 
‘eoercive  depreciation,  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  unjust 
‘  measures  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  country.’  This  artificial 
^  coercive  depreciation  has,  it  is  contended,  taken  place,  as  the 
^tof  the  Bank  Restriction  Act.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  Lct- 
accordingly  occupied  with  re-stating  the  arguments  in  favour 
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of  a  rMomption  of  cash  payments,  bronsrht  forward  hy  the  Rutlion 
Committee,  and  with  ridiculing  the  opposite  doctrines  iim) 
reasoninf^  of  the  present  (Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer.  'I'hit  I 
is  done  with  the  Author's  usuni  dexterity  and  ehxptence  ;  not  that 
his  arguments  can  lay  claim  to  much  oris^iuHlitv,  fur  he  conff^sufi  I 
that  for  the  mutter  of  this  part  of  his  pamphlet  he  is  largely 
indebted  to  two  s|>eeches  of  Mr.  Canninty  ;  hut  they  are  clearly 
stated,  and  their  dryness  is  occasionally  relieved  hy  the  pieaaaat 
ex|>edient  of  making;  the  object  of  his  surcasms  appear  ridiculous. 
The  appointment  of  M  r.Vansitturt  to  othce,  as  the  successor  ot  Mr. 
Perceval,  in  consequence  of  his  couras^eous  denial  of  the  doctriius 
maintained  by  all  our  Ix'st  writers  on  politirar  economy,  he  go« 
so  far,  ill  the  Second  f  setter,  as  to  say,  is  an  ‘  event  which  ought 

*  to  lower  the  pride  of  those  who  are  wont  to  exult  in  the  progreai 
‘  and  advancement  of  human  reanon,’  a  ‘  humiliation  truly 
^  mortify iu!^.’  These  are  hard,  hold  words.  How  has  Mr. 
Vansittart  deserved  to  he  thus  unceremoniously  dealt  with  by  a 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  } 

VVe  presume  that  our  readers  have,  for  the  most  part,  aoine 
general  knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Hullioa 
('ommittee  and  the  Bank,  althons^h  few  topics,  perhaps,  which 
have  employed  so  much  parliamentary  discussion,  have  leas 
interested  the  public  at  lars^e.  As  the  subject  is  treated  by  tha 
present  writer,  a  threefold  in<|uiry  presents  itself.  First,  Hu 
there  taken  place,  in  addition  to  the  aoknowledi^ed  depreciatioa 
of  money,  a  depreciation  of  our  currency  }  Secondly,  \S  hat  is  the 
cause  of  this  supposed  depreciation  ?  Thirdly,  What  effect,  if  lay, 
has  this  depreciation  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  lower  orden, 
and  the  g^eneral  welfare  of  the  country  ?  As  it  is  the  existeocf 
of  the  alleu^ed  evils  arising^  from  the  depreciation  of  our  currency, 
which  flfivcs  all  its  force  and  propriety  to  the  Author’s  indignaat 
expatiation  on  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  which,  indeed,  alone  connects  the  two  parts  of  hb 
pamphlet,  this  last  is  the  question  which  it  inifi^ht  seem  proper 
ill  the  first  place  to  determine.  Because,  admitting;  that  the 
Bank  note  is  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  belwiw 
the  market  price  of  bullion  and  the  nominal  value  of  tlie  cou, 
and  admittin<g  that  that  depreciation  is  a  circumstance  of  wnae 
moment  as  respects  our  commercial  interests,  still,  if  it  has  io 
calculable  share  in  producinf^  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  order?* 
vfhich  is  occasioned  hy  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  it  cas 
answer  no  other  pur)>ose  to  brin^  forward  the  topic  in  such  • 
connexion,  than  to  excite  an  idle  clamour  ai2;ainst  Gov^- 
ment.  No  such  desij^i  as  this  is  imputable  to  the  present  vmtrr, 
who  repeatedly  takes  care  to  shew  that  the  cause  of  ‘  the  |iernici^ 

*  effects  of  a  variable  standard  of  value,’  is  not  to  be  aacriM 
to  (jrovcrnartnt,  nor  is  it  eapablc  of  being  controlled  by  it 
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uliitis  the  fact?  Rar-goW,  it  ?«ocnia,  is  only  about  foul*  per 
cent,  hifchcr  than  Rank  notes  ;  that  is,  only  about  one  half-|>enny 
in  tlie  shilling.  This  oonsoquently  is  the  re<Uiction  in  the  value 
of  Magos,  which  is  eflr(H*te(l  by  the  diminished  value  of  the 
currency.  Now,  though  it  must  be  admitted,  as  the  Author  of 
the  Uejdy  remarks,  that  one-penny  a  day  is  of  some  consequeDCC 
to  a  lahouring  man,  this  loss  is  hardly  siifticient  to  cast  him  as  a 
piuprr  on  the  parish,  or  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  ratios.  A 
nriation  of  not  more  than  four  per  cent,  in  our  currency,  cannot 
be  of  any  importance  in  comparison  with  the  variation  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  caused  by  a  bad  harvest.  Rut 
there  is  an  ambignons  use  of  this  same  word  depreciattony  as 
referring  either  to  money  itself,  or  to  a  pa|>cr  currency,  which, 
though  it  oaiiiiot  have  misled  so  acute  a  writer  as  the  ]>rcsent, 
miy  produce,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  some  misunderstanding. 
When  he  is  speaking  of  the  artiheial  and  coercive  depreciation 
produced  hy  the  Rai^  Restriction  Act,  as  having  this  unjust  and 
pernicious  effect  upon  tlic  lower  classes,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
It  is  not  to  thes|)eoitic  depreciation  of  the  Rank  note  below  tlie 
mirket* price  of  bullion  tiuit  he  alludes,  so  much  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  depreciation,  namely,  the  excess  in  the  Rank  issues,  as 
diminishing  the  efficient  value  of  money.  But  this  construction 
of  his  meaning  is  [irecliidcd  hy  his  express  language.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  FiXcliequcr  demies  that  Bank  pa|>er,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  the  whole  currency  of  the  country  is  depreciated  ; 
yet  lie  declares  it  to  be  expedient  to  resume  cash  payments  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety.  But,  ‘  if  there  is  no 
‘depreciation  of  the  currency,’  says  our  Author,  *  why  is  it 
*  expedient  ?’ 

‘  The  larger  the  proportion  of  paper  in  our  currency,  provided  that 
ptJHT  h  equivalent  to  specie,  the  better.  T  he  quantity  of  undepreciati’d 
piper  we  can  keep  alioat  in  tiie  market,  is  the  very  test  of  the  buoyaiKrj 
of  our  CR'dil — a  sure  token  t)f  public  prosperity — an  iiuiex  of  the 
miount  of  displaced  specie,  which  is  employed  to  advantage  somewhere 
djc.  The  inly  boiutit  proposed,  by  inuking  it  convertible  at  tbe  will  of 
the  holder,  is,  that  depreciation  may  never  lake  place  ;  this  natural  check 
Wng  fully  adequate,  without  any  ofiicious  vigilance,  or  any  posi!i\c 
uiactmcnis  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  controul  it.  But  when  ihii 
fkeck  is  wanting,  there  is  no  st'curify  against  such  an  excess  as  shun 
depreciation :  and  the  only  proof  that  such  a  deprKciuiion  has 
taken  place,  is  cither  the  desin*  of  men  at  home  to  obtain  sjKrcic  rather 
than  paper,  and  their  readiness  to  c.xchange  pu|H.M  lor  it  at  a  nominal  loss  ; 

the  estimation  in  which  our  currency  is  held  abroad,  Ix  ing  lower  than 
i  would  bc‘,  if  it  consisted  of  specie  or  of  pH}>cr  convertible  into 
«recic.* 

R  then,  the  only  proof  of  depreciation  be  the  high  price  of 
Wiion,  or  the  state  of  tbe  exchange,  the  extent  of  that  deprecia- 
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lion  mutt  be  measured  by  the  same  standard  ;  and  if  the  retum 
to  cash  payments  would  restore  the  only  check  that  is  wanted  to 
prevent  such  an  excess  in  the  Bank  issues,  as  shall  came 
depreciation,  all  that  would  follow  from  making  paper  converti. 
ble  into  specie  on  demand,  would  be  such  a  reduction  of  the 
excessive  issues,  as  should  bring  up  Bank  paper  to  the  prioe  of 
gold ;  and  there  the  effect  would  terminate.  In  the  Se^d 
letter,  indeed,  the  Writer  8i>eaks  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  a 
metallic  currency,  as  an  event  highly  desirable,  while  he,  nerer- 
tlieless,  disclaims  the  idea  that  cash  payments  could  be  instantlj 
resumed.  If  by  a  metallic  currency  any  thing  more  is  meant 
than  a  paper  currency  of  metallic  value,  or  paper  convertible  into 
coin  or  bullion,  his  language  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the 
admission,  that  the  larger  the  proimrtion  of  undepreciated 
paper  in  our  currency,  the  better.  Besides,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  repeal  of  the  Restriction  Act,  followed  by  the  operation  of 
the  natural  check  upon  the  Bank  issues,  and  a  consequent  fall  ia 
the  price  of  bullion,  would  have  any  tendency  either  to  restores 
metallic  currency,  or  to  produce  a  very  sensible  diminution  of  the 
circulating  medium.  No  such  diminution  would  at  any  rats 
necessarily  ensue  u|>on  a  return  to  cash  payments,  as  would 
materially  alter  the  prices  of  commodities.  But  unless  this  were 
the  case,  the  lower  classes  would  be  but  indirectly  benefited  bj 
the  event.  As  it  is  the  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  moDey, 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  a  pa(>er  currency  and  the 
banking  system,  not  the  alleged  depreciation  of  the  Bank  note 
below  the  price  of  bullion,  which  has  tendefl  to  depresf  the 
lower  classes,  so,  though  the  Bank  note  should  again  become 
equivalent  to  specie,  if  specie  in  reference  to  other  commodiliei 
does  not  rise,  the  value  of  wages  will  remain  the  same,  except 
by  the  existing  iliffercnce  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  between  ibe 
nominal  value  of  the  coin,  and  the  market  price  of  bullion;  and 
this  difference,  we  have  seen,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  Writer  speaks  of  *  a  transitory  state*  of  the  currency,  t 

*  local  and  temporary  depreciation,*  as  a  thing  to  be  first  *  got 

*  rid  of,’  before  any  definitive  regulations  on  the  subject  of  the 
|>oor  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  :  but  we  regret  that 
he  has  left  so  much  for  conjecture  to  supply,  as  to  bis  preewr 
meaning  on  this  head.  How  would  he  fix  this  transitory  meatuw 
of  value,  which  he  himself  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  shew  a 
essentially  variable  r  What  is  involved  in  that  $ound  state  of  tke 
currency,  in  which  it  would  be  safe  to  legislate  for  the  futM« ' 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  eager  to  escape  firom  ibt 
|>erplexities  of  tlie  problem,  and  balf-re|)entant  of  the  defW® 
course  he  had  been  seduced  to  take  in  his  hrst  pamphlet,  devoi* 
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■j|,  willi  the  exception  of  a  few  prefatory  pa^'s,  the  whole  of 
tiie  Second  Letter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

But  althouf^h  we  think  this  attempt  to  link  together  the  Bank 
Restriction  question,  and  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  unfair 
iB(i  injudicioiis,  it  is  not  that  we  arc  insensible  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  our  paper 
in  its  bearings  u|H)n  the  moral  as  well  as  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  Letter  to  Mr.  Peel  contains  in 
tbb  reference  some  highly  important  remarks,  and  we  hare  only 
to  regret  that  the  Writer  has  taken  so  partial  a  view  of  a  subject 
Im  is  so  well  qualified  to  illustrate.  To  us  it  ap|^rs  that  the 
erils  of  the  system  upon  which  the  Bank  issues  have  been 
coaducteil,  are  not  to  he  measured  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
Eiditnge,  or  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  dangerous 
hctlity  with  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited  |>ower  of 
accommodation  possessed  by  the  Bank,  credit  has  been  obtained 
upon  the  discount  of  commercial  securities,  has  encourage<l  a' 
spirit  of  s|>eciilation,  or,  as  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
termed,  a  spirit  of  gambling,  which  has  insinuated  itself  into 
erery  branch  of  trade,  and  has  already  begun  to  sap  the  very 
(buodations  of  social  confidence.  To  this  pernicious  effect  of 
the  system,  Mr.  Huskisson  adverted  nine  years  ago,  in  his 
idirirable  pamphlet  on  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  After 
diewing  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest,  that 
the  present  system  should  be  continued,  he  meets  the  question, 
whether  the  commercial  class  is  really  benefited  by  this  state  of 
things.  No  one  denies  that  a  few  individuals,  who  have  been 
fortunate  in  watching  their  opportunities,  and  in  boldly  availing 
themseWes  of  this  facility,  have  made  great  and  rapid  profits  by 
their  s)x^ulations ;  ^  but  whether  the  mercantile  body  of  this 

*  country,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  has  reaped  any  substan- 
*tii1  advantage,  or  will  ultimately  derive  any  benefit  from  the 

*  ^ujierabundance  of  paper  currency,  is,  to  me  at  least,*  says  the 
Ibght  Honourable  Gentleman,  ^  a  much  more  doubtful  question. 

‘  It  is  impossible,*  he  adds,  ^  for  any  observer  of  events  accu* 
‘ritely  to  discriminate  between  the  adventures  to  which  this 

*  excess  has  given  rise,  or,  at  least,  a  principal  aid  and  support, 

those  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  mercantile 
*apiul  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  would  have  been  car- 
‘rifd  to  the  same,  or  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the 
‘  imount  of  discounts  ana  circulation  had  been  kept  within  those 
'  limits  which  are  compatible  with  the  sound  state  and  undepre* 
ailed  value  of  our  currency.* 

Mr.  Huskisson  proceeds  to  describe  what  had  then  recently 
place  in  the  commercial  world,  as  the  effect  of  the  new 
^*®'fction  which  had  been  given  to  mercantile  speculation,  by  the 
Wtictl  convulsions  of  the  world.  The  first  explorers  of  the 
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new  chtnneiii  into  which  the  trade  of  Europe  and  America  had 
been  diverted,  and  who  had  the  address  to  elude  the  diflicuh'ica 
and  danfC^rs  which  hem^t  the  approaches  to  them,  were  eminently 
auccesMful.  ^  I'heir  ex^>orts  were  inndequate  to  the  demaad 

*  abroad  ;  their  returns  unequal  to  our  wants  at  home  :  p^at 

*  profits  were  the  result.  Ttiis  r(*Miilt  became  generally  knowa, 

<  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  Not  only  the  origiaal 

*  adventurers,  in  most  instances,  rc-erobarked  largely  in  the  saute 

*  pursuits ;  but  hosts  of  new  ones  sprung  up  in  every  comer 

*  of  the  kingdom  ;  every  one,  anticipating  a  gain  like  that  of  the 

*  first  speculators,  became,  of  course,  anxious  to  procure  credit 

<  to  the  greatest  |M)ssible  amount — negotiable  securities  were 

*  multiplied  in  every  sha)>e — discount  was  sought  for  in  every 

*  quarter — ingenuity  was  at  work  to  multiply  the  means  (d 
^  obtaining  and  affording  accommodation.  long  as  tlie  sales 

*  were  brisk,  so  long  as  the  demand,  both  for  raw  materials  and 

*  manufactured  gomls,  continued  to  increase,  and  prices  to  rise 

*  in  the  home  market,  every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  as  much  to 

*  the  satisfaction  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  as  of  those 

*  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  discount  of  their  bills.  It 

*  was  then  Uiat  all  these  parties  discovered  to  what  a  degree  the 
^suspension  of  cash  payments  afforded  facility  and  security  to 

*  the  extension  of  this  description  of  credit :  but  the  currency, 

^  in  which  the  discounts  were  effe<'.ted,  became  depreciated  ii 

<  proportion  to  the  rapid  increase  in  its  amount.  If  trade  hid 

*  continued  in  its  ancient  and  accustomed  course,  and  tlie  spirit 

*  of  rash  adventure  had  uot  been  excited  by  new  prospects  of 

*  extravagant  gain,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  expenw 
^  of  discount,  aided  by  the  strict  adherence  of  the  Bank  to  its 
^  long  established  regulations,  and  by  the  reluctance  to  engage  ii 
‘  Country  Banks,  which  had  been  created  by  the  disasters  of  179S 

*  and  1797,  might  have  afforded  for  some  time  longer,  (as  they  hid 

*  for  several  years  after  the  restriction  was  first  imposed,)  t 
‘  sufficient  guard  against  any  very  material  excess,  or  any 

*  depreciation  of  the  currency.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  Di- 

*  rectors  of  the  Bank  appear  to  have  considered  the  incrciied 

*  eagerness  for  discount,  as  requiring  some  increased  indulge 
‘  on  their  part ;  and,  perhaps,  while  trade,  appeared  so  Hourish- 

*  ing,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  consult  tiicir  owd 
‘  fair  interest,  as  bankers,  in  this  res|)ect.’ 

‘  The  amount  of  their  paper,*  continues  Mr.  lluskissoi, 
‘  was,  in  consequence,  considerably  increased,  although,  hy 
‘  the  great  and  simultaneous  augmentation  in  the  circuUtioi 

*  of  Country  Banks,  the  use  of  Bank  paper  beyond  the  law^ 

*  of  the  iuetro|)olis  became  every  day  more  circuaiscrtW- 
‘  Under  these  circumstances,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  guodi, 

*  which,  at  first,  was  the  effect  of  an  increased  demandi  wtf 
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<  sooD  consiiierably  ai()ed  by  the  depreciation  of  tbe  currency, 

*  tii  well  as  by  the  power  which  the  facility  of  discount  nf- 

<  forded  to  new  s|>eculator8  (calculating^  u|K)n  a  still  further 

*  rise)  of  keeping  back  their  ^lurchases  from  market  Thus 

*  the  diminution  in  the  value  ot  our  currency,  brou4;bt  on  in  a 

*  measure  by  this  mei'cantile  cfe/utioii,  ha^,  in  its  turn, 

*  been  one  the  priicipal  means  by  which  the  latter  has  been 

*  kept  up  and  supported  in  the  home  market.  jMaiiy  a  spccu* 

*  lition,  probably,  within  these  last  two  years,  for  which  the 

*  party  takes  to  himself  tbe  cretlit  of  commercial  acuteness 

*  and  ^reat  forcsii^ht,  was  'principally  foundcil,  however  uh- 

*  consciously  to  himself  at  the  time,  in  the  decreasing  value 
%f  our  currency.  In  the  nature  of  things,  such  a  speculation 

*  could  not  be  universally  and  uninterruptedly  fortunate.  The 
‘  markets,  at  first  scantily  supplied,  would  soon  be  ovcrstockeil. 

*  Some  of  the  ndv«*ntnrers  from  being  too  late,  others,  from 

*  ignorance  or  misconduct,  extravagance  or  misfortune,  would 
^  fail,  'fhe  chain  was  sure  to  give  way  in  some  of  its  links— 

*  greit  and  numerous  failures  are  the  consequence — suspicion 

*  and  alarm  become  general — securities,  hitherto  negotiable, 

*  can  no  longer  hiul  discount — many  of  the  discounters  tliem- 

*  selves  are  ruined,  and  all  put  upon  their  guard — the  markets 
^  fall— goods  are  forced  upon  sale,  wl^ien  all  are  afraid  to  buy; 

*  and,  whilst  the  fortunate  /ew  retire  upon  wealth  rapidly  ao- 

*  cumulated,  thousands  are  left  to  lament  tlie  ruin,  which,  de- 

*  luded  by  tbe  example  of  such  rapid  success  on  tbe  one  band^ 

*  and  tempted  by  tbe  facility  of  overtrading  on  the  other,  they 

*  have  brought  upon  themselves.’ 

The  accuracy  of  this  picture  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
bets  are  too  fresh  in  our  recollection,  nor  have  the  effects  of 
tbk  delusion  ceased  to  ojierate.  The  whole  system  of  domestic 
trade  has  assumed  within  these  twenty  years  a  new  character. 
Those  operations  which  used  to  be  performed  by  real  capital, 
tre  now  effected  to  a  large  extent  by  the  discount  of  fictitious 
Jrcuritics.  The  excessive  competition  produced  by  this  vast 
M^nentation  of  fictitious  capital,  has  led  the  dealer  to  forego 
t  portion  of  the  fair  and  long  established  profits  of  business, 
IB  order  to  secure  a  preference,  and  then,  to  compensate  for 
diis  reduction  of  profit  under  the  increasing  weight  of  taxation, 
k«  has  been  compelled  to  extend  his  dealings  beyond  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  capital.  Every  one  acquainted  with  trade,  knows 
dtal  ill  almost  every  branch,  the  regular  profits  of  the  denier 
suffered  a  material  reduction,  as  the  effect  of  competition, 
^d  that  the  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  men  have 
to  regard  s))6Culation  as  the  only  . means  of  obtaining  that 
vetlth  which  used  to  be  the  fmit  of  steady,  persevering  iii- 
othtry.  Individuals  the  most  averse  in  their  habits  of  thinking 
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from  tliis  spirit  of  rash  adventure,  have  been  compelliMl  to 
in  to  tlie  general  spirit  of  tlie  times.  With  how  fearful  to 
anxiety  is  the  ili'ieoiiiit  tlay  at  the  Bank  looked  forward  to 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  metropolis,  who,  but  for  the 
de))rmation  of  our  currency,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  what  may  be  called  mercantile  Libour,  that  is  to  say  its 
depreciation  as  measured  by  profits,  would  have  contontediv  fj 
maintained  their  families  upon  the  fair  proceeds  of  a  trade  li-  | 
inited  by  their  capital  \  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  reduction  I 
in  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  followed,  as  it  is  apprehended  it  | 
must  be,  by  a  diminution  in  their  discounts,  is  contemplated  I 
with  so  much  anxiety  and  alarm.  Were  restriction  on  cash  I 
payments  taken  off,  I 

‘  to  what  a  dfgree  of  diniiiiution/  bays  the*  Author  of  the  lliplv,  | 

*  the  Uaiik  would,  in  such  a  Case,  he  obliged  to  contract  its  isbucs ;  | 

w  hat  faiiuri'b  would  then'hy  be  prinlucid  in  this  mercantile  country ;  | 

what  stagnation  to  trudt* ;  what  abandonment  of  manufactures;  and  I 
consequently,  what  multitudes  would  be  then  thrown  out  of  employ*  I 
ment ;  whul  distiiieti(»n  and  disturbance  would  ensue  ;  what  depitsskm  | 
of  our  funds  ;  w  hat  dilliculty  in  collecting  the  revenues  w  hich  suppoU 
them  ;  no  man  can  ])resume  to  estimate  or  predict.  '1‘hcse  eviU  might 
Ik'  greater  or  might  he  less  than  will  be  presumed.  But,  surely,  it  a 
a  sufficient  objection  to  tlw  alleinpl,  that  wc  do  not  know  the  cxleoi  | 
of  its  calamitous  c(»i)sequences.  Wc  have  no  experience  to  guide  us; 
we  have  gut  into  an  unexampled  stale,  without  any  parallel  in  the  his*  f 
lory  of  nations.’ 

.  i 

]Mr.  lltiskisson,  however,  denies  that  any  sti'p  which  might  i 
betaken  towards  tlie  resumption  of  cash  payments,  would  im-  li 
mediately  compel  the  Bunk  Directors  to  reduce,  in  a  very  | 
great  degree,  the  amount  of  tbeir  accommodation  to  the  mer-  | 
chants,  much  less  to  cease  discounting  altogether.  ‘  The  ibet- 
tors  of  the  present  system,’  he  says,  ‘  have  used  this  languige  !| 

^  with  much  success,  as  the  means  of  creating  an  alarm  io  |i 
‘  the  mercantile  world.’  The  power  possessed  by  the  Bank, 
of  giving  an  increased  accommodation  to  the  trade  of  the  | 
country,  or  of  continuing  it  to  the  present  extent,  depends  I 
more,  he  afhrms,  on  the  greatly  inereased  amount  of  the  bt- 
liinecs  de|>osited  by  Government  in  their  hands,  and  which  are 
lent  out  again  upon  good  bills  of  exchange,  than  upon  the  en* 
larged  amount  of  their  circulation.  ^  The  amount  of  these  de- 
‘  posites  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  the  latter,  and  would 
‘  not  he  afVected  by  its  reduction,  whilst  the  rflect  of  that  rc* 

‘  duction,  in  raising  the  value  of  their  paper,  would  be  pre* 

‘  cisely  the  same,  whether  it  were  brought  about  by  a  diminu* 

‘  tion  of  their  loans  to  Government,  or  to  individuals ;  becauat 
‘  it  is  to  the  aggregate  excess  of  their  issues,  and  nottotb* 
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<  particular  nature  of  the  securities  on  which  they  are  made, 

*  that  the  depreciation  is  to  be  ascribed.  That  excess  atlbrds 

*  a  facility  to  the  abuse  of  credit,  and  pves  birth  to  wild  ad- 
«  fpntures  in  other  (juarters :  tliose,  1  admit,*  adds  Mr.  Hus- 
kifsoii,  *  will  be  checked  by  a  diminution  in  the  total  amount 

<  of  their  currency,  althout;h  it  should  be  effected  without  any 

<  diminution  in  the  scale  of  coinmerrial  discounts  at  the  Rank  of 

*  Eiii^iand.  But  liave  we  not  seen  enou^  of  this  artificial  fa- 

*  cility,  and  these  forced  speculations?* 

Into  the  ^neral  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  we  cannot  now  enter.  A  future  opportunity 
will  present  itself  for  examining  the  arc^umeiits  which  have  been 
iil(luce<l  oil  both  sides,  as  well  as  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry, 
wbicli  we  now  purposely  waive.  In  what  sense  tlie  Bank  note  is 
It  this  time  depreciated ;  whether,  under  the  present  mint 
rci'uliitions,  gold  bullion  forms  the  standard  by  which  the 
(iepreciution  is  to  be  measured,  and  also,  wliether  the  extent  of 
tlie  Bank  issues  is  that  which  causes  the  variation  between  the 
Mint  price  and  the  market  price  of  gold.  We  waive  these 
inquiries,  because  they  u))|)ear  to  us  to  have  no  immediate  con- 
neiioi)  with  the  general  fall  in  the  value  of  money  us  tlie  mea¬ 
sure  of  other  commodities,  and  hecau<)e  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  criterion  of  the  excess  in  the  paper  currency, 
tlie  value  of  the  note  in  reference  to  gold.  'I'hat  excess  we  con- 
cei>e  to  have  taken  ]dacc  prior  to  any  such  depreciation  of  the 
Bank  paper.  The  Second  L#etter,  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  is  highly  valuable,  on  nccount  of  the  mass  of  iiifor- 
malion  it  comprises,*aiul  the  important  extracts  which  the  Author 
bas  been  at  the  pains  of  making,  from  authentic  documents, 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Boor,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Tlie  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the 
suhjiH^t,  coincitles  in  nearly  all  material  points,  with  the  opinion 
we  have  already  given,  both  of  the  principle  of  the  system  of 
relief,  and  the  legislative  measures  proposed  for  its  melioration*. 
The  alarming  pressure  of  tiie  Poor  Rale  arises,  he  contends, 
#01  from  the  principle  of  the  laws  themselves,  but  from  tem¬ 
porary  causes ;  and  the  only  inquiry,  therefore,  ought  to  be, 
bow  We  shall  adapt  our  proceedings  to  the  existing  circiim- 
Hances  of  the  country.  VVe  shall  not  again  go  over  the  ground, 
b)  restating  our  reasons  for  a  similar  opinion,  an  opinion  which 
We  are  happy  to  believe,  is  daily  becoming  more  general;  but 
*bail  content  ourselves  with  the  satisfactory  reflection,  that  thofio 
^nteuents  will  now  obtain  a  chance  of  being  received  with  at- 
'^tioii  in  (piarters  where  the  humble  labours  of  Bcleclic  Ke- 
^*tTs  cannot  aspire  to  be  known. 

•  Kclectic  Review,  N.  S.  Vol.  X.  pp.  201,  420. 
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Oil  one  reineilrul  measure,  the  iiislitutioii  of  *  parish  schooK  * 
\vc  are  at  issue  with  the  pri's^Mit  Writer,  lie  ileeiiis  it  ‘  thf 
‘  first  ill  iinportunce,  in  ^jravtivahility^  and  in  etVicucy.*  \nd 
yet,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  he  admits,  what  appears  to  un 
laiitamuunt  to  a  refutation  of’  the  f’orej^oint;  assertion,  that  ‘  no» 

^  thiiii^  ot*  this  kind  can  be  successful  or  durable  from  the  in* 

*  riuence  of  law  or  of  rules  only  that  ‘  there  must  l>e  a  pre. 

^  aiding  mind  on  the  spot,  to  invigorate  such  institutions,  or 
‘  even  to  keep  them  alive  !’  To  the  clergy  of  cot4r«e,  he  adds, 
the  duty  especially  belongs,  of  giving  such  institutions  efiicienev; 

‘  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  a  sense  oV  its  high  iiu- 

*  portaiice  is  daily  spreading  among  them/  Will  not  this  cold 
compliment  be  taken  rallter  as  a  covert  sarcasm  ?  Alas  1  for 
the  institutions  vvhich  depend  altogether  for  their  success  or  du* 
rability  on  the  presHliiig  minds  of  professional  inspectors ! 

The  following  remarks  are  quite  to  our  satisfaction. 

•  While  that  disproportion  e.\ist>  between  the  \va‘;es  of  agricultural 
liiboiir  and  the  profits  arising  from  it,  the  gain  rests  with  the  employer. 
If  by  a  rise  of  wages  his  profits  are  iniieh  lessened,  the  worst  Und 
will  go  out  of  cultivation — less  corn  will  be  grown — and  when  frr« 
ton'igu  competition  is  again  let  in,  the  ilifterence  of  profit  may  bt  con¬ 
siderable.  'I  ho  loss  however  which  during  the  existing  lease  falls  up<»n 
the  farmer,  must  stxm  be  transferred  to  the  liiiidhird,  supj>osing  lix 
demand  for  produce  not  to  iucivuse,  or  to  ini  supplied  at  a  chcaptf 
rate  from  abroad.  'I’he  country  at  large  however  seem  convina'd  thii 
foreign  compi*titioii  ought  for  a  time  to  be  excluded.  Meanwhile  u 
opportunity  will  be  atfoidinl  for  directing  the  surplus  ot  agricultuni 
|aU>ur  into  some  new  channel  :  but  the  ialxuir  that  is  rttaintd  uugbi 
surely  to  be  paid  adecpiately  by  its  own  employer,  and  not  In*  driven t» 
solicit  extraneous  and  indirect  ass’rstaiice^  Let  this  natural  state  of  ihinp 
be  once  restored,  and  the  several  inteiests  will  speedily  settle  of  llieii 
own  accord  into  the  right  places. 

*  There  is  now  no  scarcity  of  subsistence  :  it  is  a  civil  not  a  physkii 
embarrassment  we  labour  under — and  the  advance  of  wages,  wonlfl 
have  no  tendency,  as  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  increase  the  evil.  Th« 
wages  arc  in  lad  advanced,  but  not  charged  to  the  right  person — ooi 
measured  by  the  true  standard.  'I’licy  are  measured  by  the  slandirt 
of  parochial  subsistence — and  are  therefore  either  too  low  for 
or  too  high  for  alms.  It  is  of  the  last!  importance  that  a  marked  dd* 
ference  should  exist  between  the  two  things.'  pp.  108 — 1 10. 


Upon  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  the  public  that 
bers  and  tutors  of  the  learned  University  of  Oxford,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature*, 
we  feel  not  less  dis|>osed  to  congratulate  the  Author  of  ib^ 
le  tters,  on  the  progress  we  think  he  has  very  perceptibly  oKb 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  publications,  in  the  ttad) 
of  political  economy.  This  progress  seems  to  be  indicate  b; 


YViiN«uf‘/io/iir  of  the  hombay  Society, 

\{te  very  niottoen  lie  lias  clioHeii.  The  over-hackneyed  quotation, 
Ijii^nvz  HOHH  fiiire^  which  it  is  so  easy  to  reiterate,  and  so  nice 
to  apply,  is  discvarded  from  the  title-pa^e  of  the  second 
Latter,  to  make  room  for  the  followin*'  just  correction  of  tlie 
^•ntiiiicnt  hy  Ifurke  :  ^  \i  is  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  le^isla- 
Miuiii  ^viiat  (he  State  oii^ht  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct  hy  the 
^  |)ubiic  wisdom,  and  what  it  ou^ht  to  leave  with  as  little  inter- 
Merence  as  possible  to  individual  exertion.* 

Ihsli(»p  NV  atson  undertook  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  a  time 
shell  he  was  perftKitly  unacfpiainted  with  the  elements  of  the 
Mjitiur,  ami  he  linisluMl  hy  beiii^  one  of  the  first  chemical  phi* 
loMipliers  of  the  day.  VVe  wish  there  were  at  each  university  a 
l>rutessorship  of  political  ('conomy. 

Art.  II.  1.  Transactions  of  the  l.iterari/  Society  of  liotnhaif.  With 
|)|).  xxxviii.  31‘),  Ito,  London.  1819. 

2.  Enquiry  concerning  the  Site  of  Ancient  ValibothrUy  conjectured  to  lie 
within  the  l.imits  ol  the  nuMlern  District  ot  Bhau^ul|)oor ;  according 
te  Hest  arches  made  on  tile  Spot  in  1811  and  181*2,  1814  and  1815. 
Ity  William  Krancklin.  4to.  IMates  anti  Maps.  London,  Part  I.  1815, 
l‘ait  II.  1 8 1 7. 

^rilL  mass  of  books  relatin<r  to  India  and  the  adjacent  re* 
^  (riuiis,  now  lyin^  before  us,  presents  at  once  a  gratifyim^ 
ind  a  formidable  aspect.  I'liey  are  not  of  a  kind  to  he  put 
a^ide,  and  the  value  of  their  matter  requires  that  a  fair  ex* 
jio^itiuii  of  their  contents  be  communicated  to  our  readers ; 
but  since,  in  many  particulars,  they  relate  to  similar  subjects, 
they  will  demand  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  discretion  in 
the  seltx;tion  of  the  more  interesting  points,  and  in  the  avoid- 
inee  of  unnecessary  repetition.  The  lirst  of  the  two  volumes 
^liich  claim  our  present  attention,  contains  the  primitinp  of  a 
new  Literary  Association,  established  in  a  commanding  part  of 
our  Eastern  possessions,  and  promising  an  active  co-operation 
with  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  If,  in  this  first  publishcil 
collection,  the  Bombay  Society  have  not  produced  essays  of  so 
itriking  a  character  as  some  of  those  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Volumes  of  the  Calcutta  Transactions,  yet,  it  has  sent  forth  a 
^ies  of  very  valuable  and  more  than  commonly  interesting 
|«{>ers,  which,  while  they  communicate  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  systematic  inquirer,  are  replete  with  interest  to  those 
who  ri'ail  for  less  specific  instruction. 

The  1  iiterary  Society  of  Bombay  was  instituted  in  1804,  and 
held  its  first  meeting  on  the  20tli  NovemlHT  in  that  year,  under 
the  pn^sidency  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  opening  l>u- 
coarifc,  then  read,  is  the  introductory  article  of  the  present 
I  Muidv.  Sir  James  begins  with  general  observations,  and 
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afterwards  points  out  the  various  objects  of  moral  and  physicil  I 
inquiry  to  which  he  would  direct  tlie  active  eftorts  of  literary  I 
and  scientific  men.  A  ‘  Note’  of  considerahle  length  and  value  ! 
is  appended  to  tiiis  address,  iiicludiiu'  remarks  on  the  state  of  I 
the  population  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  tables  illustrative  of  I 
the  precediiu;  statements,  or  rather  furnishing  some  of  the  facu  I 
on  which  the  note  is  clfu'fly  founded.  It  appears,  that  in  the  I 
year  180i,  a  severe  famine  atllicteil  the  province's  adjacent  to  i 
Bombay,  and  that  it  had  been,  in  some  decree,  felt  in  1803.  I 
The  population  of  the  neip^hhourinij  territory  flocked  into  the 
island,  in  the  faint  hope  that  the  liberality  of  their  wealthier 
countrymen,  and  the  active  charity  of  Kuropean  residents,  might 
afford  them  the  means  of  supnortini;  existence.  Uvery  exertion 
appears  to  have  been  made  ;  out  notwithstanding  this,  thedeutbi 
of  1801  w  ere  trebled  in  amount,  and  the  effects  were  visible  in 
the  returns  of  the  succeedine^  year. 

But  the  more  striking  feature  of  this  paper  may  be  traced  in  I 
the  contradiction — partial,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  direct  I 
and  fatal  as  far  as  it  extends — which  it  furnishes  to  the  hy}K>-  I 
thesis  of  Montesquieu,  that  in  warm  climates  the  females  far  j 
outnumber  the  males,  and  that  polytramy  is  the  natural  elfectof  j 
this  |>eculiarity.  In  support  of  this  hazarded  suppositioD,  j 
Bruce,  with  his  characteristic  audacity,  advanced,  palpably  with  I 
no  sutlicient  means  of  acquirini^  specific  information,  the  extn-  j 
ordinary  assertions,  that  in  certain  reg^ions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
population  contained  a  proportion  of  females,  varyinj^  from  two  i 
and  a  Hmall  ffncfiott,  to  two  and  three-fourths^  to  one  man; 
that  from  Sm»7  to  the  Straits,  the  proportion  is  four  to  one;  1 
and  that  the  s  um*  numbers  ])robably  apply  to  the  full  extent  of  j 
thirty  deij^rees  beyond  the  equator.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  j 
appears  from  authentic  and  official  documents,  that  in  eertiin 
extensive  districts  in  India,  this  is  so  far  from  according 
with  facts,  that  the  excess  is  actually  somewhat  on  the 
other  side  I  rhe  IMahometans  are  the  only  class  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  India,  who  indulge  themselves  in  polyt^amy  to  my  j 
extent ;  ami  it  is  stated,  that  out  of  50,000  wlio  are  resident  | 
in  the  island  of  Bombay,  not  more  than  one  luindred  have  two  i 
wives,  ami  only  five  individuals  have  three.  Polygamy, 
James  remarks, 

*  .nl.s's  ;rtwa  lyiaiiny,  not  from  climate;  it  dci^radcs  all  women  kt 
the  sake  o!' a  \er\  ti  \v  men.  And  ll.e  frame  of  society  has  confined  in 
practice  witliiu  such  narrow  limits,  that  it  never  can  op;  ose  any  seno® 
obstacle  lo  beneficial  clian;»es  in  the  moral  habits,  doineslic  nUuoos, 
uiki  religious  opinions  of  the  Lati\cs  of  India.* 

w  c  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  and  1 
concern,  that  out  of  10,324  individuals  making  up  the  total  of  i 
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ihe  femnle  IMiissuhnan  population  of  the  iHlaiul  of  Rombay,  not 
ffvfpr  than  1/200  should  live  by  prostitution  !  In  nn  early  part  of 
the  Discourse,  Sir  .lames  availed  himstdf  of  the  opportunity  to 
(jplivcr  tlie  following  eloquent  and  just  eulogy  on  the  lute  Sir 
William  Jones. 

*  On  such  an  occasij)n  as  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
(he  name  of  Sir  William  Jones  w  ithnut  feelings  of  gratitude  and  reve- 
rrnce.  lie  was  among  the  dislinguisln'd  persons  who  adorned  one  of 
(he  briirhtest  periixls  of  Knglish  literature.  It  was  no  mean  distinction 
to  b<*  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Burke  and  Johnson,  of  lluine  and  Smith, 
of  Gray  and  (ioldsmith,  of  (iihbon  and  llobertson,  of  Reynolds  and 
Garrick.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Sir  William  Joiu*8  to  have  been  the 
friind  of  the  greater  part  of  these  illustrious  men.  Without  him,  the 
a^r  in  which  he  lived  would  have  been  inferior  to  past  times  in  one  kind 
of  literary  glory.  He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  and  perhaps 
even  the  most  laboiious  scholars  of  the  two  former  centuries,  in  extent 
&nd  variety  of  attainment,  llis  facility  in  aecpiiring  was  almost  pro- 
diftious,  and  he  pttssessed  that  faculty  of  arranging  and  communicating 
hi>  ki»ov\ ledge,  which  these  laborious  scholars  very  generally  wanted. 
Krudition,  which  in  them  was  often  disonlerly  and  rugged,  and  had 
something  of  an  i-lliberal  and  almost  baiharous  air,  was  hy  him  presented 
to  the  world  with  all  the  elegance  and  amenity  «>f  polite  literature. 
Though  he  seldom  directed  his  mind  to  those  subjects  of  which  the  suc¬ 
cessful  investigation  confers  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  yet  he  possessetl 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  that  habit  of  disposing  bis  knowledge  in  regular 
and  analytical  order,  which  is  one  of  the  ]>roperlies  of  a  philosophical 
understanding.  llis  talents  as  an  elegant  writer  in  verse  were  among 
his  instruments  for  attaining  knowliHlge,  and  a  new  example  of  the  va- 
nVty  of  his  accomplishments.  In  bis  easy  and  flowing  prose  we  justly 
*dmire  that  order  of  exposition  and  transparency  of  language  which  arc 
the  most  indispensable  qualities  of  style,  and  the  chief  excellencies  of 
'^hich  it  is  capable  w  hen  it  is  employed  solely  to  instruct,  llis  writings 
e\pry-wlu*re  breathe  pure  taste  in  morals  as  well  as  in  literature;  and 
it  may  he  said  w  ith  tiuth,  that  not  a  single  sentiment  has  escaped  him 
which  do(‘s  not  indicate  the  real  elegance  and  dignity  which  pervaded 
the  nioNt  St  cret  recesses  of  his  mind.  lie  hatl  livetl  perhaps  loo  exclu- 
ii'cly  in  the  worhl  of  learning  for  the  cultivation  of  his  practical  under* 
Ending.  Other  men  have  meditated  more  deeply  on  the  constitution  of 
^iciy,  and  have  taken  more  comprehensive  views  of  its  complicated  re- 
litions  anti  infinitely  varied  inleiesls.  Others  have  therefore  often  taught 
>^undcr  principles  of  political  science  :  hut  in)  man  more  warmly  felt, 
»n(l  no  author  is  belter  calculated  to  inspire,  those  genenms  sentiments 
of  libt'rty  without  which  the  most  just  principles  are  useless  and  lifeless, 
*nd  which  will,  I  trust,  continue  lo  flow  tlirough  the  cliannels  of  elo- 
^uence  and  poetry  into  the  minds  of  British  youth  r  pp.  .xiii,  xiv. 

h  An  Accunnt  of  the  I'csthal  of  Matnany^oWy  as  cvlt  hrafcd  on  the  Coast 
of  Malabar,  By  Francis  Wrede,  l>q. 

Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  East  Indies,  published  in 
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I7'27,  had  given  an  imperfect,  and,  in  some  respects,  crroneoui 
description  of  this  very  extraordinary  festival,  lie  had  stated, 
that  it  was  celebrated  every  twelfth  year,  and  that  toward  the 
close  of  the  festivities,  it  was  not  unusual  for  such  as  clM)se  to 
risk  their  lives  in  so  desperate  an  attempt,  though  he  seems  to 
limit  the  allowed  numher  to  four,  to  attack  the  chief  in  the  midst 
of  his  giiartls  ;  and  if  they  had  succeedeil  in  the  daring  enter¬ 
prise  of  killing  him  thus  defended,  his  crown  would  have  been 
their  recompense.  A  somewhat  ditVerent  statement  is  given  by 
Mr.  Wredc,  The  feast,  which  has  not  heen  celehrated  for  tli 
last  forty  years,  was  duodecennially  celebrated  at  Tirnavay,  near 
a  pagoda  sacred  to  iSheeven.  It  was  at  one  time  under  tlie 
pn*siclency  and  guard  of  tin*  Vellaterra  rajahs,  who  were  de- 
gradeil  from  that  honourable  otTice,  in  <‘onse(|uence  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  /amorin.  Unable  to  brook  this  abridgement 
of  their  privileges,  at  every  repetition  of  the  festival,  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Vellaterra  chiefs  and  their  followers,  have  suem- 
sively  perished  in  the  attiMupt  to  reach  the  usurper  in  the  midst 
of  his  guanls. 

*  ll  bapiu  rud,  however,  towards  the  nruldlo  of  the  present  cenlur)’, 
that  the  /amorin  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  murdered  liy  a  Nair 
chief,  who,  after  having  cut  down  with  incredihle  bravery  every  man  in 
his  way,  had  alreatiy  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Zainorin’s  llirone,  when  i 
Mapilia  priest  threw  himself  in  his  "ay,  and  gave  the  /amorin  time  to 
>:ive  himself,’ 

II.  Ht  marks  upon  thr  'I'cmperaturr  of  t hr  Isiand  of  Iwmbay,  Wy  Major 

(now  l.ieiitenant  C'olnnel)  .lasper  Nicholls. 

This  pallor  consists  of  details,  with  a  chart  :  wc  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  this  simple  reference  to  them. 

III.  Vf ansJationx  from  thr  Chin*. sc ^  of  Tuo  Juliets  ;  the  one  rrlaliifgto 
thr  Condemnation  of  ctrtain  Iversons  ctmvieted  of  Christianity  ;  and 
the  ofhtrt  concernintr  th*  Condemnation  of  eertain  Magistrates  t» 
the  Vroxince  of  Canton,  lly  Sir  (M'orge  Staunton. 

'1‘hese  are  two  verv  interesting  tlocumonts.  The  first  recitea, 
that  the  Kuiopeau  iV-tien-tso,  (Father  Adeodato,  a  missionary 
at  IVkin,)  ha\iiig  hern  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Chinese  cafN- 
tal,  for  tlie  purpose  of  assisting  the  Imperial  astronomers  in 
their  ealeiilations,  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
semimite  his  religious  opinions,  by  printing  and  tlisirihutini; 
thirty-one  books  in  tlio  Chinese  language  ;  and  not  only  tlinl  li« 
had  lieen  succt'sslul  in  converting  ‘  the  simple  peasantry  and 
‘  women,’  hut  that  ‘  manv’  of  the  J'artars  had  been  proselyte*!- 
Admitting  the  Father’s  lull  right  of  retaining  his  own  sentiments, 
tlio  Ktliei  aflirms  him  to  have  been  ‘  guilty  of  a  very  odious 
‘  ofl’ence,’  in  persuading  others  to  embrace  them.  Te-ticn-ts€» 
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^itenccd  to  exile  and  imprisonment,  and  the  others  to  exile 
and  slavery. 

It  appears  from  the  wordinti^  of  this  Decree,  that  a  considerable 
imprt'ssion  had  been  made  by  the  missionary,  for  several  con- 
i^f^ations  are  spoken  of  as  under  the  superintendence  of  re^i^ii- 
lar  teachers,  and  allusion  is  made  to  the  contumacy  of  those 
who  refustnl,  though  urc^eil  and  menaced,  to  retract  their  pro* 
fessioM.  Concerning  this  paper,  the  President  remarks,  that 

*  It  is  interesting  in  various  respocls. — It  is  an  useful  lesson  to  sec  in- 
tolfrance  stripped  of  nil  the  disguises  which  t(K>  often  fuiniliarize  and 
reconcile  her  to  our  prejudices. — It  is  useful  to  contemplate  persecution 
iirrijil  on  against  Christians,  that  we  may  learn  to  abhor  every  kind 
ii)J  degnv  of  it  when  practised  by  Christians.  In  this  case  the  utility 
isth(Mnore  unmixed,  because  the  example  instructs  our  understuuding 
litliout  the  possibility  of  provoking  us  t(»  n.‘taliatc ;  often  the  unfortu- 
waocifect  of  narrativi's  of  persecution.  'I’lie  plausibility  of  the  pretences 
wignetl,  the  consideration  and  air  of  equity  which  characterizes  the 
com[>arist>n  of  the  ditl'erent  degrees  of  guilt  of  the  supposed  criminaU, 
me  contrivairces  and  disguises,  often  perhaps  unconsciously  adopted,  to 
ioften  tiu?  natural  indignation  of  mankind  against  substantial  injustice, 
which  is  to  he  found  in  the  administration  of  most  tyrannical  laws.’ 

p.  10. 

The  Second  of  these  Decrees,  both  of  which  were  issued  by  the 
reigning  emperor,  Ria-King,  (Ikia?)  censures  and  sentences  to 
exile  certain  magistrates,  for  criminal  connivances  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  judicial  duties,  and  points  out,  in  language  of 
strong  indignation,  various  and  enormous  abuses  wliich  had 
heen  permitted  to  creep  into  the  system  of  imprisonment.  This 
Edict,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  justly  remarks, 

‘  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  solicitude  about  the  condition  of 
prisons,  w  hich  in  Kurope  has  been  one  of  tiic  latest  fruits  of  civilization. 
In  China,  w  here  no  novelties  are  suffered,  it  must  have  been  part  of  the 
ancient  policy  of  the  empire.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  edict  breathes 
a  spirit  w  hich  no  Kuropcan  government  manifested  towards  prisoners 
U'lore  the  memorable  journeys  of  Howard.*  p.  I  f. 

1^ .  An'oiint  of  the  Akhltiuk^c-XasIrcCf  or  Morals  of  Nasir,  a  celc* 

hratai  Persian  Systetn  of  Ethics,  By  (the  late)  Lieut.  Ldw.  Frissell. 

This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  the  general  contents  of  the 
treitise  in  (piestion,  which,  though  they  exhibit  little  that  is  new, 
diew  milch  justness^  of  thinking,  and  a  far  greater  delicacy  of 
moral  sentiment  than  we  should  have  anticipated.  Though 
coai|)osed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  dedicatctl  by  a  subject 
lo  a  Mahometan  prince,  it  speaks  in  decided  language  of  regal 
duties,  and  consigns  the  name  and  memory  of  tyrants  to  coii- 
*^nipt  and  abhorrence.  Seven  high  qtialities  are  represented  as 
^juisilc  to  the  complete  adornment  of  the  kingly  character. 
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1.  Paternal  kinfinefis.  Magnanimity,  includiiin;  the  *  pfffef. 

*  tioii  ot  (lie  mental  qualiiies,  the  mo<lera(ion  of  anther,  and  die 

*  subjection  of  limt.’  5.  Firmm^sa  and  consistency  in  couniel. 
4.  Kesoliition  in  tlit‘  execution  of  designs.  5.  Patience  in  ad. 
▼ersity,  and  perseverance,  d.  Clemency.  7.  A  disposition  to 
encourage  and  forward  what  is  right.  Of  the  fourth  (piality  be 
relates  the  following  illustrative  anecdote  : 

*  The  caliph  Manioon  w  as  seized  with  un  unnatural  appetite  for  eating 
earth  :  this  very  M>on  pnMlured  a  bad  edeci  on  his  conslitutionf  and  he 
consulted  his  physicians  rispecling  the  remedies  to  Ire  taken  for  his  ex. 
traordinary  disease.  V  arious  medicines  were  tried,  hut  they  all  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  etiect.  One  day  when  he  and  his  physiciani 
were  consullinu  ujkhi  the  case,  and  referring  to  the  diflereni  medical 
books,  one  ofttie  calipb’s  acquaintances  happened  to  come  in.  As  soon 
as  be  discovered  wbal  was  going  forwani  he  said,  “  Oh  !  leader  of  the 
faithful,  whore  iv  that  resolution  which  belong*  to  kings?’*  Munioon  in- 
nusliaiely  said  to  his  physicians,  “  You  nml  not  lake  any  more  trouble, 

I  shall  get  the  belter  ol  iny  disease.**  *  p.  ‘J8. 

*l'lie  whole  contains  a  system  of  ethics,  economics,  and  poli¬ 
ties,  and  i^  highly  esteemed  by  the  Persians.  The  following 
limitations  of  punishment  breathe  a  spirit  of  enlightened  humi- 
ni'y,  which  may  put  better  times  and  happier  nations  to  the 
blush. 

‘  It  the  crime  should  be  of  great  magnitude, — such  as  maiming  or 
muidentig  a  human  being, — the  learned  are  divided  in  llieir  opiniens 
resju  Cling  the  punishment  which  should  he  inflicted.  In  general,  how* 
ever,  it  is  agreed  the  member  which  was  used  as  the  instrument  of  com* 
mitling  the  crime,-  as  the  hand  or  foot,  should  ho  cut  off, — or  that  the 
tongue  shouhf  he  taken  out,  or  one  ot  the  organs  of  sense  destroyi'd; 
hut  that  capital  punishment  should  not  he  iiiHicted,  because  they  con¬ 
sider  the  rlesirm  lion  of  any  created  being,  (in  which  the  jii^l  and  Al* 
mighty  (io<l  has  nuprinted  many  signs  of  his  j^wer  and  skill)  in  such  i 
manner  us  lt>  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  amendment  and  correction, 
to  Ik»  coni  I  ary  to  reason. 

‘  '!  hese  latter  punishments  shoiihl  only  he  inflicted  for  the  acluil 
conimission  of  a  crime.  I’or  criminal  intention,  nothing  beyond  the 
first-iiK  niioned  punishments  should  he  inflicted.  'I'he  general  lule  ujH)n 
this  suhji'Ct  is, — that  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the  good  of  the  whole; 
the  secruul,  that  ot  the  individual-  In  like  manner,  the  first  care  of  * 
physician,  in  applying  a  remedy  lo  one  part  of  the  Inuly,  is  to  attend  to 
the  health  of  the  wh<de;  and  if  he  finds  that  llie  existence  of  the  dii^ 
eased  pari  dtsiroys  the  healiii  of  the  whole,  he  drK*s  not  hesitate  to  lake 
it  away;  but  it  he  should  not  apprehend  that  consequence,  he  exerli  lU 
his  ability  U»cun'  the  part  that  is  diseased.*  pp.  33,  31. 

W  Account  of  the  Caccs  in  Salsctte,  By  Henry  Salt-  Esq. 

Tills  active  and  enterprising  Traveller,  while  in  India,  em¬ 
ployed  part  of  his  leisure  in  visiting  some  of  the  excavations  w 
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the  neitjhboiirhooil  of  Hoiiibay.  Tliey  are  ilescribed  an  highly 
idorntMl  witli  sculpture,  now  much  decayed  from  damp  and 
Mr.  S.  lias  succeeded  in  conveyiui;  a  suHicienlly  dis¬ 
tinct  icit*tt  of  the  general  character  ol*  these  laborious  monuments 

Hindoo  |>4itieii(!e  and  superstition.  As,  however,  the  descrip- 
tioiiH  are  illustrated  hy  ent^ravini^s,  to  which  they  constantly 
n*fer,  and  without  wliich  we  should  despair  of  makint^  our  traii- 
(<Tipt  intellii^ble,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this  cursory 
notice,  and  refer  the  reader,  for  further  information,  to  the  book 
itself. 

VI.  On  the  Similitude  hetuten  the  Gipsi/  and  Ilindasi'anee  Languages, 

Hy  Lieut.  Francis  Irvine. 

Whoever  lias  happeneil  to  meet  a  Gipsy  of  the  genuine  breed, 
will  have  been  forcibly  struck,  not  merely  with  tlie  foreign,  but 
with  the  non* European  cast  of  feature  which  marks  that  sin^u- 
lir  and  Nomadic  tribe.  W  hether  they  are  of  liindoo,  or  even 
of  Asiatic  orit^in,  may  admit  of  a  (|tu^tiou  ;  but  w  e  believe  that 
^’fficral  opinion  <lerives  them  from  llindostan.  On  his  voya^^e 
to  India  in  1805,  Mr.  Irvine  found  on  board  the  vessel,  a  recruit 
fur  the  Company’s  service,  who  had  sjieiit  part  of  his  life  amoni^ 
tbe  (iipsie^,  and  had  acquired  their  laiii;uatre.  From  this  man  he 
uhlttined  about  one  hundred  and  forty  wonls,  which  he  has 
nns^ed  in  apposition  to  their  eastern  synoniines,  some  of  which 
hive  a  strong,  and  others  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  Gipsy 
dani',  while  others  bear  no  similarity  to  it  whatever. 

VII.  Translations  from  the  Persian,  iUustrativc  of  the  Opinions  of  the 
Hunni  and  Shia  Sects  of  ^lahomedans.  By  Sir  .lohii  Malcolm. 

We  have  been  oxceedint^ly  interested  hy  the  perusal  of  these 
Translations,  which  eoiitain  a  curious  specimen  of  Mahornedan 
coniruversy,  and  a  very  happy  illustrutioii  of  the  facility  with 
vhicli  a  detcrmiiied  purpose  can  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  It  is  commonly  known,  that  the  Mahomedans 
ve  divideil  into  two  ^reat  sects,  Soonees,  and  Sheeahs.  The 
^•eiitial  diflerence  between  thtMU  relates  to  the  line  of  succes- 
’Mon  from  the  Prophet ;  the  former  supportiiii^  the  rii^ht  of 
Aboubeker,  the  latter  conteiidiny^  that  he  was  a  mere  usurper,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Ali,  who  alone  was  the  lei^itimate  heir.  The 
^'^ees,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  prevalent  or  established 
are  e.e  officio  assuming^  and  intolerant ;  while  the  Sheeahs 
vc  the  advocates  of  more  liberal  constructions,  and  less  exclusive 
Aliments.  In  the  documents  before  us,  the  dissenters  have 
^idedly  the  advantat^c  ;  the  true  churchmen  breathe  threaten- 
ami  slaughter  :  they  are  the  ‘  faithful,’  and  it  is  their  *  indis- 
pwjsable  duty*  to  worry  the  unbelievers,  to  ‘  kill  and  extirpate* 
berciics,  to  ‘  raxe  their  houses,’  and  what  is  better  still,  to  ‘  iteize 
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‘  their  property.'  The  Slieoah  answer  to  the  fulminatioas  of 
tlu*se  venerable  judges  of  the  IJzheck  Star-chain  her,  U  cool, 
finite,  and  victorious  ;  tlie  liberality  which  it  inculcates  extendi 
even  to  ‘  infidels,*  athrmin^,  in  the  lant^ua^c  of  one  of  their 
sacred  authorities,  that*  in  the  day  of  judgment  Noah  will  stand 
‘  nNliatned  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator,  for  havin&^  desired  the 
‘  death  of  sinners.’  A  story,  probably  an  iiif^enious  fabrication, 
is  added  to  these  controversial  pieces,  which  narrates  the  parti, 
nilars  and  result  of  a  public  disputation  between  a  i^roupof 
Soonee  iloctors,  and  a  beautiful  and  aeconn>lished  Slieeab  female, 
who,  of  course,  for  the  writer  was  of  the  proscribed  party,  ob- 
tains  a  decisive  victory,  even  to  the  admiration  of  the  Calipb  Ha- 
roun,  whose  prejudices  lay  strongly  on  the  other  side. 

\'lll.  .4  Treatise  on  Sufiisni^  or  Mahometlin  Mjjsticiatn.  By  Lieu;. 

.tames  William  Ciraham. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  very 
exceptionable  jiaper.  It  relates  to  a  singular  sect  of  Mussulman 
Antinoinians,  who  reject  the  authority  of  their  religious  law,and 
profess,  by  disengaging  their  minds  from  earthly  concerns,  to 
pass  through  the  various  degrees  of  this  mental  abstraction,  until 
by  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  intercourse  with 
the  Supreme,  they  become  absorbed  in  the  divine  essence.  This 
species  of  spiritual  free-masonry  has  its  various  stages,  and  cor¬ 
responding  advances  in  the  mystic  life  ;  and  of  these  Lieutenant 
Ciraham  gives  an  intelligible,  though  not  pleasantly  written  de¬ 
scription.  The  word  Sufi  imports  ‘  wise,  devout,  spiritual;* 
and  the  four  ‘  states’  through  which  the  adepts  pass  are,  1st 
The  law.  ^lental  worship.  ).  Inspiration.  4.  I  nion  with 
the  Deity.  >Vith  tlu*sc  states  four  ‘  stages’  run  parallel.  1. 
Humanity.  *2.  Communication  with  the  angelic  world.  3. 
Power.  1.  Divinity.  Of  the  Sujis  themselves  there  arc  three 
kinds  ;  the  first,  pure,  gentle,  and  forbearing,  partaking  of  the 
‘  beauty,  grace,  and  mildness’  of  the  Deity  ;  the  second,  kindled 
by  the  contemplation  of  ‘  the  ardent  and  consuming  glory*  of 
tin*  Divinity  ;  the  third  class  is  described  as  of  a  mixed  and  leu 
definite  character,  not  always  n*maining  in  one  frame  of  mind, 
but  alternating  between  the  two  former.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  divisions,  the  )lahomeilans  refer  all  of  their  communion 
who  have  been  illustrious  either  for  knowledge  or  sanctity,  ^^ome 
strange  and  absunl  anecdotes  are  subjoined,  in  order  to  shew 
the  notions,  popularly  entertained  of  the  powers  possessed  by 
the  Sufi^  when  he  has  passed  to  the  more  advanced  states  or 
stages  of  his  profession.  Part  of  one  of  these  we  shall  extract 
Shems  'Tebrei'z,  a  celebrated  mystic,  had,  in  raising  the  dead  ^ 
life,  used  expressions  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  eccles* 
astical  court ;  he  acknowledgeil  the  oftence, 
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*  anJ  «a‘ul  he  u  as  ready  ti)  undergo  any  punishroent  the  law  mighl 
which  on  being  ret'erred  to  was  Haying  alive.  When  the  sentence 
ordered  to  be  put  into  execution,  no  knives  could  cut  him,  though 
[ixy  trictl  in  ditl'erent  parts;  his  body  was  become  invulnerable.  It  is 
n*Uli*d,  that  he  ascended  in  spirit  to  one  of  the  heavens,  w  here  he  saw  a 
iflo>isU|H’rh  tent  belonging  to  the  Prophet  (Mahomed)  stretched  out,  and 
ihe  Prophet  within  it ;  but  the  tent  had  a  rent,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
iruugh  it  full  in  the  Prophet's  face,  to  his  inconvenience  : — Sheins  ’I’e- 
br<ti  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  and  said  that  it  should  be  mended  : 
ibc  Pn'plict  replied,  that  it  was  the  tent  of  Sheryat,  and  that  the  rent 
ihcrcia  occasioned  by  him  (Shems  Tebreez)  in  the  above  instance,  by 
icting  thus  against  Shcryaty  and  that  it  could  only  l)c  mended  by  his 
undergoing  the  punisbment  due  thereto ;  which  he  assentinl  to.  After 
ihh  spiritual  intercourse,  he  told  the  doctors  and  teachers  of  the  law  to 
cut  the  skin  from  his  fiH't ;  or  rather  he  himself  miide  an  incision  at  his 
toe;  from  thence  they  stript  otf  the  whole  of  the  skin  of  his  hotly.  When 
they  had  thus  llayinl  him,  he  requested  his  own  skin,  as  the  letter  of  the 
tia  wasfultilled  :  they  gave  it  to  him.  This  he  made  his  khirqeh  or  der* 
dish’s  habit,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and  went  away.  These  doctors, 
luon'over,  warnexl  the  j)eople  under  severe  penalty  not  to  entertain  Shems 
Tibrtvz,  or  give  him  any  thing  to  cat  or  drink.  After  he  had  thus  re- 
maiiied  some  days  without  meat  or  drink,  as  no  one  would  give  him  any, 
hr  went  at  last  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  w  here  there  was  a  dead  ox  ; 
— bii\ing  cut  a  piece  out  of  it,  he  went  again  begging  some  one  to  dress 
it  lor  him,  or  give  him  fire  ;  but  no  one  now  would  suH'er  him  to  come 
ncir,  on  account  of  his  w’hole  body  being  an  entire  ulcer  full  of  pus  and 
maggots,  and  the  intolerable  stench  proceeding  from  it.  At  last,  after 
wandering  about  a  considerable  time,  and  seeing  no  one  would  dress  it 
for  him  or  give  him  fire,  being  then  as  it  w'ere  driven  to  necessity,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  sun  to  descend  from  the  firmament  and  come  nearer  to  broil  his 
meat:— it  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  when  the  natural  conse- 
ijUfnces  may  be  expected  ; — every  one  then,  with  the  prince  at  the  head 
And  the  learned  and  great  men  who  reduced  him  to  this  state,  implored 
him  t»  relieve  their  sulferings  by  ordering  the  sun  to  return  to  its  station  ; 
which  he  granted.'  p.  114*,  115. 

If  liieut.  Graham  had  confined  himself  to  a  distinct  and  explicit 
Mitemont  of  the  doctrines  of  this  whimsical  sect,  he  would  have 
nititicd  himself  to  the  thanks  of  the  curious  inquirer  :  even  if  he 
hid  ehosen  to  travel  out  of  the  record  and  to  make  a  satirical 
qtplication  of  these  absurdities  to  any  particular  set  of  opinions 
hild  among  Christians,  we  should  have  left  him  to  his  specuia- 
botis ;  but  when  he  ventures  on  the  astounding  experiment  of 
*i^‘iug  a  direct  and  positive  analogy  between  Sufiism  and  the 
^•wpfl,  when  he  traces  a  close  parallel  between  the  mysticism  of 
ll*is  infidel  sect  and  the  doctrines  of  grace,  when  he  identities 
rtiapHorlies  of  Rousseau,  the  mystic  loves  of  Leila  and  Mij- 
and  the  celestial  inspirations  of  St  Paul,  our  contempt 
wd  indignation  arc  excited  by  bis  impiety,  nor  are  they  in  any 
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def^rro  lessened  by  the  cliimhinesM  of  the  »‘xmition.  The  irjo, 
lopy  containtMl  in  a  note  at  the  <*n<i,  hy  no  ineuim  satisfies  ^ 
resprrtins:  the  alleged  ])urity  of  the  Author’s  intentions.  If  ‘ 

‘  lon^  residence  in  the  East’  has  rendered  him  lf‘ss  eon\rrsint  I 
i>ith  the  import  of  his  native  loinjue,  it  wotdd  have  been  ea^f  i© 
employ  the  correcting  hand  of  a  friend.  Suc!i  u  pajkT  as  this 
in  its  present  form,  ought  itot  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Hoinbay  Society.  'Mo*  Author’s  consunrotif 
ignorance  of  tlie  plain  and  ol)\ious  meaning  of  Scripture,  u  not 
leM  coiis|)iciious  than  the  indiscretion  (to  use  the  mildest  tennl 
with  which  he  has  violated  its  jniie  and  practical  morulit),  its 
simple  and  accessible  wisdom,  and  the  sacred  niaje3t)  which  in. 
vests  it,  as  a  communication  from  (iod,  by  bringing  it  to  a 
common  level  with  the  reveiies  of  enthusiasts,  or  ihc  inveuiioni 
of  knaves. 

IX.  Account  cf  ihc  present  compared  '^iih  the  ancient  State  of  Baiy 
Ion.  By  Captain  Kiiward  riTdcriek. 

This  well  written  ])aper  communicates  a  remarkably  distinct  i 
description  of  the  present  state  of  that  magniheent  and  deioted 
city.  Of  that  proud  and  powerful  capital,  with  its  imjnvgnable  I 
inuuitions  and  unrivalled  palaces,  nothing  now  remains  hut  i 
few  mounds  of  earth  and  brick,  and  its  surrounding  region, 


once  of  surpassing  fertility,  is  now  an  uncultivated  waste.  The 
tremendous  pledge  of  prophetic  menace, — “  1  will  sweep  it  with 
the  besom  of  destruction” — has  been  awfully  redeenieil,  tnd 
the  pride,  the  pomp,  the  dominion  of  the  queen  of  the  east,  hire 
now  so  completely  vanished,  that  within  a  space  of  twenty  one 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  with  the  added  range 
of  sight  from  on  horseback,  Capt.  Frederick  was  unable  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  slightest  vestiges  of  the  lofty  walls,  or  of  the  deep  foss 
by  which  tlk'y  were  surrounded.  Tin?  principal  remains  consist 
of  a  few  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  flillah,  and  of  these  lb< 
most  important  is  that  to  which  is  attributed  the  name  of  Bolus’s 
Tower.  'I'his  ruin  had  biH*n  described  by  Della  Valle,  as  i 
shapeles!!  and  indeteruiinable  mass ;  but  Capt.  F.  was  much 
gratitied  on  finding  that  its  form  was  still  preserved  with  con¬ 
siderable  regularity,  and  by  being  enabled  to  ascertain  tbatit 
Was  almost  a  perfect  sipiare,  which  be  paced  round  in  nine 
hundred  steps,  calculated  by  him  at  22o0  feet.  Its  outer  to 
had  he<m  constructed  of  red  furnace- baked  bricks  cemented  with 
lime  and  sand  ;  hut  the  interior  mass  was  formed  of  sun-bunt 
brick  with  layers  of  reed  and  bitumen.  Supposing  thin^  ^ 
remain  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  when  Della  Valle 
the  spot,  (in  UUO)  his  descri[)tion  does  not  perfectly  ^aewrd 
with  that  ol  Capt.  F.,  whose  8n|>erior  accuracy  is  unquestion¬ 
able  ;  and  consequently,  that  part  of  31ajor  Ilcuneirs  reasofl* 
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iir  foiiiuieti  on  the  statements  of  the  older  traveller, 

must  fall  to  the  sjroiind.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  form  and 
lUteof  this  niAijnificeiit  and  lofty  tower,  Capt.  Frederick  adds 
liule  or  nothing  to  the  inquiries  and  calculations  of  Major 
Reuurll,  in  his  invaluahle  work  on  the  Geography  of  llerodo- 
IIP.*  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  of  Iselus,  and  rose 
tower  above  tower  to  a  lieii^ht  exceediiij^  by  twenty  feet  that  of 
ibc  threat  ])yTamiti  of  Memphis. 

X.  Account  of  the  Hill- Fort  of  Chapanecr^  in  Cuzt  rat,  By  Captain 

William  Miles. 

XI.  The  Fifth  Sermon  of  Siuli  ;  'franslatetl  from  the  Persian.  By 

Janus  Boss,  Ksq. 

This  singular  |)roduction  is  a  jjenuine  specimen  of  Mahome- 
dm  pulpit  eloquence.  It  commences  with  a  prayer,  and  then 
p)es  on  in  an  a])parently  desultory  manner  to  iirsjc  repentance, 
ind>ari(uis  otiirr  spiritual  virtues,  intermin^liiii^  its  exhorta¬ 
tions  with  expressions  which  savour  strongly  of  Sufiism. 
Thm*  seems,  however,  to  he  a  fine  poetic  spirit  and  feelintjf, 
irniil  the  peeuliarities  of  sentiment  and  construction,  pervading; 
this  Hnimated  and  eloquent  composition,  and  thoui'h  the  mean- 
in;;  aiul  coherence  are  not  always  reailily  discernible,  we  think 
that  with  a  little  attention  they  may  be  ascertained.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  meet  with  a  passage  of  threat  force  and  majesty. 

•The  ninth  hea\cn  atskelh  the  divine  throne — O  thou  !  hast  thou  any 

•  Wo  cannot  avoid  here  advorlin*;  to  a  circumstance  which  shews 
both  how  nt  ctssary  it  is  to  luiNe  recourse  to  original  authorities,  and 
bo»  link*  they  are  really  consulted  in  casts  where  a  stdution  is  not  l<i 
bfobiaiiud  in  any  other  way.  Capt.  Frederick,  referring;  to  the  exten- 
S'e  base  on  which  the  tower  of  Uelus  was  laised,  cites  Herodotus,  on 
the  authoriiy  (»1  Major  iteunell,  as  assigning  to  it  a  length  ami  height 
^  five  hundred  11*01.  'fhis  the  Major  justly  rejects  as  altogether  absurd, 
con'ukred  as  the  'limensions  of  one  side  ot  a  base,  on  w  hich  a  super¬ 
structure  ot  adequate  pri>porli<>n  was  to  be  raised ;  and  proposes  to 
Dndcrstaiul  Ileroilotus  as  intending  to  say,  ‘  breadth  and  lengtlj/  instead 
^t  ‘  breadih  and  height  ;*  but  Capt.  Fitslerick  gravely  remarks,  that 
'the  learned  illuslraior*  seems  to  lum  ‘  to  have  construed  the  meaning 
‘of  llenulotus  into  a  sense  fhiit  ean  hnnllif  be  admitted*  ft  is,  after  nil, 
I  curious  circumstance,  that  the  |>!issage  in  Herodotus  will  bear  no  other 
than  that  w  hich  the  sagacity  of  Major  It.,  without  the  knowledge 
^ Creek,  directed  him  to,  but  which  Capt.  Frederick  stales  to  In*  ernv- 
1  he  words  are  to  fxfiKOf  to  iipo;,  rightly  romlertxl  by 
bchweigh®usor  in  tongit adincm  et  in  lutitn  hntm,  'fhe  error  seems  to 
b*ve originated  in  an  early  Falin  ve.rsion,  and  as  Mr.  BekK*  miktransUte« 
tbc  words  ‘  depth*  and  ‘  height,’ wc  suppose  that  Furcher,  vvhom,  we 
l^^lwve,  he  is  understood  to  have  consulted  moix*  frupieiuly  than  he  did 
^  original,  has  falleu  into  the  same  error. 
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intimation  of  him  ?  And  the  llirono  «n>\voi>  the  ninth  heaven _ An4 

cl<M)t  thou  uiuleritand  any  thiiii;  that  concerneth  him  ?* 

‘  lU*  zealous  and  vigilant,  that  when  the  anjjel  of  death  may  inroK^ 
thee  in  his  shadow,  thou  hast  the  garment  of  Devotion  to  Mrapnmad 
tint* ;  lest  on  such  an  ta'casioii,  ns  wljen  eyes  shall  be  slreainiiisj  aud 
hearts  burning ;  when  Satan  shall  inspect  the  faithful  with  a  greedy 
and  the  vindictive  javelin  of  Death  l>e  aimed  indiscriminately  intu  e\«ry 
bosom,  then  must  either  the  sweet  scent  of  selection  or  otfensive  odour 
of  rejection,  assail  us  individually :  if  the  grateful  perfume  of  affectiou  I 
and  gtxMl-will,  then  shalt  thou  listen  to  this  happy  annunciation:  (iod  | 
hath  said.  Be  not  uneasy  or  dejected  at  heart,  but  give  oar  to  the  joytul  I 
tidings  of  Paradise,  such  a^  have  Inen  announced  to  you.  But,— «Ilm  I 
(Jod  forbid, — should  the  noxious  vapour  of  rejection  and  ill-will  be  j 
thy  lot,  the  sign  of  desperation  will  be  seared  on  thy  forehead.  ThH  j 
day,  alas!  there  is  no  liappy  news  for  the  inirpiitous.  Many  there  we  j 
who  have  worn  the  garments  of  the  chosen,  whose  names  have  beta  I 
recorded  in  the  register  of  rejection;  but  to  them  it  was  not  knov>n;  | 
ami  many  who  have  put  on  the  robi*s  of  rejection  have  Iktii  irumbertd  ! 
amongst  the  elect;  but  this  they  know  not.’  pp.  153.  j 

This  last  cited  passage  is  immediately  followed  by  the  well-  | 
known  story  of  Santon  Barsisa,  told  with  great  strength,  but 
occrasionally  with  rather  more  of  minute  metaphor  than  is  quitr 
suited  to  Ktiropean  taste.  For  instance,  after  haying  described 
the  apparent  sanctity,  and  the  lurking  pride  and  self-applauK 
of  the  Anchorite,  Sadi  goes  on  to  say,  tliat  ‘  in  process  oftiine,  ! 
‘  the  devil  underhand  laid  beneath  the  floor  of  his  cell  a  chiio 
*•  of  temptation  and  a  train  of  machination,  in  order  tliat  OA  < 
*  some  unpropitious  occasion  the  thorn  of  ill-luck  might,  through  : 
‘  intention  or  mistake,  get  entangled  in  the  skirt  of  his  gtr-  ; 
‘  ment.’  I 


XII.  Account  of  the  Origin^  Historic ^  and  Mantirrs  of  the  Race  oj  Met  i 
called  Runjanis,  By  C’apt.  John  Briggs.  | 

The  Di'ccan,  or  that  part  of  India  south  of  the  Nerbuddi,  | 
is  entirely  destitute  of  river  navigation  ;  the  streams  being  in  thf 
hot  season  too  shallow,  and  wlien  swollen  by  the  jieriodictl  | 
rains  too  impetuous  for  the  purposes  of  traflic.  Lnternal  coo-  | 
merce  is  carrietl  on  by  means  of  bullocks,  trained  to  carry 
heavy  loads,  and  immense  numbers  of  these  useful  animals  trf  i 
continually  occupied  in  conveying  grain  and  other  articles  of  | 
merchandise,  from  one  quarter  of  Hindostan  to  another.  Tbe  | 
Bunjaras,  a  class  of  men  diflering  from  the  inhabitants  of  tbs  ! 
Deccan  in  language,  habits,  and  manners,  are  the  chief  pro-  i 
prietors  of  these  cattle,  and  the  principal  agents  in  this  specie  i 
j  of  commercial  transport.  From  the  gt'iieral  reseroblance  of 

their  customs,  but  especially  from  the  similarity  of  langu^ 
tliere  can  he  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the  northern  protinc* 
of  Marwar,  as  the  place  whence  they  originally  came,  thoujb 
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iliey  seiMii  in  their  dress  to  have  adopted  the  iMahratta  costutue. 
Tlit'V  are  ])ro|)erly  of  the  Kujpoot  or  military  class,  and  tlioii^h 
they  Inive  taken  up  the  mercantile  profession,  they  are  bravo 
ind  resolute.  They  are  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  two  most 
powerhd  of  which  have  inherited  a  feud  of  revenue  and  rivalry, 
ahicli  has  repeatedly  broken  out  in  san«^uinury  com)>laints. 
When  Aurengxebe  was  mukinp:  preparations  for  (he  invasion 
of  the  south  of  India,  he  applied  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Hun- 
jirts,  who  readily  undertook  the  transport  of  his  supplies,  and 
icquitted  themselves  to  his  satisfaction  in  performance  of  their 
contract.  From  this  powerful  and  politic  tyrant,  they  pretend 
to  have  received  Uiree  privile«;es  which  they  never  fail  to  exert. 

1.  To  strip  the  thatch  from  all  houses  when  f^rain  is  scarce, 
i  To  seize  all  water  which  they  can  find  ready  drawn.  3. 
Indiscriminate  plunder  in  an  enemy's  country.  Since  the  time 
of  Nasir  Jung,  in  1749,  they  have  been  generally  employed  both 
by[the  native  and  European  armies,  in  the  carriage  of  grain  ;  and 
since  the  first  war  with  Tippoo,  the  English  government  has 
regularly  contracted,  with  them,  much  to  their  mutual  advan* 
tige.  The  Bunjaras,  though  represented  as  completely  desti¬ 
tute  of  real  fidelity,  finding  it  their  interest  to  be  steady  to  the 
ciuse  of  a  nation  which  pays  liberally  and  punctually,  have 
generally  been  true  to  their  engagements,  and  in  the  few 
insUnces  where  they  have  ventured  on  violating  them,  the 
English  commanders  have  punished  them  by  the  halter.  Con¬ 
nected  with  this  circumstance,  a  striking  anecdote  is  related  by 
Captain  Briggs.  In  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Indian 
campaigns,  a  small  body  of  these  men,  with  their  naig  or  petty 

commander,  while  endeavouring  to  join  the  enemy, 

• 

was  intercepted  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Dooly  Khan,  com¬ 
manding  a  body  of  the  Nizam's  horse;  he  reported  the  circumstance  to 
Lord  Wellington,  who  wrote  to  Dooly  Khan  to  confiscate  the  grain  and 
iungihe  naig  of  the  tauda.  The  Nizam's  otlicer,  however,  neglected  to 
rxecuie  the  latter  part  of  the  order,  but  appropriated  the  grain  to  the  use 
of  his  troops  •  and,  as  a  very  curious  incident  arose  from  this  circum- 
itince,  I  shall  relate  it,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
»ubjeci;  it  will  however  tend  to  show  in  what  veneration  Lord  Welling- 
ion's  character  was  then  held,  and  also  evince  the  degree  of  penetration 
mio  men's  characters  which  some  of  the  Indians  possess. 

‘  In  the  vear  1808,  five  years  after  the  circumstance  which  has  l)cen 
mentioned  took  place,  the  very  naig  who  was  going  over  to  the  enemy, 
bearing  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Barclay  (who  had  been  adjutant-general 
'•ilh  Marquis  Wellington  in  the  Deccan)  was  then  the  town-major  ol 
Madras,  went  to  him  and  complained  that  I)ooly  Khan  had  in  the  year 
ISOv)  or  1804  seized  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  for  which  he  had  never 
•ccounietl.  ('olonel  Barclay  was  imposed  on  by  the  story,  and  wrote 
to  a  Iriend  at  llydrabad  to  interest  himself  w  ith  the  Resident,  Captain 
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Thomas  SyHenham,  to  recover  the  money  from  Dooly  Klian.  Accord 
inj^ly  Captain  Sydenham  sometime  atlerwards  becrgfd  that  Dooly  Kkia 
would  call  on  him  on  business.  After  UMnj»  seated  the  subject  aas  io. 
troduced,  and  the  Bunjara  naig  called  in.  Dooly  Khan  instantly  recol> 
lected  the  circumstance;  and  said/*  1  have  got  about  me  the  order  to 
hang  that  old  man  and  produced,  from  among  a  number  of  other 
letters  which  he  took  out  of  his  turban,  the  identical  letter.  Of  coane 
the  Bunjara's  cause  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Captain  Sydenham  coogra* 
tulatcnl  him  on  his  fortunate  escape.  Captain  Sydenham,  however, 
could  not  help  asking  Dooly  Khan  how  he  came  to  have  the  lettenof 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  (as  he  then  was)  [1808]  about  him;  “  since,"  said 
he,  **  you  could  not  have  Uen  aware  of  the  subject  U|^)n  which  I 
qui*sled  this  visit."  ‘‘  No,"  said  the  chieftain,  “  that’s  true ;  but  yoa 
sec  in  that  packet  every  letter  1  ever  received  from  General  Wellesley; 
and  1  kiH’p  them  always  close  to  my  person,  or  on  my  head,  out  of 
rcspt'cl  for  the  talents  and  capacity  of  a  man  whose  equal  I  never  siw, 
either  as  a  soldier  or  politician  :  and  while  I  possess  these,  I  am  con* 
vinced  I  shall  meet  with  no  harm;  they  arc  in  fact,"  said  he,  “  a  tili>* 
man.’"  pp.  17b,  177* 


From  their  wamlerinj;  life  and  constant  exposure  to  all  vi* 
rieties  of  weather,  tlic  Huiijaras  are  hardy  and  fierce ;  in  fact, 
they  are  a  set  of  unprincipled  banditti,  only  restrained  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  the  grossest  outrages.  Though  they  hare 
ample  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  they  are  kept  in  a  slate  of 
comparative  poverty,  hy  their  universal  and  boundless  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  luiinher  of  bullocks  for  the  purposes 
uf  transport,  in  their  possession,  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than 
200,000.  When  the  English  government  require  their  services, 
it  is  usual  to  make  tliem  a  pecuniary  advance,  witli  wliich  they 
purchase  grain,  and  tleliver  it  to  the  troops  under  the  inspection 
of  a  commissary.  'I'heir  internal  regulations  are,  on  tlie  whole, 
ailaptod  to  llieir  condition.  Excepting  in  cases  of  murder,  pecu¬ 
niary  fines  and  exile  are  the  only  punishments,  and  these  are 
awarded  hy  a  jury,  who  are  also  liable  to  the  challenge  of  tiie 
culprit  :  he  may  even  finally  reject  tlieir  jurisdiction,  hut  in  that 
case,  he  is  compelled  to  leave  the  horde  or  taudu.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  taudas  or  divisions  of  the  tribe,  are  not  allowed  to  rcceiw 
tiigitives  from  each  other  ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meinben 
of  the  same  tribe  are  not  permitted  to  intermarry,  nil  connexiou 
between  males  and  females  of  the  same  clan  being  considered 
as  incest,  and  punished  hy  expulsion.  These  regulations,  with 
others  equally  well  suited  to  the  peculiar  character  and  eiifuin- 
stances  of  tliis  singular  people,  were  originally  framed  ami  €»- 
forcinl  hy  the  chief  of  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Boti- 
jaras,  and  have  since  been  either  wholly  or  in  purl  adopted  by 
the  ri*si. 
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\11I.  An  Account  of  the  Varisnath-Gowricha  worshipped  in  the  Desert 
Parkur,  Hy  Lieutenant  James  Mackmunio. 

This  paper  relates  to  an  idol  in  (jiuzerat,  which  is  supposed 
to  bide  itMdt’  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  occasionally  to  shift 
luqnarters  when  displeased  with  its  situation.  It  is  in  the  |k>s- 
«siion  oi  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Rajepoots,  who  is  only  to  be 
pr«vaileii  upon  to  exhibit  it  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum. 
This  is  generally  advanced  by  some  wealthy  merchant,  who  is 
imitlly  followed  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  This  expensive  species  of  worship  is,  however,  much  on 
(be  (lecline. 

XIV.  Observations  on  Two  Sepulchral  Urns  found  in  Bushire  tn 
Persia,  Hy  William  Erskine,  Esq. 

\\\  Account  of  the  Caxc-Tewple  of  Elcphanta,  Hy  William 

Erskine,  Esq. 

This  is  a  communication  of  a  very  careful  and  minute  exami- 
Dition  of  the  great  cavern-pagoda  of  Elephanta.  However 
Taluahic  and  correct  these  observations  may  be,  yet  they  con¬ 
sist  of  details  which  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  per¬ 
fectly  intoUigiblc  without  engravings,  and  that  magnificent  ex¬ 
cavation  has  been  so  often  described  in  its  great  features,  that 
we  feel  ourselves  exempted  from  any  other  attempt  to  set  them 
forth. 

XVI.  Remarks  on  the  Substance  called  GcZ^  or  Manna^ found  in  Persia 
and  Armenia.  By  Captain  Edward  Frederick. 

At  Persian  entertainments,  a  kind  of  cake  or  sweetmeat  is 
commonly  served  up,  which  has  excited  considerable  iiniuiry 
iraoug  the  Europeans,  who  have  never  yet  been  able  to  uscer- 
tiin  from  the  incurious  natives,  either  its  nature  or  the  place 
from  ahich  it  is  obtained.  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
1  ▼egetahle  exudation,  but  Capt.  F.,  when  at  Khonsar,  about 
100  miles  west  of  Ispahan,  found  himself  on  the  spot  whence 
much  of  the  consumption  was  supplied,  and  satisfied  himself 
ty  actual  inspection,  that  it  is  in  reality  ‘  a  white  kind  of  sticky 
'  substance  like  hoar-frost,’  the  production  of  a  small  insect  of 
die  Aphis  tribe,  which  is  found  on  the  tender  branches  of  a  plant 
unlike  broom. 

Remarks  an  the  Province  of  Kattiwar,  its  Inhabitants^  their 
Manners  and  Custotns.  By  Lieutenant  J antes  Macmunlo. 

This  province  is  usually  known  as  the  peninsula  of  (jtizerat, 
^  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Rajepoots  and  Kattees.  The  former 
^ known  as  the  military  tribe  of  the  Hindoo  race.  The 
btter  were  originally  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  ar.d 
l»rohably  formed  a  part  of  that  great  tide  of  emigration,  which 
'oL.  XI.  N.S.  ‘2  O 
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has  been  urged  towards  the  east  and  south  by  the  invasions  aod 
persecutions  of  the  Mahomedans.  They  have  been,  until  recctt 
times,  a  fierce  and  predatory  race,  subsisting  by  plunder  and 
exaction,  and  holding  in  contempt  all  settled  habits  and  a|^. 
cultural  occupations.  A  certain  species  of  subjection  to  a  chief 
was  acknowledged  by  the  minor  chieftains  ;  but  if  any  one  of  the 
latter  fancied  himself  aggrieved  by  the  higher  power,  he  decUiad 
himself  an  outlaw,  sent  off  his  villagers  to  a  place  of  security, 
burnt  his  village,  and  temk  the  field  against  his  liege  lord,  ha* 
rassing  his  possessions,  and  carrying  on  an  incessant  system  of 
marauding  attacks,  until  his  grievances  were  redressed. 

‘  The  circumstances  attending  the  driving  of  cattle  in  the  north*na 
parts  of  lhallawar  arc  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  When  the 
alarm  is  sounded  from  the  village,  the  cattle  surround  the  herd  andac* 
company  him  as  fast  as  he  can  run  ;  they  arc  guided  by  his  voice,  tod 
until  deprived  of  their  keeper,  the  plunderers  seldom  or  ever  succeed  ii 
driving  them  off.  The  robbers,  who  arc  Hindoos,  dare  not  shoot  for 
fear  of  killing  one  of  the  cows ;  and  his  person  being  surrounded  by 
the  cattle,  they  arc  frequently  unable  to  reach  the  head  with  their 
•pears;  if  they  succeed,  however,  in  killing  or  seizing  the  cowherd,  the 
animals  ap{K?ar  to  be  quite  lost,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  horsemen  drive 
away  a  herd  of  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  at  full  spet'd,  and  urging 
them  with  their  spears,  us  we  may  suppose  our  border  pricken  did  in 
former  days.  The  danger  to  which  the  cattle  arc  exposed,  would 
almost  nppear  to  have  made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  obedieoct 
to  their  kiTjier ;  and  I  have  seen  a  herd  of  thii'sty  cows  and  bullocki 
rushing  down  to  the  water  of  a  tank  suddenly  halted,  and  wheeled  of 
without  tasting  the  water,  merely  by  the  voice  of  a  single  man;  and  it 
may  bo  remarked,  that  notone  of  these  animals  probably  had  ever  been 
tied,  or  lamed  in  any  way.’  pp.  C72* 

It  is  among  the  inhabitants  of  (his  part  of  India,  that  the 
singular  custom  of  tragn  prevails.  The  Bhaitty  a  tribe  invested 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  arc  accnstomctl  to  become  per* 
aonal  securities  for  the  performance  of  contracts  between  other 
individuals  ;  and  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  they  have  pledged  themselves,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
most  fearful  extremities,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

‘  In  the  year  1806',  a  bhal  of  Veweingaum  named  Kunna  had  beco®f 
security  on  the  part  of  Dossajee,  the  present  chieftain  of  Malliainthe 
MuchiK>  Kaunta,  for  a  aum  of  money  payable  to  the  Guicawar  go'tiP* 
jnenl :  the  time  ^  peel  bed  for  paym»‘nl  arrived,  and  Dossajee  refuj^*® 
fulfil  his  eng  igeinent.  Government  applied  to  the  zamin  or 
who  .ifter  several  fruitless  attempts  to  persuade  Dossajee  to  comply 
Ills  bond,  rciuriuHl  lu  his  house  ;  and  after  p;issing  some  lime  in  pr»y*t» 
a>seinbUd  his  family,  and  desired  his  wile  to  prepare  a  daughter  aW 
Si  ven  \*ears  of  ago  for  traga^,  ’1  he  innocent  child,  taught  from  ^ 

•  Colonel  Walker  relates  that  he  sal  up  a  whole  night  with 
Bbat  in  consultaiioo,  before  this  was  determined  on* 
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jirliest  infancy  to  reflect  on  the  sacred  character  and  divine  origin  of  her 
iK^ly,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  for  thesacritice,  required  nocom- 
pgliion  to  follow  the  path  by  which  the  honour  of  her  cast  was  to  be  pre- 
iritfd.  Having  bathed  and  dressed  herself  in  her  best  clothes,  she 
^hi^ith  her  head  upon  her  father's  knee,  and  holding  aside  her  long 
Uir,  she  resigned  herself  without  a  struggle  to  the  sword  of  this  uiuin- 
rani  barbarian.  The  bhxKl  of  a  bhat  being  sprinkiinl  on  the  gate  of 
4e  chieftain,  produced  an  instantani'ous  payment  of  the  money  ;  pro* 
of  land  to  the  father,  and  a  handsome  mausoleum  or  doree  to  the 
diu^bter,  marked  the  desire  of  the  Rajpoot  to  avert  the  punishment  sup- 
poi^  to  await  the  spiller  of  a  Charon's  blood.'  pp.  281, 282. 

The  practice  of  infanticide,  peculiar  to  a  tribe  of  Uajepoots 
a  ibis  province,  has  been  often  noticed,  but  we  are  happy  to 
njfthat  it  has  been  much  restrained  by  the  exertions  of  Col. 
Wilker. 


XVIll.  Aciioynt  of  the  Cornelian  ]\Iineg  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ra- 

roach. 


XIX.  Some  Account  of  the  Famine  in  Guzerat^in  the  Years  1812  and 
1813.  Ry  Captain  James  Kivell  Curnuc. 


XX.  Vlan  of  a  Comparatixe  Vocabulary  of  Indian  Languages,  By  Sir 
'  Jamc^s  Mackintosh. 


An  Appendix  is  subjoined,  containing  ^  Queries*  and  *  Ex* 
‘tracts*  from  the  Proccedinj^  of  the  Society. 

Of  Colonel  Francklin*s  work,  wc  can  give  only  a 'general 
notice.  We  could  not  frame  an  adequate  account  of  its  con- 
tfote,  but  by  entering  fairly  into  its  controversy,  and  examining 
the  various  opinions  and  evidences  which  have  been  brought 
krward  at  dillerent  times,  respecting  the  site  of  ancient  Palimbo- 
thrt,  the  celebrated  and  splendid  capital  of  the  Prassi,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  liindostan.  Hajamahal,  Patna, 
CiDougc,  and  Allahabad,  have  been  in  their  turns,  supposed  to 
‘t*ndon  the  ground  once  occupieil  by  that  extensive  metropolis, 
ukI  Col.  F.  has  now  collected  a  number  of  observations  which 
utisfy  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  discovered  its  true  situation 
i*  the  modern  district  of  llhaugulpoor.  Of  this  we  feel  our- 
‘dvts  quite  incompetent  to  form  a  judgement,  though  we  roust 
wofess,  that  we  have  not  been  able  very  distinctly  to  perceive 
ihe  force  or  bearing  of  some  of  his  proofs,^ nor  the  connexion  of 
of  his  facts.  The  first  part  is  not  a  little  bewildering ; 
*^gli  containing  some  valuable  and  elucidatory  matter,  it  re- 
somewhat  more  attention  to  order  and  coropactness  than 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  it.  Neither  does  it  ap|>ear  to 
“▼e  been  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  had  better  means  than 
^ctn  assume  to  have,  oi  fonning  an  accurate  judgement  on 
question.  Arrian,  describing  Palimbothra,  placed  it  on  the 
•^fluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Errannoboas,  assigning  to  this 
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last  stream,  a  rank  amun^  the  Indian  rivers  of  the  third  mi|^. 
tude.  I'he  C'hiiiidun,  which  Colonel  F.  identifies  wirii  Krru. 
iiaboas,  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  a  river  of  sufficient  cat. 
sequence  to  bear  out  the  comparison  :  the  second  j>art  coo. 
tains  the  details  of  a  journey  to  its  source,  undertaken  aiih  t 
view  to  clear  up  this  point.  With  the  result  of  his  investi^. 
tioii  the  Colonel  is  |HTfectly  satisfied ;  whether  on  sufB^t  I 
grounds  or  not,  we  must  leave  to  others  to  determine.  Some  of 
his  plates  are  well  eng^raved,  hut  we  cannot  forbear  expression 
our  sur|)rise  at  the  very  crude  and  unartist-like  views  of  sceocr) 
which  are  suftbred  to  appear. 

The  Plates  of  the  Bombay  Transactions  are  respectably  ex^ 
cuted,  but  unless  our  copy  is  incomplete,  there  are  some  want¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  references  in  the  text. 


An.  111.  liefiectiont  concerning  the  Expediency  of  a  Council  of  tkt 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden^  uitk  a  Tir* 
to  accommodate  Religious  Dijf'crencts,  and  to  promote  the  Unitj  el 
Religion  in  the  Rond  of  Peace:  humbly  but eariu*8tly  rccomrocndrt 
4o  the  serious  Attention  of  llis  Hoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Reneoi 
the  Most  Ucvereud  the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Reverend  th 
Rishops,  the  Reverend  the  Clergy’,  and  all  Lay  Persons,  who  ambit 
and  willing  dispassionately  to  consider  the  important  Subjm.  Bji 
Samuel  \Vix,  A.  M.  ^c.  6iC.  Sexrond  Edition,  with  Additions.  Loo- 
don,  J815). 

( Continued  from  Page  816.^ 

XJAVING  considered  Mr.  W'ix’s  Prefatory  Address  to tl» 
Catholic*.’,  on  the  proposed  Union  of  the  Churches  of 
Koine  and  Eng;land,  we  now  come  to  his  Exhortation  to  the 
Protestants  on  the  same  subject,  as  contained  in  the  Work 
itself.  This  opeiu'^  with  u  eulogy  upon  Charity,  which  remioib 
us  of  the  advice  we  find  in  Shakspeare  : 

- ‘  my  learned  Lord  Cardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  Charity.' 

Ill  must  of  what  is  here  delivered  upon  the  nature  of  Cbarit^i 
we  heartily  concur,  yet  not  in  all ;  for  example,  where  it  a 
stated  that  the  Charity  of  the  Gospel  includes,  among  otber 
things,  '  concord  of  opinion  a  mistake  which  will  supply  ^ 
own  refutation.  Still,  tliere  is  much  truth  and  justice  in  roost  of 
what  appears  in  favour  of  this  Divine  and  indispensable  pris* 
ciple,  so  far  as  it  is  considered  m  iUelf  When,  liowetcf, 
Mr.  Wix  pushes  his  theory  to  the  length  of  suggesting,  A** 
not  only  the  toleration  of  radical  error,  but  even  a  utk* 
with  it,  is  essential  to  the  Charity  he  recommends,  we 
then  he  jiermittcd  to  doubt  whether  this  be  tlie  Charity  of  ^ 
Gospel.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  Charity  hu 
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md  constantly  is,  made  the  plea  and  {iretext  for  some  of  the 
grettest  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice ;  a  fatal  nroof  of  the 
gfoeral  corruption  of  our  nature,  or  certainly  this  blessed  prin¬ 
ciple  would  never  be  abused  to  such  unhallowed  ends.  ^  Then 
*oolv,’  says  Arch-bishop  licighton,  ‘  we  love  both  ourselves 
Und  otliers  arig^ht,  when  we  make  our  love  to  God  the  reason 
*  and  the  rule  of  both.'  And  indeed,  without  such  a  foundation 
II  this,  our  love  to  Man  is  of  a  very  questionable  character. 
Wc  apprehend  that  the  admirable  chapter,  1  Corinthians,  xiii, 
from  which  Mr.  Wix  quotes  so  largely,  atfords  the  best  proof 
of  the  existence  and  even  universality  of  that  spurious  Charity, 
which  is  in  fact  any  thin^  else  than  the  high  and  holy  thing 
ihit  it  professes  to  be. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  a  description  of  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  Charity,  as  will  not  abide  the  test  of  the  Scriptures 
of  trutli.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Charity  of  Ignorance,  and 
there  is  the  Charity  of  Indifference  :  the  former  being  connected 
with  i  state  of  mind  which,  as  it  wants  the  perception  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth,  cannot  discern  error  in  others,  thou^i  it  be  funda¬ 
mental  and  perilous ;  and  the  latter  supposing  such  a  state  of 
mind,  as  regards  known  and  acknowledged  error  in  others  with 
'  carelessness,  and  treating  it  as  if  it  were  of  no  great  consequence 
what  is  believed,  or  what  is  disbelieved.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  last  species  of  false  Charity,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
ipeaking  of  the  Infidel  Frederick,  remarks  :  Ml  is  the  great 
^  taint  of  his  character,  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt 

*  whether  his  toleration  was  the  effect  of  Charity,  or  of  Indifie- 
^  rence ;  whether  he  meant  to  support  good '  men  of  every 

*  reli^on,  or  considered  all  religions  as  equally  good.’ 

Perhaps  few  will  be  disposed  to  refer  the  appearance  of  the 
present  work,  to  the  principle  of  Indifference,  for  there  is  in  it 
ibundant  zeal,  although  not  according  to  knowledge.”  The 
Writer  is,  probably,  one  of  the  last  to  whom  it  will  be  imputed 
that  he  looks  on  with  indifference,  whether  the  portentous 
growth  of  the  Bible  Society  be  in  question,  or  the  fearful 
increase  of  Sectarianism,  or  the  desolating  progress  of  Schism  : 
nil  the  indifference  which  he  appears  to  feel,  is  as  to  the  increase 
of  Popery,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  in  this  Protestant 
^Im.  In  this  tense,  indeed,  the  Reverend  Author  is  all  indif- 
^nce.  It  is  without  any  intention  to  adopt  an  oflfensive  line 
'  nrgument,  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  refer  the  main 
plno  and  execution  of  the  work  before  us,  to  that  other  species 

Charity,  which  consists  in  the  absence  of  all  spiritual  per¬ 
ception  upon  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  truths, 
as  the  important  and  wide  distinction  between  the  doctrines 
^  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  Church  of  England— 
^  Worship  of  the  true  God  without  the  intervention  of  Saints 
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anil  Angels,  Images  or  Idols — the  all-suflkicnt^y  of  the  oie 
ofTering  of  a  Saviour,  once  ofl'ered  on  the  Cross,  and  the  grievois 
sinfulness  of  a  continual  re|)etition  of  that  sacrifice,  by  | 
Secular  Priesthood,  in  the  frequent  oblation  of  the  consectitai 
elciucuts,  us  edicucious  for  the  living  and  the  dead — the  nect%. 
siiy  of  true  faith  in  u  crucified  Saviour,  us  alone  justifying  tW 
Binner,  without  the  addition  of  human  merit — the  suflideney  of 
Holy  Writ  without  Tradition — the  absurdity  and  criminaliti of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead — tlie  indispensable  importance  of  a  mv 
heart,  or  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  emt  of 
every  individual  who  is  ever  ccmverteil  at  all.  These  are  a  fcry 
few  of  the  instances  in  the  work  before  us,  in  which  we  tppit. 
hend  may  be  observed  a  manifest  want  of  the  first  rtyi  of 
Divine  light ;  and  we  cannot  l»ut  express  our  sincere  and  ema 
hope,  that  lie  fore  tlie  w  riter  shall  again  undertake  to  enlightn 
the  public  upon  this  grave  and  momentous  question,  he  may 
better  understand  the  character  and  genius  of  that  Chaitii 
which  we  believe  hardly  ever  found,  before,  so  hearty  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  a  Protestant  Divine.  In  the  mean  time,  as  tlieintmsto 
of  Truth  are  far  too  precious  to  be  put  in  competition  with  aiv 
feelings  of  a  subordinate  nature,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  proceed 
with  our  subject.  ^ 

Passing  over,  for  ilic  present,  some  of  the  early  pages  of  da 
Hook  before  us,  we  shall  advert  to  a  Popish  work,  from  which 
the  Author  has  made  very  copious  Extracts  in  favour  of  Tra¬ 
dition,  the  Authoriiy  of  the  Church,  &c.  extending  through  wi 
fewer  than  forty  pages  of  his  own  work.  Mr.  WiVsworkh 
indeed  so  completely  founded  upon  this  Manual  of  Devotion, 
(hat  wc  cannot  doubt  the  project  of  a  Union  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism,  first  suggested  itself  to  him  from  its  pemn), 
the  scheme  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  Author  appearing  to  be, 
to  shew  that  there  is  little  or  no  didiculty  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  eoiisenting  to  submit  their  opinions  to  the  judgemeit 
of  the  one  True  Apostolic  Church  of  antiquity,  the  result  o( 
wliich  would  he  a  genera  lunion  of  religious  sentiment  and  (he 
universal  dilTusioii  of  Charity.  iMr. .  Wix  calls  this  Book, 
very  judicious  and  pious  work  and  he  says  that  the 
Extracts  which  arc  taken  from  it,  are  from  the  writiogvel 
‘  some  mo!»t  eminent  and  learned  Christians.’  We  have  •• 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  citations  to  be  from  writefv. 
some  avowedly  Popish,  others  half  Po[)ish  and  half  ProtesUiJ. 
and  many  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  from  thh 
motley  group  is  it  sought  to  be  proved,  that  the  various  aboou* 
nations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  derive  undoubted  sauctioSi 
having  for  their  basis  *  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  th> 
‘  Ancient  Liturgies,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Engli^ 
The  great  object  of  these  Extracts  as  adduced  by  Mr.  Wii,kl« 
shew,  that  if  Protestant  Chrbtiaus  would  only  consent  to  submit •• 
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t^doetrlnes,  practices,  worship,  and  discipline  of '41ie  ancient  and 
«« uoirersal  Church,'*  all  Ecclesiastical  divisions  would  cease,  and 
I  true  Catholic  union  would  be  restored  ainong^  all  Christian 
Churches ;  that  is,  in  plain  En{^lish,if  those  who  read  and  love  their 
Bibles  in  this  land  and  in  others,  and  who  deny  the  rig^ht  both  of  a 
Pouisli  and  a  Protestant  Hierarchy,  either  to  obstruct  the 
diflusion  of  the  Bible,  to  aflix  their  own  sense  to  it,  or'to 
fult  the  traditions  of  sinful  and  fallible  men  in  opposition  to  it ; 
if  such  |»ersons,  dwellinf]^  in  the  full  li^ht  of  the  Reformation, 
lod  under  the  laws  of  the  Revolution,  would  only  consent  to 
reoounce  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Gospel  of  Eternal  Truth, 
ltd  all  the  rights  of  conscience  secured  by  Protestant  laws,  and 
woald  only  submit  to  the  doctrines,  practices,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  aim  further,  if  they  would 
only  admit  that  the  Romish  Mass  is  as  good  as  the  English 
Liturgy,  or  perhaps  better,  since  it  is  much  older,  then,  and  in 
sttdi  case,  all  Ecclesiastical  diVisions  would  cease,  and  a  true 
Citholic  Union  w^ould  be  restored.  Assuredly,  if  British  Pro- 
tfsiants  can  be  made  to  believe  that  a  General  Council  would 
5uit  the  atmosphere  of  England ;  that  the  union  of  Scriptural 
lu^t and  Papal  darkness  is  practicable;  that  the  silence  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition  is  preferable  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion ; 
thiithecruelty  of  Intolerance,  is  a  better  thing  than  the  blessing  of 
Toleration ;  that  the  index  Expurgaiorius  is  more  to  be  desired 
tbao  a  Free  Press;  that  the  growth  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  this 
country,  where  it  has  already  struck  so  deep  a  root,  is  less  to  be 
Scared  than  the  continuance  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  that  the  Bulls 
and  Anathemas  of  the  Pope,  ought  to  have  equal  authority  with 
Royal  Procbimations  and  Acts  of  Parliament :  if  the  Nation  be 
prepared  for  these  and  similar  incongruities  and  anomalies,  then, 
bit  prepared  to  swallow  as  one  man,  this  healing  Panacea  of 
universal  peace.  No  doubt,  were  Bible  Societies  rooted  out  of 
the  land,  and  faithful  31inistcrs  silenced ;  were  Schismatics  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  Sectarians  annihilated  ;  wc  should  enjoy  just  the 
kind  of  peace  which  Tacitus  describt^s,  when  he  says,  ‘  aoli- 
bk/inem /actant;  pacem  appellant' 

Ue  revert  however  to  the  Forty  Pages  of  Extracts,  all  of 
which  do  in  point  of  fact  supply  a  defence  of  the  greatest  errors 
of  Popery,  there  being  scarcely  one  great  doctrinal  pollution  of 
*he  Church  of  Rome,  which  these  QuoUitions  do  not  either 
openly  defend  or  ingeniously  palliate.  It  will  be  evident  that 
•uy  attempt  to  answer  the  arguments  by  which  half  Popish  or 
suite  Popish  divines  have  in  ditferent  ages  of  the  Church  and  of 
^0  world,  sought  to  justify  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy, 
Would  be  impracticable  here.  No  Review  of  this  work,  nor 
any  thing  short  of  an  answer  to  it,  would  meet  this 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  merely  adverting 
to  the  characters  of  certain  of  the  writers  thus  quoted,  after  ex- 
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pressing  our  earnest  liope  that  some  one  who  feels  for 
honour  of  true  religion — we  care  not  whether  in,  or  out  of  tke 
Church  of  England— will  shortly  expose  the  sophistry  tsd 
error  of  the  arguments  themselves.  ^ 

The  authority  whom  Mr.  VVix  places  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
is  C01.MEK,  (in  defence  of  I’raycrs  for  the  dead.)  Our  Readeit 
will  remember,  that  when  the  present  Uishop  of  Chester  publicly 
called  upon  his  congregation  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  He. 
ceased  Princess  Charlotte,  and  was  as  publicly  censured  for 
doing  so,  a  clerical  defender  of  the  Bishop  quoted  the  very  same 
Extract  which  is  now  udduceti,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Bishop 
was  right ;  upon  which  he  was  answered,  (as  Mr.  VVix  may  now 
be,)  (hat  Collier  loved  Popery  so  heartily,  as  to  write  vehemently 
against  the  Roiormation  ;  and  was  so  attached  to  arbitrary  power, 
(tlie  t  win  sister  of  Popery,)  that  he  wrote  voluminously  against  the 
Revolution ;  and  further,  that  for  his  actual  plots  against  thatgreit 
Protestant  monarch,  William  the  Third,  he  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  tlie  prisons  of  Newgate  and  the  King’s  Bench,  ‘  Andthb* 
(says  the  Bishop’s  opponent)  ‘  is  the  man  who  is  suh))<Bnaed  in  ] 
‘  thcNineteenth  Century,  by  a  ^lemher  of  the  Church  of  England,  | 
‘  to  prove  the  duty  and  utility  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead  !’♦ 

The  next  authority  is  Tuoundikk,  a  man  who,  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  learning,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Popery  .  Of  his  last  work  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  wrote  thus: 

*  Is  it  possible  be  could  publish  it  without  ever  eommunicatiRi; 

^  with  his  friends  ?  Though  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  be 
*•  without  some  doubts  and  scruples,  1  do  not  know  wbat 

*  impulse  of  conscience  there  could  he  to  publish  those  doubts 
‘  to  tlie  world.’  Perhaps  some  good  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  of  the' same  opinion,  touching  the  book  now 
under  consideration.  But  lest  there  should  he  any  doubt  as  (0 
Thorndike’s  theology,  we  have  only  to  notice  his  express  direc¬ 
tion  in  his  will,  that  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  reader  should  he  retjuosted  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul! 

Bishop  Mon  tagc,  who  is  next  quoted,  in  favour  of  anoieit 
Tradition,  and  in  order  to  the  denial  of  the  Pope’s  being  .4i' 
tiehiist,  is  well  known  to  have  strongly  inclined  to  Popery, 
having  preached  and  published  on  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  anti 
to  have  been  perpetually  engagiid  in  eonlroversy  with  those  who 
charged  him  with  Poperv,  the  issue  of  which  was,  that  the 
li  t»use  of  Commons  took  up  the  quarrel,  anti  exhibited  a  com* 
plaint  against  him,  ‘  tor  publishing  doctrines  contrary  to  tbe 
*  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Book  of  Hoinilk*»' 
declaring  that  ‘  the  whole  frame  and  scope  of  his  l)ooks,  bto 

•  it  is  clrar  (bat  ilie  Churcli  of  r.nglaiul  at  iliis  moment  consitko 
ibis  Hisbop  in  error,  or  die  Prayer  for  a  late  illustrious  ludividual 
not  have  retpiiretl  any  alteration  on  ber  death. 
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*  discourage  the  well  atlected  in  religion,  from  the  true  religion 

*  established  in  the  Church,  and  to  incline  them^  and  an  muck 
^oiin  him  lay^  to  reconcile  them  to  Popery  upon  which  we 
sliill  only  remark  by  the  by,  that  it  is  well  for  certain  parties, 
that  the  temper  of  the  present  Parliament  is  somewhat  more 
cbaritable.  So  far  however  was  this  declaration  of  the  Commons 
from  injuring  Montagu  at  Court,  that  Charles  1.  whose 
i(uchineiit  to  the  same  system  eventually  cost  him  his  crown 
and  his  life,  made  him  a  bishop,  three  years  after  he  came  to  the 
throne,  iiis  opinions  however  were  so  publicly  notorious,  and  so 
^oeraily  otleusive,  that  his  confirmation  in  the  bishopric  was 
formally  opposed  on  the  ground  of  Popery  and  other  hetero¬ 
doxy,  although,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  without  success, 
Montagu  is  believed  by  our  best  historians,  to  have  had  no 
ioconsiilerable  share  (in  conjunction  with  Laud)  in  forwarding 
the  dismal  catastrophe  so  soon  afterwards  presented  in  the  open 
resistance  of  this  Protestant  empire  to  the  designs  of  the  Court 
and  the  Church,  upon  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  lutiioii. 

Bishop  CosiN  is  another  of  31r.  WiVs  authorities,  lliscoii- 
oexion  with  Laud  and  his  school,  is  too  well  known  to  recpiire 
enlargement:  his  *  Collection  of  Private  Devotions'  is  eipially 
well  known,  having  excited  the  same  sensation  in  the  early 
years  of  Charles  1.  as  similaj^  works  must  be  expected  to  do  in 
any  period  when  there  is  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  truth 
and  the  evil  of  error.  This  Prelate  was  afterwards  setjuestereil 
from  all  his  benefices,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  twenty-one  articles  of  impeachment,  charging  him 
with  superstition  and  Popish  innovations,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
He  quitted  the  country  about  live  years  before  the  death  of 
Charles  1.  but  returned  to  his  preferments  after  the  Restoration. 

Dr.  (jRABE  is  a  favourite  authority  of  our  Author.  The  at¬ 
tachment  of  this  learned  Divine,  to  the  Holy  Falhcrs,  was  so 
strong,  that  it  grew  into  an  unreserved  veneration  for  their 
iutbority,  and  finding  from  them  that  the  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  ministry  was  universally  considered  us  essential 
b)  the  existence  of  the  true  Church,  he  had  at  first  determined 
b>  renounce  the  Protestant  faith,  and  become  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  being  divertetl  from  his  purpose  by  the 
persuasion  of  some  one  who  assured  him  that  the  Apostolical 
succession  was  as  well  preserved  in  the  Church  of  England,  be 
embraced  the  latter  Church.  This  did  not  however  prevent  hia 
continued  study  of,  and  reverence  for,  the  Fathers,  and  convinced 
he  himself  says)  that  there  could  be  no  better  expedient 
/m-  healing  the  divUionn  of  the  Chrintian  Churchy  than  to 
^fiecton  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  Primitive  Fatherg 
^  published  different  parts  of  their  works  Xli* 

himsplf  inform*  iiu  ihitl  l)r.  tirahe 


f 

in  succession.  Mr« 
himself  informs  us,  that  Dr.  Grabe  declared  frankly  for 
Extreme  Unction — Confession  and  Absolution — Prayer  for  the 
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dead — and  the  Commemoration  of  the  Saints  in  tho  Eucharist* 
that  when  dying,  he  refused  to  communicate  hy  the  presrot 
liturgy,  and  chose  tlie  liturgy  us  first  altered  from  the  Maas 
hook,  which  is  scarcely  less  full  of  error  than  the  Mass  book 
itself;  that  he  actually  received  Extreme  Unction,  and  left 
legacies  in  his  will,  to  be  remeinhered  iti  his  friends*  prayers! 
Tliere  net'ds  no  other  proof  of  his  sentiments,  than  those  con* 
tuined  in  the  Extracts  which  are  adduced  hy  Mr.  Wix,  and  it 
forms  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  an  Author,  who  has  such  i 
love  for  the  Traditions  of  men,  should  set  as  high  a  value  upon 
the  notions  of  Father  Grabe,  as  on  those  of  Father  Courayer, 
the  latter  of  whom,  however,  notwithstanding  his  frequenting 
Church  and  Mass  alternately,  (as  Mr.  Wix  assures  us  be 
did,]  openly  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  is  profed 
even  hy  his  friend  Dr.  Bell,  the  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
to  have  died  a  Unitarian,  renouncing  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spiritures  in  matters  of  fact.^  So  much  for  the  security 
for  sound  doctrine  alleged  by  Mr.  W  ix  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ! 

Of  Bislio|)  Bkamiiall  we  have  little  more  to  say,  thin 
that  he  was  the  fast  friend  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the 
other  Ultras  of  that  period ;  that  he  was  deep  in  politics  and 
party,  and  was  one  of  those  4irdent  and  secular  spirits, 
who  mainly  assisted  in  stretching  the  bow  of  Ecclesiasticil 
prerogative,  until  it  finally  broke  in  their  hands.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  exhibited  a  warning  to  be  avoided,  rather  than 
an  example  to  be  imitated,  hy  modern  divines.  Dr.  Hammond, 
although  a  man  of  unquestionable  merit,  was  another  of  the  choice 
favourites  of  his  unfortunate  master  Charles  1.  His  “  Practical 

Catt'chism’*  is  quoted  by  our  Author,  although  no  fewer  than 
fifty- two  Protestant  Ministers  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  pub¬ 
licly  declared  against  that  work  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  oo 
account  of  the  Popery  with  which  it  abounded.  Disliop 
Forres  was  one  of  those  who  thought  there  was  no  great 
flirterence  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  Churches,  and  the 
%vork  more  particularly  quotcti,  has  for  its  title,  Modest  and 
‘‘  pacific  Considerations,  on  the  controversies  respecting  Jus- 

tification.  Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints  and  the  Eucharist.*’ 
He  was  another  of  the  Stuart  Bishops,  but  with  all  his  desire 
to  unite  the  tw’o  Churches,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  bias 
which  he  had  to  Popery,  obstructed  his  view  of  the  sniritoal 
character  of  a  Church  whose  secular  principles  of  arbitrary 
]>owcr  appeared  at  that  time  of  so  much  importance  to  all  tbe 
adherents  of  his  unfortunate  master.  Of  the  Dr.  Sherloci 


•  \  idc  Dr.  Bell’s  work  cntitletl  “  Last  Sentiments/*  and  a  IaW 
work  by  him  which  appcareil  in  1811,  giving  a  more  full  exposure « 
this  unhappy  Priest's  open  heterodoxy. 
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(ttot  the  Bishop)  who  is  quoted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  notice  his  implicit  adoption  ot  the  Catholic  Lyra’s  ridi* 
cttlous  ilclinition  ot  the  word  profane — ‘  quasi  procul  a  ftno^ 
implying  that  every  man  who  is  ‘  far  from  the  Temple,’  or  in 
plain  Kn^lish,  who  does  not  p^o  to  his  own  Parish  Church,  is 
titlv  called  profane ;  upon  which  principle  it  would  he  easy  to 
prove,  that  men  ou^ht  to  frequent  Heathen  Temples,  since 
Ainsworth  and  other  Etymolos^ists  contend  for  the  very  same 
definition,  as  applicable  to  a  period  when  neither  the  Ho- 
mish  nor  Protestant  Churches  had  any  existence.  It  may 
however  be  worthy  observation,  that  if  the  heathen  priests  did 
80  understand  the  word  profanvj  they  must  have  precisely 
resembled  the  Romish  priests,  in  requirins;  all  heretics  to 
depart  from  their  churches  while  the  service  is  proceeding, 
since  Virgil  has  the  following  passage  : 

- ‘  procul,  ()!  piocul,  oslc  profani 

Conclainat  \  ates,  lotofjuc  absistitc  luco.* 

We  need  only  notice  the  testimony  of  the  Romanist  Flelhi, 
(which  is  also  adduced,)  so  far  as  to  remark  that  he  was  the 
Confessor  of  tlie  abandoned  liouis  and  that  Mr.  Wix  is 

perfectly  welcome  to  his  testimony,  if  he  thinks  it  will  be  of  any 
use  to  him.  Du.  IIiCKi.a,  the  great  Ecclesiastical  Champion  of 
Passive  Obedience,  is  another  of  the  testimonies  adduced.  He 
left  abundant  cause  to  douht  what  his  real  sentiments  were 
many  great  controverted  points  between  the  two  Churches;  hut  in 
some  he  declared  himself  more  plainly,  having,  according  to  Mr. 
Wix,  anointed  Dr.  (irabe  with  oil  before  bis  dcutli,  as  if  it  could 
be  expected  that  tbe  Cburcli  of  England,  and  the  British  Public 
\foul(l  think  any  thing  better  of  Extreme  Unction  in  tbe  year 
H19,  from  such  an  anecdote  as  this  !  Dr.  Hickes  was  deeply 
read  in  the  Fathers,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  best  cxposifbrs  of 
Scripture,  and  bis  utmost  ambition  and  constant  cflbrt  was,  to 
prove  the  Cliurch  of  England  conformable  to  them  in  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  and  iliscipline.  Among  his  works  is  a 
Hiscourse  ‘  on  the  due  praise  and  honour  of  the  Virgin  ^lary,  by 
*  a  Catholic  of  the  Church  of  England!’  He  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  Charles  2d,  who  having  never  been  a  Protestant  in 
heart,  at  last  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  the  testimony  of  Burnet 
and  of  the  best  historians  is  to  be  relied  on.  We  have  no  wish  to 
deprive  any  modern  advocate  for  Union,  of  all  the  advantage  he 
cairderivc  from  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  the  reign 
of  either  the  1st  or  the  2d  Charles.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and 
of  his  Successor,  James  2d,  who  carried  bis  love  for  Po|MTy  so 
far  as  to  throw  up  his  crown  in  its  defence,  flourished  Dr.  Cave, 
^hose  ardent  attachment  to  the  Fathers  is  too  well  known  to  be 
enlarged  on  lierc. 

Tbe  reference  to  Dr.  W^lterland’s  authority,  iu  vindication  of 
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the  Saviour's  Diviuity,  a|)|>ears  some  what  disingenuous.  It  a  ^ 
allusion  to  that  doctrine  alone,  that  Waterland  argues  in  fatotr 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Primitive  Christians,  whence  we  are  ei. 
pected  to  infer,  that  he  yielded  the  same  deference  to  the  early 
Fathers,  upon  the  questions  really  at  issue  between  the  two 
Churches,  there  being,  on  this  single  point,  no  difference  betweca 
them.  The  same  remark  applies  also  with  regard  to  tW 
authority  of  Dr.  Binohaw,  whose  attachment  to  the  Fathen 
appears  to  have  chiefly  rested  on  their  opposition  to  the  Anaa 
l  lert^y,  and  their  maintenance  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
'I'rinity,  w  hile  it  is  more  than  imputed,  by  the  figure  he  is  made 
to  cut  in  the  work  under  review,  that  he  placed  the  same 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Fathers,  upon  points  of  coo- 
trovcrsy  between  tlie  two  Churches,  as  upon  a  point  on  which  ao 
controversy  exists. 

The  undisgniseil  Popery  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Canp- 
Nci.i/s  Arguineiits  for  Purgatory,  both  in  the  passage  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Mr.  \\  ix,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  gentlemao'i 
work,  fully  dispenses  us  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  at  ill 
upon  sucli  a  testimony  ;  we  only  regret  that  our  limited  space 
foiViiis  our  commending  such  a  precious  morfeaw,  to  the  coa- 
sid(‘r.ition  (and  we  think  we  may  add,  to  the  reprobation)  of  all 
int'ii  who  agree  in  the  authority  and  sufhcieucy  of  Holy  writ,  aad 
who  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  their  fallible  feUow 
creatures.  Dr.  Brett,  the  next  witness  cited  by  Mr.  Wix, 
was  another  stickler  for  the  Holy  Fathers.  ‘  He  preached,' 
(says  Bishop  Ikirnet)  *  a  Sermon  in  several  Ijondon  Palpiti, 
‘  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  which  he  pressed  the  necessity 
*  of  Priestly  Absolution,  in  a  strain  beyond  what  wait  pretended 
‘  to,  eren  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  He  said,  no  Repentance 
‘  coulti  tterre  without  it,  and  affirmed  that  the  Priest  was 
‘  rented  with  the  same  power  of  pardoning  sin,  that  our 
‘  Sariotir  himself  had  /  /  /'  He  was  the  Author  of  ‘  the  Diviw 
‘  Bight  of  Episcopacy,'  and  of  *  Tradition  necessary  to  expliia 
‘  and  interpret  the  Iloly  Scriptures.’  Ohe  jam  satis !  We 
sup|>ose  we  iu‘cd  say  no  more  of  Dr.  Brett,  but  were  it  necessary, 
we  might  remark  that  he  is  supposed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to 
have  converted  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  belief  of  the  lawfulness  and 
necessity  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  a  triumph  of  which  we  shill 
leave  him  in  umlisturbed  possession,  and  proceed  to  notice  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Dodw  ell,  in  whom  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Primitive  Fathers  and  a  love  of  the  ancient  classics,  appear  to 
liave  strnggied  lor  the  predominance,  through  a  long  life,  leaviag 
it  dilVicult  to  he  decided  which  he  admired  most.  The  character 
of  his  Theology  will  shew  what  we  may  expect  in  exchange  fcr 
the  Religion  of  the  Bible.  Weconceivethat  such  deplorable  errors, 

exhihitetl  on  the  part  of  those  who  exalt  human  authority  above 
the  Scriptures,  aflbrd  the  most  complete  refutation  of  the  theoriei 
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of  the  present  Pope,  and  of  the  Writer  under  review,  concerning 
the  Bible  Society,  an  Institution  against  which  we  thus  hud  the 
Head  of  the  Romish  Church  launching  all  the  thunder  of* 
authority,  and  a  Minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  employing 
all  the  |)owei's  of  argument.  Dr.  Dodwell  had  arrived  nt  such  a 
iieiise  of  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the  Pricsthooil,  from  his 
iotercourse  with  the  Fathers,  that  he  imagined  that  order  to  be  the 
peculium  of  God  ;  and  being  himself  one  of  this  exalted  frater¬ 
nity,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  souPs 
natural  mortality,  was  the  true  and  original  doctrine,  and  that 
imiDortality  was  only  conferred  upon  the  soul  in  Qaptism,  hy 
the  gift  of  God,  through  the  hands  of  one  set  of  regularly 
ufdaioed  Clergy.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  wrote  ^  An 

*  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scriptures  and  First 

*  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  hut  iiumor- 

*  tallied  actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  to 
^  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  divine  Baptismal  spirit,  wherein 

*  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  im- 

*  Bfiortalizing  spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops  ! ! 
liondon,  1706,  Svo.  Is  it  for  such  delusions  as  these  that  the 
British  Public  is  now  expected  to  shut  the  door  against  the 
Bible  Society,  and  to  open  it  for  the  Decrees  either  of  Old,  or 
New  Councils  ?  Thus  much  respecting  the  Witnesses  who  arc 
»ub{KEnaed  to  prove  the  case  of  the  Petitioner  for  a  General 
Council,  after  having  been  first  cited  to  give  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  errors  of  Popery.  Our  Author  finding  such  grave  and 
reverend  personages  in  Court,  employs  them  for  his  own  purpose, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  objix^t  of 
his  anonymous  coadjutor,  for  let  it  once  be  conceded  that  the 
Fathers,  ancient  or  modern,  can  establish  the  doctrines  of  Popery, 
and  it  is  equally  capable  of  proof  that  all  persons  ought  to  think 
dike  respecting  such  a  system  ;  then  would  he  brought  about  the 
desired  union  of  opinions,  when  all  should  most  harmoniously 
agree  in  receiving  their  fellow  men  for  their  spiritual  guides, 
and  in  subinitting  their  own  judgements  to  the  decision  of  such 
persons  as  are  entitled,  by  our  Author,  ‘  most  eminent  and 
‘  learned  Christians.*  With  regard  to  the  ‘  eminence*  of  such 
withorities,  we  remember  where  something  occurs  about  “  spiri- 
“  tual  wickedness  in  high  places and  with  regard  to  their 

*  learning,*  we  remember  that  Sir  William  Temple  once  said, 

*  Liearning  passes  for  wisdom,  only  among  those  who  want 

*  both.* 

It  is  from  such  testimonies  as  these,  avowedly  in  favour  of  the 
®ost  gross  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  such  as  Transub- 
*tintiation.  Tradition,  Fasting,  Worship  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels,  Purgatory,  Penance,  (with  its 
^^mpaniments  of  Confession  and  Absolution,)  Extreme  Unction, 
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the  opus  operatum  of  Bajitisin,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  &c.  &c. 
that  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  £nglaiul,  in  the  face  of  the 
people  of  England,  argues  in  favour  of  a  Union  between  the  two 
Churches,  from  testimonies  which  will  equally  support  the  worship 
of  the  Mass,  and  all  its  kindred  and  consecutive  abominations' 

\V  e  now  return  to  the  early  part  of  the.  work  under  review. 
It  opens  with  what  Mr.  Wix  calls,  ‘  An  excellent  rule  /or 

*  attaining  an  uniformity  of  Faith (p.  7.)  This  is  the 
project  of  F'i/iccn/itM  Lirmemis^  who,  Mr,  Wix  informs  us,  in 
a  Ijutin  Note,  composed  a  most  powerful  piece  of  reasoning,  in 
order  to  overturn  the  Colleges  of  the  Heretics  ;  and  this  passage 
is  extracted  from  this  notable  attack  on  the  Heretics.  Its 
object  is  to  sliew,  that  the  only  way  to  sound  orthodoxy  and 
complete  union,  is  to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  Holy  Scrip* 
ture,  and  the  Tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ‘  The 

*  Scriptures,*  he  says,  ‘  have  a  sublime  senses  which  all  under- 

*  standings  cannot  reach  alike ;  in  such  a  perplexity,  1  hold  it 

*  extremely  nt'cessary  to  apply  the  sense  of  the  Catholic 
<  Church  to  the  Scriptures,  as  a  clue  to  conduct  us  through  this 

*  labyrinth  of  o))ini()ns.*  Mr.  W’ix  adds,  ‘  This  admirable 

*  rule  now  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  of  all  Chris- 

*  tians,  who  arc  anxious  that  the  Truths  of  the  Gos))el  should  be 
‘  maintained — we  must  pay  a  willing  deference  to  the  opinions 
^  of  the  pious  and  learned^  who  lived  in  the  first  ana  purest 

*  ages  of  Christianity^  and  who,  on  that  account,  must  luve 
^  possessed  means  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  ia 
‘  a  far  superior  degree  to  ourselves.’  Now,  we  apprehend,  that 
no  man  can  consistently  think  and  write  thus,  who  has  not  first 
virtually  renounced  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England: 

^  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so 
‘  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  he  proveil  thereby, 

‘  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed 
‘  as  an  Article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary 
‘  to  salvation.*  But  according  to  Vincentius  and  Mr.  Wix,  the 
man  must  also  believe  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
Scripture^  as  well  as  Scripture  itself.  Now,  since  tliat  sense 
has  been  from  the  beginning  the  prime  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  for  deceiving  and  destroying  the 
Church  and  the  W  orld,  wc  boldly  deny  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  W  riters  is  entitled  to  build  upon  such  rottennesB 
and  stubble,  as  the  sense  of  the  Church — no  matter  whether  of 
Rome,  or  of  England  ;  and  wc  atVirm  such  a  delusion  to  be  rank 
Po|HTy  in  the  worst  sense,  whether  it  be  pro|>ouuded  by  the 
College  of  Jesuits,  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  Romish  Priest,  ora 
Protestant  Rector. 

This  golden  rule  of  V'inccnlius,  is  manifestly  founded  upon  the 
Fourth  ^Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  says,  ‘  No  uw® 
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c  whttsocvcr,  shall  interpret  the  Scriptures,  in  things  relating  to 
I  fgidi  tinl  doctrine,  by  trusting  to  their  own  light,  according  to 
( tbeir  particular  sense,  or  explain  it  contrary  to  the  unnniinouH 
< consent  of  the  Fathers;’  and  also  the  Fourtet^nth  Article  of 
Pius  the  Fourth’s  Creed,  which  obliges  every  Priest  to  suy,  ‘  I  * 
<(lo  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  same  sense  that  Holy 
<  Mother  Church  doth,  and  always  hath,  neither  will  I  receive 
t  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous 
‘consent  of  the  Fathers.* 

This  Scheme  of  Union,  thus  founded  on  tlic  rule  of  Vincentius, 
consists,  as  we  see,  in  the  Church  submitting  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  a  system  of  submission  w  hich  has, 
from  the  first  corruption  of  Christianity,  done  more  to  overturn 
the  Truth  of  God,  by  the  introduction  and  exaltation  of  human 
error,  than  all  other  inventions  for  hoodwinking  the  world,  united. 
>Ve  here  pause,  to  notice  the  necessary  connexion  of  error  in  all 
secular  systems,  as  evinced  in  such  an  awful  agreement  as  is 
thus  displayed  between  the  early  corrupters  of  our  common  faith, 
and  the  Popish  Divines  of  our  own  day.  They  virtually  reject 
alike  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and  equally  oppose  their  general 
dispi'rsion,  without  note  and  comment,  ny  Christians  at  large. 
They  equally  maintain  the  necessity  of  some  human  addition  to 
Scripture,  in  order  to  its  right  interpretation,  and  they  brand  by 
the  opprobrious  names  of  Heretics  and  Schismatics,  all  who  dare 
jud^e  for  themselves,  without  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  a 
worldly-minded  Priesthood.  No  marvel  that  they  who  are  thus 
equally  walking  in  the  dark,  and  scarcely  in  different  roads, 
should  agree  to  walk’ more  closely  together,  resolving,  at  tho 
stme  time,  in  all  (yharity,  to  exclude  Dissenters  and  Members  of 
tlic  Bible  Society,  from  this  their  common  march  of  Orthodoxy. 
We  have  only  to  wish  that  what  was  once  said  of  fellowship  in 
error,  may  not  be  found  equally  to  apply  in  the  present  case  : 

^^hen  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.” 
One  word  by  the  way,  upon  Mr.  Wix’s  Saint,  for  such  Vincentius 
Lirinensis  literally  was,  having  been  canonized  by  the  Pope,  an 
honour  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to  be  proud,  since  some  of  the 
greatest  monsters  of  iniquity  have  attained  the  same  distinction.^ 

*  1'hf  creation  of  Saints  has  been  almost  as  common  as  that  of  Car- 
there  having  been  rarely  a  l*opc  who  did  not  enrich  the 

*  Calendar,’  (and  the  writer  might  have  added  ‘  with  soinii 

*  fresh  specimens.  Benedict  IStli  canonized  eight  in  one  summer,  au<l 
‘Clement  l^th  fourteen  more.  Innocent  13th  beatified  Andrew  Conti, 

s  Member  of  his  own  family.  The  presi'iU  Pope  has  canonized  fiv« 

hsints.  'J'hc  Papists  have  perverted  the  Scriptures  to  sanction  this 


4  •  :  •  •  . 

^  pratucc;  translating,  “  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure**-^ 
UutiJ))  (or  canonize)  those  who  have  buffered  v^itli  constancy.’ 
the  lldifrion  of  IJcathcnismy  p.  28. 
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Dr.  Maclaine,  (an  authority  certainly  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Wi^’s 
and  a  ilistin^uiHheil  MeinlM?r  of  his  own  Church,)  remurk!i,  coa- 
ceriiin^  this  work  of  Viiuvntiiis,  that  he  can  ‘  see  nothini^init 

*  hut  that  blind  veneration  for  ancient  (tpinions,  which  is  sofattl 
‘  to  the  iliscovcry  and  pioa^rt^ss  of  Truth,  and  un  attempt  tu 
‘  prove  that  nothini;  hut  tlu^  voice  of  Tradition  is  to  be  ebu- 

*  suited  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.* 

Mr.  Wix  occupies  1*2  pu^es  (14  to  2b)  in  attempting  to  smooth 
and  soften  the  foul  error  of  Tkansi'bstat4Tiation.  The  words, 

“  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  &c.”  are,  it  seems,  ^  mytferiout, 

‘  and  differently  undenttoody  by  some  of  the  most  pious  ind 
‘  leariunl  Members  of  the  Church  of  England.*  Again;  ‘  M'bo 
^  shall  say  the  previne  point  at  tthich  our  faith  should  stop,io 
‘  our  adorations  at  the  Altar  V  Again  ;  ‘  Language  very  netrlj, 

‘  if  not  equally  strong,  in  favour  of  the  real  presencpy  is  used 
‘  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  her  most  learned  and  pious 
‘  Members,  an  itt  used  hy  the  Church  of  Rome.^  Mr.  Wix 
then  quotes,  at  full  length,  a  Defence  of  the  conversion  of  mere 
bread  into  the  actual  body  of  Christ,  and  of  mere  wine  intohb 
actual  blood,  from  the  Popish  work  of  the ‘Garden  of  Tin 
Soul. ;  and  such  is  the  gross  darkness  and  scriptural  ignorance 
here  clisphiyed,  that  we  much  regret  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  a  complete  examination  of  it.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  two  extracts  from  “  Popery  the  Religion  of  Heathenim." 

^  The  Pageant  of  the  Papists  is  the  consecrated  Host,  and  iD 

*  are  expected  to  bow  down  before  it.  This  is  a  refinement  of 

*  the  Heathen  worshi)),  and  such  an  extravagance  os  the  Pagus 

*  never  supposed  likely  to  hap|>en ;  for  Cicero  (himself  t 
‘  Heathen,)  when  adverting  to  the  absurdity  of  the  Heathens  in 
‘  the  choice  of  their  Gods,  inquires,  “-Was  any  man  ever  so  mad 
‘  as  to  take  that  which  he  feeds  upon  for  a  God  ?”  fDe  not. 

‘  Deor,  S.J  The  Papists  have  supplied  a  practical  answer  to 
^  his  question  ;  and  what  thii^  old  Roman  could  not  but  suppose 
‘  too  gross  even  for  the  Idolatry  of  Egypt,  is  now  become  the 

*  principal  part  of  worship,  and  the  tlistinguishiug  Article  of  • 

*  faith  in  the  Creed  of  modern  Rome.  It  is  impossible  to 
‘  enlarge  here  u|K)n  the  masterly  expedient  which  Transubstan- 
^  tiation  affords  for  exalting  the  necessity  of  a  standing  Priesthood, 

‘  at  the  ex|>€nse  of  common  sense,  and  in  opposition  to  the 

*  plain  testimony  of  Scripture;  but  1  cannot  avoid  noticing  the 
‘  simple  answer  which  was  given  by  a  Chinese  Disciple,  to  i 

*  Romish  Missionary,  who,  after  having  taken  great  piin*  ^ 

‘  teach  him  Christianity,  asked  him,  l)efore  a  large  assembly, 
‘“How  many  gods  there  were?**  To  which  the  humble 
‘  learner  answered,  “  None.**  “  None  I”  Exclaimed  the  uto* 

‘  nished  Priest,  “  why,  have  not  1  always  told  you  there  wn 
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<  “  Oi)p “  Ym,  Sir,”  repMwi  the  new  convert,  “  but  von 
‘  “  know  I  ate  him  yentordsy  !” 

« In  the  early  a^e  of  the  Christian  Church,  Sacrifice  was  of 
•course  unknown,  since  the  Advent  of  the  expectcii  Savionr 
•ksil  aliroffated  a  Rite  which,  having  reference  to  himself  alone 

•  was  necessarily  at  an  end  wlien  heappeared,  who  was  the  sum  and’ 
•substance  of  that,  as  of  all  the  other  tyjtes  of  the  Jewish  dis- 

•  prnsiihm.  When  the  Christian  Church  corrupted  herself  she 
•ciaie,  among;  other  errors,  to  hold  the  necessity  of  a  PeriietUal 

•  Siierifice  heina;  oflTered  on  her  Altars,  as  had  long  been  idfered 
•00  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  Altars;  but  it  still  appeared  loo 

•  gross  ami  palpable  a  corruption  to  revert  to  Sacrifices  in  their 

•  original  form  ;  how  then  was  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  ? 

'  She  altereil  the  external  form  of  Perpetual  Sacrifice,  but 

•  retained  the  thing.  The  splendid  and  standing  Miracle  of 
■  Transiibstantiation  suggested  an  expedient,  by  which  the 
•material  elements  of  bread  and  wine  being  first  changed  by  the 

•  power  of  the  Priest,  into  the  actual  and  proper  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  the  participation  by  the  Priest  of  this  Sacrament  in 

‘ihe  Mass,  should  be  considered  as  the  olfering  up  of  the  Sacri- 
‘  lice  of  the  Saviour  afresh,  as  often  as  it  should  be  so  partaken 
‘  of.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vulgar  phrase  of  hocut  pocut, 

I  owes  its  origin  to  the  foreign  mode  of  pronouncing  the  phrase 
*ocMf  corpue;  and  surely  a  finer  juggle  than  transubstan- 
imtion,  never  was  invented.  (See  Archbishop  Tillotson  on  this 
rtyntology.)  Hence  every  Mass  of  the  Romish  Church  is 
I  1^®**  >  ***  *ccount  of  the  corporeal  presence  assumed  to  be  in 
iho  Sacrament,  a  proper  Sacrifice  of  Christ  himself;  and  the 
Unncil  of  Trent  accordingly,  in  its  22d  Session,  defines  the 
Mass  to  be  ••  a  true  and  proper  Sacrifice,  truly  and  pro- 
If^y  I'fopitiatory,  for  the  sins  and  punishment,  the  satisfac* 
tions  and  necessities  of  the  tlead  and  the  living ;  and  that  to 
offer  this  true  and  proper  Sacrifice,  our  Saviour  instituted 
a  true  and  proper  Priesthood,  when  he  said,  ‘  Do  this  in 
r^'mombrance  of  me.”* 

‘  !  Church  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  always  define 

^  Inc  I  nesthood,  as  empowered  to  offer  up  to  the  Divine  Majesty, 

*  jval  proper  Sacrifice  like  the  Priests  of  old;  forj^ettins^  that 
l/hnst  being  made  a  Priest  for  ever,  has,  by  one  Oblalion  of 
once  ottered,  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  Sa- 
‘  u*  Satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 

New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  Sacrificing 
j  ^  Testament,  indeed,  appointed  them  until 

^**d  should  apj)ear.  The  Heathens  possessed  the  form  of 
Priesthood;  but  wholly  corrupted  the  ordinance. 
‘P*  1*'^*^^**  Rome  revived  and  continues  a  Sacrificing 
nevjtbood,  thougti  not  with  nil  its  grossness  of  actual  and 
iCuinary  Rites,  having  substituted  in  their  place,  the  l!hi- 
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*■  cnfice  of  the  Mass ;  only  wUli  this  addition  to  the  Heathfi 

*  Superstition,  that  her  Sacrifice  is  for  (hv  dead  as  well  ts  tbf 
^  living,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Indian  Heathens  hold,  that  the 

*  iiead  may  be  assisted  by  forms,  as  well  as  the  living.  Tbe 

*  obvious  and  inevitable  teinlency  of  Musses  for  the  dead,  it  lo 
'  encourage  and  sanction  a  vicious  life.  To  think,**  tt^i 

*  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  any  suppletory  to  an  evil  life,  can  U 

*  taken  from  such  devotions  as  Prayers  for  the  Souls  of  de- 
^  ceased  sinners,  may  encourage  a  bad  man  to  sin,  but  cannot 

*  “  relievehim  when  he  hath.*’  Rightly,  therefore,  does  the  Church 
^  of  England  maintain,  in  her  31st  Article,  that  the  offerinf^of 
^  Christ  once  made,  is  a  proper  redemption,  propitiation,  ukI 

*  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  there 
^  is  no  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone.**  That  in  the 

*  Holy  Eucharist,  the  application  of  his  death  is  made  by  faith  to 
^  all  such  us  receive  it  with  true  Repentance  and  hearty  coo- 

*  trition,  we  undoubtedly  believe ;  but  that  by  that  Holy  Ordi- 
‘  nance,  as  by  “  a  true  and  pro[)er  propitiatory  Sacrilicc,**  we, 
‘  or  the  Priest  for  us,  can  appease  Hod’s  wrath,  perfect  the 
^  obedience,  or  supply  the  necessities  of  others;  of  the  deadts 
^  well  as  the  living,  of  those  who  are  absent  as  well  as  those  who 

*  are  present,  we  utterly  deny,  nor  can  any  such  impious  aod 
‘  heretical  doctrine  ever  be  proved  from  Scripture.  Redemption 
‘  from  sin  ainl  its  curse,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  Sicrilicf 
‘  of  the  Cross,  nor  can  it  be  referred  to  any  other  and  meiofT 

*  source,  without  derogating  from  the  perfection  of  the  Savkmr’i 
‘  Sacrifice,  and  invalidating  the  merits  of  that  complete  lledemp' 
‘  tion,  which  was  there  achieved  for  us  men,  and  for  oursilfi- 

*  tion,  by  him,  “  who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 

*  “  on  the  tree  ;’*  so  that,  (as  Cranincr  says,)  “  Nowc  se 
‘  “  may  loke  for  none  other  Priest  nor  Sacrifice  to  take  away  our 
‘  “  synnes,  but  only  liyin  and  his  Sacrifice  :*’  (Cran.  on  Sac. 

*  p.  107.)  “  There  is.  nothing’  certainly  more  revoltinif  to 

‘  “  Scripture,  (as  Bishop  Hall  has  remarked,)  than  thata Priwt 
‘  “  should  every  day  jnake  his  God,  than  that  he  shottW 
‘  **  sacrifice  him  ;  and  if  a  man  can  believe  the  one,  because  bs 
‘  “  Church  declares  he  must,  he  may  as  easily  believe  the  other, 
‘  “  and  for  the  same  reason,  especially  when  her  solemn  curse n 

*  “  denounced  ii|>on  his  incredulity  ;**  for,  “  If  any  man,”s«r 
‘  the  Council  of  'IVent,  shall  say  that  the  Sacrifice  of  t^ 

*  '*  Muss  is  only  a  Sucritice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  let^ 
‘  “  be  (iccMc/fcr/.**  (Scss.  6.  c.  9.)  Salmeroii  and  Btroiii^ 
‘  iiideetl,  the  groat  advocates  of  the  Romish  Church, 

^  atliuii,  that  there  is  no  other  foundation  for  the  belief  of  tk 
‘  Moss  being  this  propitiatory  Sucritice  for  the  living  and 
‘  than  un written  Tradition  ;  hut  upon  such  a  sandy  foundiW* 

*  is  that  Cliurch  content  to  build  this,  as  she  docs  so  many  olk^ 

*  of  her  pernicious  doctrines.* 
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‘  Nothing,  certainly,  qduM  have  been  better  contrived  to 
‘demonstrate  the  necessity,  and  exalt  the  authority,  of  a  stand- 

<  Iqji;  Priesthood,  than  the  introduction  of  such  a  mystery  as 

<  Traiisubstantiation  into  the  simplest  institution  of  Christianity. 
‘Thus  BtuNET  called  it,  “  One  of  the  designs  of  the  PriesU 
‘  “  for  establishing  the  authority  of  that  Order,  which,  by  its 
‘ «  character,  w  as  ([ualified  for  the  greatest  performance  that  ever 
‘“  was  and  he  adds  :  “  No  wonder  they  took  all  imaginable 
‘  “  pains  to  infuse  it  into  the  belief  of  the  world.  The  plain 

*  “  institution  of  the  Sacrament  was  much  vitiated  with  a  inix- 
*“ture  of  many  Heathenish  rites  and  pomps,  to  raise  the 
‘  “  credit  of  the  Priests,  in  whose  hands  that  great  |)erformance 
‘“was  lodged;  a  great  part  of  the  service  was  secret, 

*  “  to  make  it  look  like  a  wonderful  charm.  'The  Consecration  it- 

*  “  self  was  to  be  said  very  softly  ;  for  words  that  were  not  to  be 
‘  “heard,  agreed  best  with  a  change  that  was  not  to  be  seen.  Masses 
‘  “  were  also  said  for  all  the  turns  and  affairs  of  human  iife» 

Trentals,  a  custom  of  having  thirty  Masses  a  year  on  the 
‘  “  chief  festivities,  for  redeeming  souls  out  of  Purgatory,  was 
‘  “  that  which  brought  the  Priests  most  money  ;  for  these  were 
*“  thought  God’s  best  days,  in  which  access  was  easier  to  him. 

*  “  On  Saints’  days  in  the  Iflass,  it  was  prayed,  that  by  the 

*  “  Saints’  intercession,  the  Sacrifice  might  become  the  more 

acceptable,  and  procure  a  larger  indulgence;  which  could 
‘“not  be  easily  explained,  if  the  Sacrifice  was  the  death  of 
Christ;  besides  a  numberless  variety  of  other  Rites,  so  many 
‘“ofthc  Relics  of  Heathenism  were  made  use  of  for  the 
“‘corruption  of  the  holiest  institution  of  the  Christian  Rcli- 
gion.  “Again,”  says  Burnet,  “  what  can  be  thought  of  that 
‘  ‘*  constellation  of  prodigies  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  but 
‘“  that  it  is  an  art  to  bring  the  w  orld  by  wholesale  to  renounce 
‘  “  their  reason  and  sense,  and  to  have  a  most  wonderful  venera- 
tion  for  a  sort  of  men,  who  can,  with  a  word,  perform  the 
*“  most  astonishing  thing  that  ever  was.’” 

In  p.  2H,  Mr.  M  ix  again  declares,  that  ‘  Prayers  addressed 
^  to  Angels  and  Departed  Saints,  are  to  be  understood  us  not 
‘  addrt'ssejl  to  the  Angels  or  Saints,  as  possessing  in  themselves 

*  tny  godlike  authority  or  |)owcr,  but  as  intercessors  for  good, 
‘  on  our  behalf,  to  (Jod  and  our  Saviour.  Such  Prayers,  he 
‘•ys  ‘  are  not  Idolatrous.’  But  did  this  writer  never  rea«!,  or 

be  not  believe,  the  Homily  of  his  own  Church  “  ogainst 
Peril  of  Idolatry.”  ‘  Is  there  not  one  God  only,  who,  by  his 
power  and  wisdom,  made  all  things,  and  by  his  providence 
governs  the  same  ?  Are  not  all  things  of  him,  and  by  him,  and 
‘  through  him  }  IP/ii/  do  yon  turn  from  the  Creator  to  the 
(Creature  ?  This  is  the  maimer  of  the  Heathen  Idolatcrsy^ 
‘but  you  are  a  Christian,  and,  therefore,  by  Christ  alone,  have 
‘iccess  to  God  the  Father,  and  help  of  him  onlv.  These 
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*'  things  are  not  written  in  any  reproach  of  the  Saints  tlieiniielTft, 

*  who  were  the  true  Servants  of  Goii ;  but  against  our  foolishiifs> 

*  and  wickedness  in  making  of  the  true  Servants  af  Ciodftkf 

*  Ciods,  hy  attributing  to  them  the  power  and  honour  which  ii 

*  GudV,  and  due  to  him  only.  Because  there  were  such 

*  opinions  of  the  power  and  ready  help  of  Saints,  all  the 
^  lA^gends,  Hymns,  and  Masses,  contained  stories  and  praises oC 
^  them,  and  prayers  to  them ;  nay,  Sermons  were  writtea 

*  altogether  of  tbiMii,  and  to  their  praise,  God*s  word  bdaf 
'  clean  laid  aside ;  and  this  was  done  to  the  Saints,  as  the 
^  Gentile  Idolaters  did  to  their  false  Gods.  If  answer  Ite  made 
^  that  they  only  make  Saints  Intercessors  to  God,  and  meain 

*  for  such  things  as  they  wouhl  obtain  of  God,  this  is  predael) 

‘  after  the  llcatheirs  Idolatrous  usage,  for  so  they  tauglit  that 

*  there  was  one  chief  power,  working  hy  other  powers  as  means, 
as  Lucius  in  his  Dialogue  feigns,  that  Neptune  made  suit  to 

‘  Mercury,  that  he  might  speak  with  Jupiter.' 

\Vc  think  that  Mr.  VVi\,  and  his  new  allies,  would  have  some 
trouble  to  shew  wherein  the  Uomanisfs  making  suit  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  intercede  with  Christ,  differs  from  Neptune’i 
prayer  to  Mercury,  to  intercede  with  Jupiter.  Mr.  H’ix, 
indeed,  in  defending  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has  entitled 
the  Romish  Prayer  on  that  subject,  in  a  way  which  is  adopted  to 
deceive  every  one  who  does  not  notice  the  original  Latin.  Hf 
calls  it  ‘  a  Prayer  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  favowr  ihf 
‘  interceftMWu  of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin,*  while,  the  tctail 
terms  are,  that  God  would,  by  or  through  the  glorioui  intercti' 
tioM  of  the  Virgin j  confer  perpetual  soundness  of  body  iid 
mind  on  the  worshipper  ;  a  very  different  thing  from  the  sewf 
Mr.  VVix  would  convey  (wc  hope  unintentionally]  by  tk 
Liiglish  title  he  utHxes  to  such  Prayer.  We  hope  the  time » 
not  arrived  when  the  IVlinisters  of  the  Church  of  England  ctf 
set  at  nought  the  Homilies  which  Cranroer  and  his  fellows  wrote 
with  their  own  blood,  and  by  a  compromise  with  the  wof< 
errors  of  the  Man  of  Siii,  prove  themselves  any  thing  but  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  first  founders  of  the  ProtestiBt 
Reformation.^ 

Our  Author  next  notices  practices,  which,  he  says,  haveb^ 
‘  greatly  misrepresented,  and  referred  to  principles  which 
‘  the  Roman  Catholic  himself  does  not  acknowledge.’ 
says  lie,  ‘  the  praying  before  a  Crucifix,  the  frequent  sigs®* 
<  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the  use  of  the  consecrated  wilcf* 
i  the  bowing  at  the  Altar,  all  these  have  been  denominttc^ 


•  The  present  Pope  (through  Cardinal  Consalvi,  bis  Secretaryi)**; 
pressly  charged  Burun  Wessenburg  with  iiulding  that  the  adonttitt^ 
'Saints  was  erroneous.  What  will  ilr.  Wix  say  to  this? 
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I  *  superstitions  and  sometfiin^  worse,  whereas  thei^  are  in  reality 
.  *  eeremonieg  harmlegg  in  thenigelveg,  or  which  may  be  either 

*  benehcial  or  otherwise,  as  they  are  used  properly,  or  abused/ 

Now,  as  to  the  bowing  clown  before  representations  of  any  kind, 
whether  Crucifixes,  Pictures,  or  linages,  if  any  man  can  doubt 
that  this  is  idolatrous  worship,  he  has  only  to  remember  that 
the  first  Christian  Ein|>erors  designated  those  who  used  Images, 
as  *  profane*  and  ^  impious  ;*  that  the  same  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  by  the  Heathen  Agrippa,  to  ^  Jupiter  and 
^all  the  Gods,*  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface,  to  *  the 

*  Bhnised  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints,  and  is  now  filled  with 

*  Images  of  Saints,  before  which,  multitudes  are  bowing  down  at  all 

*  hours  of  the  day  ;*  that  in  proof  of  a  divine  power  regiding  tit 
ike  ImagCy  Durant,  the  Romanist,  says,  *  There  is  no  doubt  that 

*  the  lin  ages  of  our  Saints  work  signal  miracles  ;*  that  a  Prayer 
occurs  in  the  Romish  Ritual,  addressed  to  the  miraculous 
picture  of  St.  Veronica ;  that  every  town  in  Italy  has  Images 
which  the  Priests  declare,  and  the  People  believe,  have  the 
power  of  locomotion,  have  shed  tears,  and  even  blood,  have 
spoken  audibly,  and  healed  diseases,  witness  especially  the  Idol 
of  lioretto,  the  Image  at  Lucca,  and  the  Picture  of  St.  Dominic 
it  Surriano,  which  last  is  declared  to  have  been  brought  from 
Heaven  by  the  Virgin  herself,  and  to  have  restored  the  dead  to 
Fife,  and  the  blind  to  sight ;  all  which  sufmoses  nothing  less  than 
I  Divine  power  in  this  Idol;  that  the  Papist  Aringli  us  writes 
roost  blasphemously  of  this  Image,  as  he  does  of  others,  ex¬ 
pressly  asserting  that  ‘  the  worship  of  it  is  become  so  famous, 
*thtt  not  fewer  than  100,000  persons  resort  annually  to  pay 
^  their  devotions  to  it  ;*  that  Maldonat  declares  it  to  be  an 
iropions  error  in  the  Protestants,  to  allirin  that  no  religious  ^ 
worshij)  is  due  to  any  but  to  God  ;  that  in  the  Romish  Liturgies, 
Breviaries,  and  Missals,  the  Virgin  is  called  ‘  the  hope  of  the 

*  world,’  and  ‘  the  only  trust  of  sinners,*  while  the  Saints  are 
addrc'ised  as  ‘  Intercessors,  Protectors,*  and  ‘  Givers  of  grace  ;* 
tbit  the  argument  of  Mr.  Wix,  that  the  Papists  do  not  intend 
Divine  worship,  is  identical  with  that 'used  by  the  Pagana,  who 
w  expressly  declared  that  their  Idols  were  only  external  aids  to 
devotion  ;  that  the  crime  of  the  Jewish  Idolaters  did  not  consist 
io  their  absolute  rejection  of  the  true  God,  but  in  bowing  before 

gods,  and  taking  them  into  communion  with  himself, 
^though  they  still  held  Moses  to  be  divinely  inspired,  precisely 
**  the  Romanists  receive  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  in  oummon 
^ith  their  own  Papal  mythology  of  Saints,  or  tutelary  Deities  ; 
in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  is  now  the  Statue  of  St.  Peter,  the 
of  which  is  nearly  worn  away  by  the  Devotees  who  kneel 
salute  it  whenever  they  pass  ;  that  these  stone  and  wooden 
linages  are  carried  in  procession  in  public  calamities,  to  produce 
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both  rain  and  fine  weather,  to  avert  a  pestilence,  or  extin^uinb  t 
volcano.  With  regard  to  the  Crucifix,  IVIr.  Wix  is,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  the  Catholic  version  reads  that  “  Jacob  worshipjH^j 
“  the  top  of  his  stalV,”  on  which,  say  the  Catholic  Hubbies,  wis 
no  doubt  some  visible  representation  worthy  of  divine  honour 
instead  of  “  worshipped  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.**  X% 
to  Holy  Water,  Mr.  Wix  has  doubtless  read  and  docs  not  dis- 
believe,  what  every  visiter  of  Home,  from  Dr.  ^liddleton  to  the 
most  modern  Traveller,  affirms,  viz.  that  every  year,  in  January, 
a  festival  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  purifyinij^  or  blessing  of 
Horses,  Asses,  and  other  Cattle,  when  all  the  (*ity  and  neigh- 
bourhood  send  these  animals  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony, 
where  the  Priest,  in  his  vestments,  openly  s|>rinklcs,  (with  the 
as[)ersoriuin  dipped  in  Holy  WatfT,)  all  the  animals  as  lliry  tre 
presented  to  him  :  not  indeed  that  we  are  disposed  to  think  a 
whit  better  of  the  use  of  this  miracul  is  rKpiid,  in  the  case  of 
the  wi^er  owners  of  these  j)oor  animals  themselves,  cither  at  home 
or  abroad  ?  Now  surely  the  Protestant  public  will  learn  with 
astonishment,  borderim^  on  indignation,  that  it  is  of  practices 
lik(i  these  that  it  is  now  asserted  they  are  ‘  uncaiidiidy  called 
‘  Idolatrous,'  and  are  ‘  ceremonies  harmless  in  themselves.*  li 
if,  we  wouhl  ask,  in  favour  o['  such  Pu<;en  pollutions  ns  these, 
that  we  are  to  prefer  the  traditions  of  ‘  Holy  INiother  Church,* 
to  the  pure  and  unso)>histicated  word  of  (lod  ? 

The  Author  (p.  rU.)  trusts  that  his  Church,  ‘  by  dispassionate 
‘  consultations  w  ith  the  Church  of  Home,  and  by  reference  to 
‘  earliest  opinions  and  practices,  will  establish  some  form  of 
‘  sound  words,  which  may,  under  (lod  and  the  Scriptures,  con* 
‘  centrate  their  lMdi(*r.’  Now'  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sound  form  w  hich  he  w  ouhl  prefer,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
very  same  ar^umeiit  useil  by  the  Publislier  of  the  Rombh 
Devotions  already  mentioned,  in  favour  of  that  form  of  sound 
words,  is  employed  by  Mr.  Wix  himself,  viz.  submission  to 
'rradition,  or  ‘  to  i  ariict^t  oj)inions  and  practices  but  surely 
it  caiiuot  be,  unless  we  could  supjiose  both  the  existtuice  and  the 
memory  of  the  Hible,  and  of  the  Hook  of  ^lartyrs,  annihilated  to* 
i;ether,  that  Kns^lish  Protestants  will  consiMit  to  receive  the  form 
of  sound  words  recommended  by  snch  authority.  For  let  nsev 
amine,  fora  moment,  to  what  the  anlhoritv  of  .Vnticpiity  amount*. 
We  take  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  polemies,  that  there  is  not  a  sinjfk 
doctrine  of  the  worst  limes  of  Poperv,  which  does  not  derive 
some  colour  from  passag;es  in  the  Holy  Fatln  rs  :  for  instance, 
(I.)  that  Baptism  is  He^enerntion,  or  that  entire  change  ol  heart 
which,  accordin':^  to  Dr.  Mant  and  the  nicdern  Divines,  nMlde^ 
any  farther  chamje  snpertlnons,  and  that  they  who  contend  for 
such  renewal  are  Fnthusiasts  and  Schismatics.  (‘2.)  That  Re* 
jientance  is  Penance,  consisting  of  Confession  to  the  Priest,  aiKl 
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Absolution  by  biin.  (3.)  *riiat  Purs^atory  or  a  micicllo  state 
ittcr  clfatli,  is  founded  on  Scripture,  and  llierefore  that  Prayers 
for  the  dead  are  not  only  lawful  hut  necessary,  as  we  tender  the 
happiness  of  our  Brethren,  (id  That  the  Priest,  in  virtue  of 
his  Ajiostolic  succession,  and  of  certain  words  to  he  uttered 
bv  iiiin,  can  make  plain  bread  and  wine  the  actual  and  undoubted 
body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour.  (5.)  That  the  Infallibility  and 
Immutability  of  the  Church  with  the  jmwer  of  the  kt‘ys,  and 
other  sueli  nonsense,  are  doctrines  of  Scripture,  by  which  Papal 
Indulijences  are  made  to  sanction  sin  in  the  living,  and  Obituary 
M:iss<‘s  to  atone  for  it  in  the  dead.  And  here  we  luisjht  enumerate 
f\ery  falsehood  and  absurdity  propounded  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  as  essential  to  salvation,  all  which  it  declares  to  he  founded 
on  Serijdure  and  the  Fathers. 

Now,  whoever  would  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  our  oblii^ations  to  the  Fathers,  will  do  well  to  consult 
Daille’s  valuable  work  on  “  The  IJse  of  “  the  F athers,”  of 
which  a  Protestant  Bishop  remarked,  that  the  Author  had 
well  nis^h  |»roved  they  were  of  no  use  at  all.  He  will  then 
hi\e  some  adeipiate  idea  of  the  absurd  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ure,  with  which  the  Fathers  have  favoun'd  the  world :  he 
will  see  the  defective  character  of  much  of  their  theology, 
and  will  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
even  on  matters  of  fact,  which  is  supplied  from  such  a  source. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
writincfs  which  pass  under  their  names,  are  not  really  such,  hut 
tre,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  supposititious  and  fori^ed.  In 
other  cases,  where  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  authenticity, 
the  doctrines  which  are  laid  down,  are  either  so  mixe<l  with  the 
rpmains  of  Pajj^anism,  or  so  corrupted  by  human  additions,  that 
the  pure  (jospel  of  Christ  and  the  Apostolic  acre  can  often  be 
^ctrcely  recognised  amid  the  infusion  of  secular  and  sordid 
views,  which  beg^an  to  overspread  the  Church  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  and  increased  progressively,  with  here  and 
there  some  happy  exceptions  to  the  contrary,  down  to  the 
comjdete  triumph  of  Antichrist  in  the  l^apacy.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  that  any  one  wlro  does  not  choose  to  surrender  his 
conscience,  and  to  shut  his  Bible,  should  consent  to  he  <leter- 
mined  by  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  upon  many  important 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice ;  or,  indeed,  upon  any,  excejit  so 
f»r  as  he  finds  them  supported  by  Scripture.  'The  testimony  of 
the  Fathers  must  he  submitted,  like  all  other  purely  human 
evidence,  to  the  lest  of  the  Bible,  and  he  accepted  or  rejected, 
it  does  or  do(‘S  not  harmonize  with  the  Scripture.  It  would 
bii'hly  unreasonable  that  these  early  Popes  ot  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  who,  thoug^h  without  the  titles  and  wealth  ol  their 
•uccessors,  were  too  often  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  should 
^  admitted  as  witnesses  to  prove  the  correctness  of  those 
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very  o|>inions  which  they  themselves  introduceJ,  to  the  depr». 
vatioii  of  sound  doctrine,  and  the  encourap^eiuent  of  vicious 
practice*.  Tertcllian,  ^ho  is  the  great  pillar  of  the  Romiih 
Church,  went  over  from  his  own  churcli  to  the  Moutnnists,  a  set  of 
visionarit's  whose  austere  and  monastic  taste  was  exactly  suiUil 
to  his  own ;  but  error  is  very  inconstant ;  for  having  quitted 
tlic  Montanists,  after  writing  in  their  favour,  he  formed  a  sect 
of  his  own.  •lerome  says,  no  one  had  mure  learning  and  sub¬ 
tlety  ;  hut  he  points  out  his  errors,  and  condemns  his  heresies, 
Biub^branchc  commends  his  imagination  at  the  expense  of  bit 
understanding,  and  his  memory  at  the  expense  of  his  judgement, 
lie  represents  him  with  all  his  excellence,  ns  an  arrant  visionary, 
and  says  the  respect  he  had  for  the  visions  of  Montaims,  and  of 
his  prophett'sses,  inconU^tahly  proved  the  weakness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  His  transports  and  cnthiisiasins  on  the  must  trifling 
subjects,  (says  Blali'hranche,)  plainly  indicate  a  distem|)ered 
imagination  ;  and  he  adds,  that  Salmatius,  the  greatest  critic, 
had  declared  that  TertuHian  hud  laid  out  all  his  endeavours  to 
become  obscure,  and  had  succeeded  so  well  that  no  man  ever 
understood  him  perfectly.  I  n  the  opinion  of  Milner,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  historian,  his  credulity  and  superstition  were  such,  is 
could  only  have  been  expected  from  the  darkest  ignorance*, 
he  placed  Religion  too  much  in  external  oi)servanccs,  and  the 
whole  purport  of  one  tract  [De  Pallio]  is  to  recommend  to 
Christians  a  vulgar  and  rustic  garment  instead  of  the  Romu 
toga.  He  says  that  the  custom  was,  to  he  dipped  three  tiiDfs 
in  Baptism,  and  t(>  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  on 
first  setting  out,  ur  afttTwards  moving  forward  in  a  walk,  at 
going  out  and  coming  in,  at  putting  on  the  clothes  or  shoes, 
at  washing,  at  meals,  at  day-light,  at  bed-time,  and  at  sittiog 
down ;  in  short,  a  man  may  liinl  as  much  Popery  as  he  wishes 
in  all  the  writings  of  TertuHian. 

Ai’ooTiNE  has  written  a  wholechaptcr  in  his  book  “  Decivitite 
‘‘  Dei,”on  thequestion,  ‘  Wlietherany  person  can  he  aliveanddeid 
‘  at  the  same  time;*  and  another,  on  the  question,  ‘  BVhethef 
^  women  shall  rise  again,  and  remain  in  their  own  sex  ;*  and  a  third, 
*  Concerning  the  proper  choice  of  a  wedding-day.’  His  book  “  D« 
“  (’lira  pro  Mortuis,”  was  written  to  a  i/i op, expressly  iuauswer 
to  that  Prelate’s  doubts  whether  it  made  any  difference  to  the 
gout  or  not,  if  the  budg  was  not  buried  in  honour  of  the  oair* 
lyrs;  in  the  course  of  which  learned  work  he  instances  nainj 
spirits  which  had  appeared  to  survivors,  because  their  bodiw 
remained  unburied  ;  and  among  other  ghost  stories  he  sUte?, 

•  l>r.  Jeremy  'laylorV  (’hapter,  rntitlrd  “'flic  Disability  of  tlw 
“  Fathers,  nr  Kcch'siasiical  writers,  to  (Iftennine  our  questions  with  cef« 
“  lairtv  and  truth/*  which  occurs  in  his  Liberty  of  Pmpht'syingi 
R.)  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  on  this  Subject. 
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(lu(  liiii  own  spirit,  while  he  himself  was  alive,  and  knew  no- 
tbiu^  al)ou(  the  matter,  ap{>eared  to  a  learned  man,  then  a 
great  distance  olT,  and  cxplainetl  to  him  a  passage  in  Cicero ! 

The  arrant  nonsense  detailed  by  Bede,  (who  tlourished  in  the 
eighth  century,)  in  his  “  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  and  his  “  Mariyr- 
M  ulogy,”  outrages  all  credibility,  and  is  perfectly  dis^usting^. 
See  especially  his  Lives  of  The  two  Saints,”  Bur^undofora 
aod  Coluiiibanus,  both  of  whom  were  Abbesses,  not  ior^ettiiiff 
the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  ull 
the  recunU  with  whicli  the  Irish  have  been  ever  since  de¬ 
luded,  relative  to  their  titular  saint,  which  legends  are,  how¬ 
ever,  printed  and  published,  bought  and  believed,  down  to  this 
kour  of  the  world's  age,  without  however  deterring  those  who 
rdl  tlicMuselves  Protestants,  from  celebrating  his  Anniversary  at 
iTaverii  Dinner.  Basil,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  stu¬ 
died  Okigen,  and  adopted  his  fanciful  conceits;  he  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  superstition,  which  appears  throughout  his  works, 
inJ  impaired  his  constitution  by  excessive  austerities.  As  to 
Oriucn  himself,  it  is  certain  that  no  fanaticism  or  folly  of  later 
times  or  of  modern  sects,  can  rival  the  palpable  absurdities, 
forced  conceits,  and  vlangcrous  errors  of  this  Holy  Father  in 
the  third  century,  lie  is  well  known  to  have  introduced  a 
wild  and  iiicoliercnt  mode  of  intcr))rcting  Scripture,  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  error  and  nonsense  with 
tvliicli  the  world  has  been  inundated  since.  His  allegorical  ex¬ 
planations,  (favor  allegoricauj  his  Platonic  notions  concerning 
the  soul  of  the  world — the  transmigration  of  spirits — and  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  have  both  detiled  and  degraded  the 
Scriptures,  which,  upon  such  a  system  as  his,  can  be  made  to 
speak  any  language.  The  plain  sense  of  Scripture  is  almost  in- 
v&riuhly  too  mean  a  thing  for  his  elevated  mind ;  and  the  flights 
of  his  fancy  hear  him  incessantly  into  such  clouds  of  mysticism, 
that  he  is  far  removed  from  the  rank  of  common  Christians, 
>Dii  rather  conversant  with  a  “  philosophy  falsely  so  called,” 
than  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.”  He  followed  out  some 
of  his  errors  into  practice/and  especially  one  on  his  own  person, 
ioterpreting  literally  the  passage.  Matt.  xix.  12.  which  is  the 
iBore  remarkable  in  one  who  was  so  fond  of  interpreting  almost 
every  other  part  of  Scripture  figuratively.  He  taught  that  the 
pwus  of  Hell  were  not  eternal,  and  lield  the  doctrine  of  Trans- 
‘Jiig^raiion,  which  indeed  is  identical  with  that  of  Purgatory. 

fvRiL  prayed  for  the  dead,  and  ofTered  *  the  sacrifice  of  the 
*  Altar  fur  them  if  the  British  public  should  be  disposed 
to  read  any  more  of  this  Father’s  lucubrations,  they  may  consult 
bi*  notable  account  of  a  cross  which  appeared  in  the  Heavens 
the  reign  of  Constantins,  and  believe  it  if  they  can.  Fur- 
tber,  Cyril  maintains  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantialion,  as 
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stoutly  as  any  one  has  done  since  his  time,>vhich  will  no  more  |>ro?e 
that  consecrated  bread  is  the  actual  body  of  ('liri^t,  and  uiitf 
his  actual  blood,  than  Cyril’s  belief  in  the  edieacy  of  Pra vers  for 
the  dead,  will  prove  the  dead  to  be  any  the  better  for  praver. 

8o  much  for  certain  of  the  Fathers,  but  if  our  space  >>uul(l 
serve,  far  t^reator  blasphemy  and  nonsense  ini^lil  he  id- 
duced  from  their  works,  to  shew  what  the  world  is  to  cxjwt 
from  extin^uishini^  the  Hible  Society  in  favour  of  the  Faiiiem, 
and  delivering  itself  up  bound  hainl  and  foot  to  a  clergy  (whethfr 
Protestant  or  Popish)  which  has  no  better  rule  than  that  of  Yin- 
centius  Liriensis  or  !Mr.  YVix,  to  guide  its  own  steps,  or  enlijditen 
the  darkness  of  others.  \Ve  must  now  ajmlogi/e  for  the  leni^b 
of  the  present  article,  nnd  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject  will  induce  the  Public  to  bear  with  a“  few  more  last  words” 
in  our  next  Number. 

Art.  1\'.  licformaflon  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  (hrwanu,  and  th 
Dounfail  of  V opal  Authority  ;  ilelailcd  in  a  Currrspoiulcncr  wilhlhc 
('oiirt  of  Koine,  on  the  Sulijett  of  the  Nomination  of  the  \’icar-(»i'n'> 
ral,  Uaron  von  WcsmmiIht^,  as  Successor  in  the  Dioi  csc  of  (lonstancf, 
and  Diocesan  Adininistraior,  nccoinpanii d  by  the  various  Dutumenb 
referred  to  in  the  Correspondence  ;  a  Prefatory  Memoiial  pving  a 
biief  Account  of  the  extraordinary  Proceedinns  «)f  the  Court  of  Ihmr, 
on  this  Occasion,  and  the  Measures  adopted,  in  ('onsequence,  by  bis 
Koyal  Highness  the  (irand  Duke  of  Baden ;  and  an  Inirotiuciion  written 
expressly  for  this  'Pranslation.  by  the  Attorney-Ocneral  of  the  Kinj>of 
Bavaria.  'IVanslatcd  from  the  original  ('icrman.  8\o.  |)p.  .\\x.  215. 
London,  1810. 

*1  T  is  a  rather  singular  circumstance,  that  w  henever  the  advo* 
cate's  fur  Popery  have  attempted  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  i 
quite  diflTerent  thing  from  what  it  was  formerly,  some  occurrence 
has  almost  immediately  taken  place,  tending  most  plainly  to 
contradict  their  assertions.  When  Honapartc  was  driven  from 
France,  persons  of  this  description  anticipated  the  most  beneficitl 
results  from  the  elb'cts  of  the  French  Ue volution  ;  and 
they  adverted  to  the  intercourse  whicli  had  taken  place  betaffo 
the  Hritish  ariiiy,  and  the  hitherto  bigoted  inhabitants  of  ibr 
Peninsula,  especially  ns  it  had  been  carried  on  under  circum¬ 
stances  st»  favourable  to  our  character,  and  so  well  adaptc^  to 
remove  prejudice,  there  was  no  hound  to  their  expcctalioin. 
Hut  in  the  midst  of  all  these  prognostications,  the  Spanii^h  mo- 
narcliy  was  restored,  accompanied  with  the  (jlrand  liiquisitor» 
and  with  friars  ‘  black,  white,  and  gray,  and  all  (heir  triim|>ery; 
and  the  speedy  consignment  of  some  of  its  most  patriotic  lou 
steadiest  fi  iends,  to  (he  rack  and  to  (lie  dungeon,  shewed^^** 
was  to  he  exj>ected  from  (lie  restoration  of  (lie  beloved  Few'* 
nand.  The  return  of  the  Pope  to  Home,  was  in  like  manner  sjC* 
nalized  by  (lie  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  an  Order  that  had  *•' 
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nirretl  universal  detestation,  and  the  suppression  t)f  wliieh 
f\cited  llie  fi^reatest  joy  in  all  the  Po|nsii  states  of  Kurope. 
Hearint^,  on  all  sides,  of  the  politieal  reu^eneiation  of  the  threat 
European  family,  and  of  the  universal  toh'ratioii  which  was  to 
rfl^n  throughout  it,  we  own  we  were  surprised  at  the  comment 
u}M)ii  all  these  fine  speculation^^,  which  a))peared  in  the  Protest  of 
ihe  Catholic  Prelates  of  the  NetherLimls,  as'ainst  a  measure 
iliich  had  for  its  object  the  leij;al  recognition  of  the  Protestant 
reliffion.  This  was  pronounced  to  he  injurious  to  the  interests, 
latldetrimental  to  the  existence,  of  the  Chitholic  Church  ;  and 
for  this  conduct  they  rt^eived  the  Pope’s  a))prohution.  'I'lie 
idvocates  for  this  monstrous  system  of  error  and  intolerance,  not 
mrned  by  all  these  facts,  have  had  the  hardihootl  to  deny  that 
iny  such  ])rinciples  w'erc  received  amon*'  the  Homan  Catholic 
mbabitants  of  this  empire,  and  lo  !  the  famous  Dublin  edition  of 
the  Doiiay  'restament  aj)peared,  uiuler  tlie  sanction  of  Dr. 
Troy,  accompanied  with  all  the  intolerant  notes  that  formerly 
dhg;r;u*ed  t!ie  days  of  lilizahetii.  i'he  publication  before  us 
presents  the  last  and  newest  contradiction  to  those  speculations  . 
sliich  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  been  meliorated,  and  that  the  clerc;)'  of  her  comnui> 
nion  are  at  present  more  enli^htfiied  and  less  hi;jfotcd,  more 
bumble  and  less  intrit^uiu!^,  than  their  predecessors  were  ;  ami  as 
ilie  transactions  to  which  it  alhides  are  not  yet  broui^ht  tt»  a 
close,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  events  will  not  occur  tendini^  still 
more  to  conrirm  opifi'ens. 

Tlic  circumstances  of  the  case  will  reqjiire  but  a  brief  detail, 
in  order  to  evince  that  the  real  point  in  question,  was  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Papal  (’ourt,  to  interfere  with  the  (irand 
llakc’  s  rii;lit  m’  nomination  lo  the  Disiiopric  of  Constance  ;  a 
h?lit  which  his  Koval  lliirliness  asserts  ‘  that  he  enjoys  in  coin- 
‘m)awi(li  all  rulers  of  independent  stales,  as  a  part  of  the 
‘sovereign  authority  possesse<l  by  them.’  I  he  l^inec  Primate, 
w  Bishop  of  Constance,  had  hehue  his  death  otlieially  expressed 
bis  wish  that  his  successor  should  he  Karon  Wessenheri^,  and 
ihc  (irand  Duke,  as  coadjutor,  i^ave  his  assent  lo  his  appoint- 
*nont.  Hut  as  tlie  Bisho|>  of  (’<mslance  died  before  \V<*ssefi- 
berp;  lud  received  the  confirmation  ]>rescrihe<l  by  the  (jerman 
Concordats,  the  provisional  administration  of  the  Bishopric  was 
committed  to  him,  wilh  the  nnaniinous  testimony  of  his  co-capi¬ 
tulars  in  his  favour.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  ut  Home,  a 
brief  was  issued  to  the  Chapter  of  (’onstam  e,  without  bein^ 
coramunicateil  to  tlie  (irand  Dneal  "overnmoiit,  rej^H’lin*;  in  a 
•uo^t  cuntumelioiiH  manner  the  person  on  whom  their  choice  had 
^dlen,  coinniandini^  the  Chapter  to  proceed  to  a  new  election, 
ordering  the  spiritual  tribunals  to  pay  no  attention  t  ^  the 
•^sof  the  individual  in  question. 
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The  grounds  and  reasons  for  this  rejection,  are  dcrired  oih 
from  certain  accusations  said  to  ha^e  been  brought  against  Wci’ 
seiiberg,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pope  had  ordered  theds. 
ceased  Bishop  to  dismiss  him  instantly  from  his  situation,  « 
Vicar  General.  The  brief  containing  this  order,  uas  never  pab« 
lished  by  the  Prelate  to  whom  it  was  addressee* :  all  parties  con. 
cerned,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  came  to  light  only 
upon  tlic  examination  of  the  Bishop's  papers  after  his  death,  h 
this  stage  of  the  business,  Wessenberg,  with  the  approbatioa  of 
the  (irand  Duke,  repaired  to  Rome,  *  partly  to  evince  his  per. 

*  sonul  respect  toward  his  Holiness,  and  partly  to  learn  them. 

*  tureol  the  accusations  against  him,  and  to  aflbrd  explanations 
‘  respecting  them.'  The  greater  part  of  the  work  before  ut  a 
composed  of  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Cardinal  Coa* 
Sdlvi,  together  with  an  Appendix  of  the  documents  referred  to. 
A  prominent  part  of  the  charges  against  him,  is  made  to  relate 
to  his  ilisobedience  of  the  unpublished  brief  above-mentioned; 
and  to  his  continuing  to  assume  the  title  of  capitular  vicar,  after 
the  Pope  had  disannulled  his  election. 

*  'rbese  fact>  tlbo  Cardinal  remarks,)  would  of  themselves  alone  suflScf 
to  attach  guilt  to  your,  \'C. ;  and  according  to  the  established  rules,  you 
havr  rendered  yourself  incapable  of  being  heard,  as  these  ruli*s  prcscrib* 
that  a  parly,  even  in  a  case  where  he  considers  himself  aggrieved,  sbiU 
previously  yield  obedience  to  the  higher,  and  still  move  to  the  highest 
authority  of  ttie  Church,  and  shall  not  be  admitted  to  obtain  repanoioo, 
till  it  afterwards  phases  such  authority  to  state  the  grounds  on  which k 
act(d.’  p.  11. 

In  his  administration  of  the  diocese,  he  is  charged  with  sev^ 
ral  acts  tending  to  impair  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  and  to  set 
a,si<le  its  ancient  and  acknowledged  customs.  His  rcgulatioiu 
respcctiiig  marriage  contracts,  administering  private  baptistn, 
the  education  of  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  and  the  re* 
trenchmeut  of  holy  days,  with  alleged  dis|>ensations  to  cat  meit 
on  fast  days,  are  conjoined  to  his  supposed  defence  of  a  hetero¬ 
dox  preacher,  the  character  of  certain  works  sanctioned  by  bis 
Curia,  fur  whose  orthodoxy  he  is  held  responsible,  and  the  re- 
commendatioii  of  reading  certain  parts  of  the  liturgy  in  the 
mother  tongue  ;  and  all  these  are  raarshalle<l  together  as  fortn- 
ing  the  gnuind  of  the  Pope’s  rejection  ;  and  we  may  add  tbii 
his  Eminence  has  adduced,  besides  these  facts,  a  kind  of  tp* 
pendix  to  the  charges,  consisting  of  suspicions,  surmises,  reporU? 
and  unfavourahle  opinions  entertained  against  him  *  by  the  inoo* 
<  modest  and  reasonable  Protestants  in  Germany.’ 

W’esseiilM  rg's  defence  consists  chiefly  in  explanations  lead¬ 
ing  to  shew  that  the  acts  complained  of,  were  not  his,  or  tb** 
they  were  sanctioned  by  him  only  in  his  ofhcial  capacity,  ts  tbe 
Bishop’s  ofliccr.  He  denies  some  of  tbe  chargee  altogether,  b«* 
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lilmits  and  dcfeiuU  two  points  of  accusation  intercstint'  to  the 
Protestant  community. 

The  Cardinal  Secretary,  in  his  first  Note,  charges  Wessenherjj 
with  bavins:  ‘  pronounceil  a^  sentence  in  favour  of  the  sermon  of 
<  Alois  llekelsmUiler,  an  ea*>monk,  in  which  (he  says)  you 

*  declare  that  he  taught  the  people  the  ])ure  and  sound  doctrine 
I  <  of  the  holy  Gospel ;  although  he  taught  and  preache<l,  to  the 

*  great  scandal  and  indignation  of  the  believers  in  that  quarter, 

*  that  the  adoration  of  Saints  is  erroneous,  that  pilg^rimaf^es 

*  ought  to  be  abolished,  that  devotional  exercises  with  the  beads 

*  of  the  rosary  are  erroneous,  that  a  distinction  oue^ht  to  be 
‘  made  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Homan  Pontiff.’ 

p.!?. 

‘  With  respect  to  the  affair  of  A.  HekclsniiWlor,  (says  W^ssenberg  in 

nplv,)  his  Holiness  must  have  been  inisinformed. . 'fhis  most  pums 

11^  zealous  priest  preached  a  sermon  on  the  abuses  o4'  pilgrimages,  on 
prayer  as  taught  by  our  I.onl  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  opposite  custom 
(»f  praying  in  a  mechanical  manner.  On  a  festival  immediately  ensuing, 
a  Capuchin  Tather  took  upon  him  to  preach  in  an  opposite  sense ;  this 
opposition  caused  u  sort  of  division  in  the  parish ;  a  few  individuals 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  foundation  of  Schonenworlh,  on  which 
ihc  \"icar  was  dependent.  'The  Foundation,  instead  ot  transferring  the 
a^sir  to  the  X’icaratc  alone,  and  awaiting  its  decision,  applied  im« 
mediately  t(»  the  temporal  government  of  Soleurc,  and  iiuluced  that 
tovtrnmeiti  to  decree  the  instant  deposition  of  the  V’icar.  On  this,  the 
Utter  brought  his  just  complaint  to  the  Vicarate,  which  defendetl  its 
luthority  against  the  encroachments  of  the  temporal  government,  and 
.  ihc  irregular  proceedings  of  the  Foundation ;  and  after  a  close  inves¬ 
tigation,  saw  itself  under  the  necessity  of  declaring,  that  the  accused 
I’icar  delivered  no  such  doctrines  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  note  of  your 
llrainency.  Still,  however,  the  Vicarate  did  not  fail  to  give  this  clcr- 
gjman  a  fatherly  exhortation,  and  salutary  admonition  to  moderate  and 
ffgulate  his  zeal  according  to  the  maxims  of  pastoral  prudence.*  pp.  35,  36. 

Another  charge  was  brought  against  him  in  the  following 

*  Your  introduction  of  the  mother  tongue  and  other  very  scandalous 
ibuses  into  the  holy  Liturgy,  under  a  pretence  of  a  zeal  for  the  old 
•liicipliiK*  of  the  Church,  might  also  be  called  to  remembrance.  The 
•lUpensations  from  the  Breviary  granted  by  you  to  many  clergymen, 
be  urged  iu  confirmation  of  your  objectionable  conduct,*  &c.  p.  23. 

To  this  he  replies : 

‘  NMth  respect  to  the  Liturgy*,  the  ritual  universally  received  in  the 
1-^in  Church  has  not  been  altered.  It  was  only  recommended  to  per- 
•ons  having  the  care  of  souls,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  holy 
^hey  should,  in  order  to  render  them  more  instructive  and 
Pitying,  contrive  to  address  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  the  persons 
Pdacni,  or  add  a  few  suitable  prayers  in  the  Mother  tongue,  and  that 
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they  should  also  introduce  the  common  popular  melodies  into  tiif 

worship  of  (mhI,  after  rendering  them  as  perfect  as  possible. . 

pensations  with  respeet  to  the  r>re\iary  were  never  granted  wiihoti 
substituting  other  devotional  exercises,  or  meditations  on  the  holy 
Scriptures,  in  their  place.'  pp.  40,  41.  ^ 

The  following;  passage  from  the  CarilinaPs  Letter,  alludes  to 
a  puhlication,  which  may  be  deemed  in  some  measure  indicative 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  (Jermany,  although  \VesseQ.  ' 
berg  says  that  the  Article  ‘  is  too  cviilently  conceived  in  the 
‘  spirit  of  Protestantism,  to  produce  any  elVect  on  the  Catholics 
‘  of  that  country,  who  know  that  such  a  change  in  their  Church 
*  is  altogether  out  of  the  (question.'  ()).  41.) 

‘  It  cannot  he  unknown  to  you,  that  the  very  offensive  joumil, 
which  bears  the  title  of  opposition,  ami  is  printed  at  Weimar,  after  d^ 
lineating  the  qualities  which  the  newly  imagined  Patriarch  for  Germany 
ought  to  possess,  and  <leclaring  that  from  hence  forward,  the  Holy 
.Scriptures,  and  not  the  Roman  Pontilf,  shall  determine  religious 
disputes,  and  that  the  .Scriptures  shall  no  longer  be  expounded  by  the 
I'ope,  hut  hy  reason  alone,  designates,  by  marks  which  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake,  your  person,  as  the  most  ca[)able  of  tilling  such  a  place,*  jrc, 
p.  C7* 

I'lic  ('ardiimPs  reply  is  mucli  more  worthy  of  attention,  ihto 
\V  cssenberg’s  explanations ;  fur  in  it,  as  the  Grand  Duke  has 
not  failctl  to  remark,  all  personal  objections  arc  waived,  and 
while  it  is  silent  as  to  the  alleged  crioneous  opinions,  it  diverts 
exclusively  on  those  points  in  which  the  zealous  eye  of  the  Papal 
Court  pcrccivctl  any  thing  like  an  infringement  upon  its 
authority  ;  ami  it  exhihif^  the  same  s|)irit  of  encroaclimont  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  foreign  states,  that  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  Komnn  Sec  in  the  days  of  its  highest  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  demiuid  of  unqualified  sulimission,  which  is 
repeated,  and  the  high  tone  in  which  Wt'sscnherg’s  guilt  is 
insisted  on,  because  lie  <lid  not,  on  receiving  an  intiination  of 
the  Dope’s  pleasure,  relinquish  his  situation,  form  a  subject 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Fh'icnds  of  the  Veto.  My  an  election 
conducted  accoriling  to  all  the  prescribed  forms,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  sovereign,  an  individual  is  called  to  fill 
a  high  olVicc.  The  Dope,  whose  confirmation  is  sought  for, 
takes  upon  himself  to  annul  this  election,  grounding  his  rcfii'^tl 
upon  the  judgement  which  lie  had  formed  from  the  unfavounble 
reports  ami  accusations  of  individuals  unnamed  ;  and  he  requires 
all  parties  to  yield  uiupialified  submission  to  his  mandate,  and  to 
surrender  their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  authority  of  his  reto. 
We  may  ask,  How  would  the  Dritish  (ioveriunent  correspond 

with  the  Dapal  See,  on  such  a  subject,  and  arc  the  advocates 
for  Popery  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  case  could  never  occ^U 
if  we  were  to  acknowledge  in  anywise  the  Pope’s  authority  to 
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^  Woulil  any  ministry  submit  to  have  the 
^•uoi)  ul'  an  Irish  Catholic  bishop  on  whose  appointment  the 
Crown  had  put  no  retOy  annulled  upon  frivolous  and  unsup- 
I  ported  diarizes  ?  And  yet,  if  they  recognised  the  Pope’s  power, 
j  bv  reipdriiii;  permission  to  forbid  the  a})pointioent  of  an  objec- 
tionahle  individual  to  an  Irish  Catholic  Diocese,  how  could  they 
i  oppose  it  ?  While  the  people  believe  that  all  the  validity  of  the 
episcopal  functions  is  derived  IVom  the  Pope’s  confirmation  of 
tbo  appointintMit,  (and  we  find  in  the  Roman  PontifPs  letter  to 
:  the  (irand  Duke,  that  this  point  was  not  ovcilooked,)  ^  what 
!  *  respect  can  be  entertained  by  believers  toward  a  man  whom 
:  *  all  the  f'ood  abhor,  whom  tliey  hold  in  contempt,  and  of  whom 
i  <  they  know,  by  means  of  certain  and  undoubted  proofs,  that 
'  *  be  does  not  possess  our  approbation  ?  So  far  from  the  public 

*  tranquiliity  tindins^  any  support  in  him,  there  is  much  more 

*  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  defendins^  his  cause  may  alienate, 

*  and  even  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Catholics,  and  may  con- 
I  ‘  sequently  be  attended  with  the  interruption  of  peace  and  good 

*  order.’  p.  <5. 

We  arc  not  without  home  proofs  of  the  domineering  spirit 
of  this  Church,  and  of  the  lengths  the  people  will  go,  when  they 
are  led  to  ludieve  that  the  honour  of  their  religion  is  concerned. 

I  In  a  j).\nipldet  entitled  Popish  Episcopal  tyranny  exposed,” 

I  (Londony  1H17,)  the  conduct  of  the  Popish  Bishop  of  Killala, 

I  in  Ireland,  toward  one  of  his  priests,  appears  to  have  been 
Coverned  by  much  the  same  spirit  that  was  displayed  by 
;  the  Pope  on  the  present  transaction.  Without  entering  into  tho 
merits  of  the  case,  considering  it  as  only  an  ex  parte  state¬ 
ment,  and  allowing  full  weight  to  the  charges  which  the  com¬ 
plainant  has  furnished  against  himself,  by  his  style  and  manner, 
there  is  the  same  determination  to  unite  judge  and  party,  in 
the  piTson  of  the  superior,  and  the  same  disregard  of  those 
ordinary  maxims  of  justice,  which  forbid  the  punishment  of 
my  one,  without  specifying  his  crime  and  naming  his  accusers. 
The  ))iiblie  prints  last  year  detailed  (and  we  have  reason  to 
know,  fniny  detailed)  two  disgraceful  outrages  in  Ireland,  at 
i  the  interment  of  individuals  who  had  left  the  Church  of  Rome, 

I  md  had  died  in  cunimnnion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The 
1  Co.  Carlow  was  the  scene  of  the  first,  Limerick,  of  the  last. 

!  Hut  we  return  to  Wessenherg’s  case.  The  encroaching  and 
!  domineeiing  spirit  of  the  Pope  is  further  exhibited  in  his  re- 
niarks  upon  a  regulation  introduced  into  the  Diocese  of  Con- 
:  stance,  w  liich  had  in  view  the  termination  of  many  evils  resulting 
j  from  the  established  rules,  by  which  the  validity  of  promises  of 
j  marriage  was  determinerl.  To  establish  certain  definite  laws 
such  a  subject,  was  not  only  prudent,  hut  necessary  ;  and 
i  ^though  Wessenberg  denies  that  the  ordinance  alluded  to,  did, 
i 

L 
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as  n  an  allegeil,  intnrferc  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Tmh 
inasiiuich  as  these  related  to  actual  marriat'e,  and  that  onW  to 
marriap:e  contracts,  the  reply  was,  ‘  The  laws  of  the  (Muirrh  <)• 

*  not  prescribe  those  formalities  for  the  validity  of  promiwt 
‘  of  marriiii^c,  winch  yotir  decree  prescribes;  it  is  therfforo 
‘  clear  that  you  have  herein  decithsl  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  bi 

*  im|>osinfi^  fetters  which  the  Church  has  not  imposed.’  n.  48.' 

The  Curia  of  Constance  had  declared  that  there  would  heno 

diniculty  in  pennittin^  mixed  marriages,  but  that  tlie  t)a!itorY 
should  use  all  diligence  to  insure  the  education  of  all  the  cliil* 
dren  in  the  Catholic  faiUt  ;  if  however  this  could  not  be  donr, 
,they  were  to  demand  that  sons  should  be  educatetl  in  tlie  relii^ion 
of  their  father,  and  daughters  in  that  of  their  mother. 
declaration  culled  forth  the  displeasure  of  the  Pojh?,  and  in 
explanation  Wessenberg  urged  that  it  merely  furnished  printe 
instnictions  to  the  clergy,  and  had  never  been  published.  Hr 
adds  : 

‘  In  all  eountries  in  which  ihc  Protoslanls  enjoy  the  same  political  and 
civil  rights  with  the  ('atholics,  laws  are  in  existence  which  ilcmaiui  tljf 
allowamc  of  such  marrianes.  With  ri’spoci  to  the  religion  in  which 
the  children  ought  to  be  cducateil,  thi**  subjccl  is  regulated  hy  pnlificil 
laws ;  and  in  most  of  the  slates  it  is  fixed  that  the  children  should  bf 
iducat(‘d  in  the  religion  of  the  father  or  the  mother  according  to  tbm 
sex.  The  Kpi»copal  decree  binds  the  commissaries  and  the 
having  the  care  of  souls,  to  omit  no  means  of  instruction  and  cxhortalini. 
to  ensure  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  principles  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion.  But  how  could  it  havo  insisted  on  a  strict  and  uncoo- 
ditionul  compliance  with  this,  without  endangering  the  |H'ace  of  tbf 
church,  and  exposing  it  to  a  condict  with  the  civil  authority,  an  e%il 
h»r  which  there  would  be  no  remedy.*'  p.  33. 

His  excuse  is,  therefore^  that  he  did  all  he  could ;  for  bad 
he  done  more,  he  must  have  interfered  with  the  existing  Uw^ 
of  the  land.  \Vc  may  deem  it  valid,  but  our  modern  Aebiliw, 

lmpig(r  iracundus  ine.xorabilis  accr 

Jura  negat  sibi  naia,  niliil  non  anrogel, 

asks, 

‘  Ilow  could  you  believe  that  you  had  exculpated  yourself  from  iIk 
complaints  exhibited  against  you,  as  to  the  decree  respecting 
marriages  and  the  iHiucaiion  of  the  children  in  the  religion  of  tboirft- 
speclive  parents,  according  to  their  sex,  while  you  for  your  only  dofeoer 
allege,  llial  it  was  imptivsible  to  demand  that  the  children  should  b 
eilucated  in  the  C'atholic  religion,  without  danger  of  the  peace  of  lb< 
Church  being  disturbed  hy  the  civil  power.  In  the  first  place,  you 
give  no  salislaclory  answer  with  respect  to  the  permission  ol  such  nur* 
riages,  and  can  give  none,  as  you  have  declared,  that  the  Curia  of  Con¬ 
stance,  in  particular  case',  will  have  no  diflicully  in  permitting  tbo* 
marriages,  whereby  you  assign  to  this  curia  a  power  which  it  does  if* 
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noMfss  ‘?ranl  dispon^ationk  which  do  not  belong  to  onlinaries,  and 
«bich  M)  nearly  concern  ndigion  and  the  Church.  In  the  second  place, 
lOur  Insiruciion  with  res|KCl  to  the  education  of  children,  is  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  and  fundamental  principh^  of  the  Chuich.  liesidi*8, 
if  it  be  true,  and  it  is  certainly  very  true,  that  evil  dughl  nut  to 
b(  done  that  good  may  come  of  it,  how  could  you  then  authorise 
tbf  ent  -ring  into  Mich  marriages,  with  the  condition,  that  the  children  Ihj 
educated  in  thi-  religions  of  their  res|K*ctive  parents,  in  order  to  avoid  en- 
(Jti^»  ririg  the  peace  of  the  Church  ^  pp.  48, 

PrufeHsor  Dereser  was  appointed  to  (ill  ‘  a  peculiar  chair  for 
‘  the  Scripture  luiiigua^es  in  the  Lyceum  at  Lucerne.’  He 
«I8  much  esteemed  in  Germany  for  his  works  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  explain  the  books  of  tne 
New  Testament  to  his  pupils,  in  a  most  profitable  manner.  A 
brief  had  been  issued  asfaiiist  him  in  1700,  aceusint;  him  of 
yding  heretical  opinions  ;  hut  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to 
wiioni  it  was  addressed,  acquitted  him  fully  of  the  charge  at 
that  time,  and  on  a  renewed  inTestic^ation  in  1813,  by  the  Curia 
of  Cunstance,  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  at  Ijuceriie^ 
it  lias  o.Ticially  declared  that  he  taui^ht  nothing  against  tha 
Catholic  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Not  only  is  the  aOirma* 
lion  of  these  facts  declared  to  furnish  no  exculpation  of  Wes- 
ftfnberg’s  conduct,  in  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  the  Pro- 
feMor,  but  he  is  said  to  maintain,  ‘  first,  (hat  the  sentence  of  th# 
‘Holy  Patlier,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  may  be  corrected  by  a 
'  mere  bishop  ;  a  proposition  which  no  Catholic,  at  all  acquainted 
‘  with  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  ever  conceived  he  could 
'  ailirm  mlva  fide  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
'tile  Roman  Pontiff’  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  con- 
'sequently  when  he  does  so,  he  asstintes  a  right  which  was  not 
‘coiueded  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ.*  p.  17. 

These  multiplied  quotations  have  been  thought  necessary,  in 
order  to  exhibit  in  an  authentic  form,  the  leading  features  of  this 
controversy.  It  discovers  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  Court  the 
bif^hest  contempt  of  justice,  in  first  condemning  an  individual 
witliout  a  hearing,  and  then  making  that  previous  condemnation 
•  grouiul  for  rejecting  his  defence.  Nor  is  any  greater  regard 
^cwti  to  the  rights  of  sovereign  Princes,  or  the  established  pri- 
^leges  of  ecclesiastical  chapters  :  all  must  yield  to  the  authority 
^the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  helivea 
to  the  nineteenth,  and  not  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  feelings  and  sentiments  of  Wessenberg  will  be  best  eltt- 
ddated  by  his  own  words. 

*  I  have  particular  duties  toward  the  clergy  and  chapter  of  the  diorcea 

fonsiance  ;  1  have  similar  duties  toward  my  territorial  Sovereign  ; 
'od  1  have  also  duties  toward  Germany  in  general.  They  ought  to  be 

Voi.  XI.  N.  s.  a  Q 
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the  more  iiuiolablc  with  mi*,  lhai  tht-y  an*  in  every  rt*spect  in  uanoo 
with  luy  duiies  toward  the  Church  and  her  head.'  Note  of  Nov. 

Apiiii  : 

‘  iiavin"  now  expressed  my  personal  sentiments,  which  afferd  a  prom 
of  iny  strong  desire  to  saii^fy  rhe  Holy  Taiher,  1  must  of  necessity  itofi 
at  iln*  line  ot  my  duty  towards  my  ^overei^n,  the  chapter  and  clergy « 
the  (liocese  <*f  Const. ince,  and  towards  Germany  in  ct  neral.  'I'hese  du¬ 
ties  must  he  Inltiiled,  as  well  as  those  toward  the  Holy  Chair.  Your 
Fniinency  w  ill  easily  eonreive,  that  this  povilion  presents  me  the  muit 
powerlul  motives  tor  delaying  no  longer  my  return  to  Carlsruhe fn>iE 
whence  1  repaired  hither,  to  discharge  my  duty  to  my  Soven*ign,  br 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  state  of  this  business,  as  it  now  Udniipto 
him  to  do  vvliat  he  piay  deem  adviseahle,  in  order  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  conclusion,  as  1  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  that  object  b} 
my  persotial  intervention.'  Note,  Dec.  1(),  1S17.  pp.  60,  and  60. 

I 

H  ere  the  Correspontlenco  terminates,  and  the  (irand  Duke  of  | 
'  Raden,  in  an  oflicial  Memorial,  of  ]May,  181S,  remarks  upon  the 
entire  proceeding^,  conidudin^  with  these  words  : 

*  The  \’icar  general,  Haron  \’on  Wessenberg,  ct)uld  leave  the  defence 
of  tin*  rights  of  the  Stale  and  the  Church,  to  the  Sovereigns  and  Bishop 
of  Germany  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  he  could  answer  the  iRcil  rt 
cognition  of  his  personal  dignity,  by  a  repealed  expression  of  filial  ltd 
fervent  reverence.  Hut  the  double  demand  of  the  Papal  chair,  that  be 
should  both  resign  the  situation  of  Diocesan  administrator,  and  at  the 
same  lime  pnhlidy  emit  a  dt  claiatiun  of  repentance  respecting  bh 
former  e<’ndnct,  and  a  promise  to  change  it,  was  so  essentially  coo- 
necied  with  the  alxne-menlioned  erroneous  ])rincipleu  and  prelensiow 
of  the  Ihnnan  Curia,  w  hit  h  have  been  uniformly  opposetl,  that  even  the 
highest  dejiree  of  seli-di  iiial,  could  not  shake  his  firm  and  detertninrt 
purpose  of  sl(»pping  ui  the  extreme  bouiulary  line  of  duty  and  moral  dk* 

.  .  ’  .  .  u- 

*  If  his  Uoyal  Ifighnoss  could  before  sec  no  reason  for  withdrawing Ibf 

Vicar  geneial,  \'on  Wessenberg,  from  his  dignifud  and  advantageous 
sphere  of  action,  on  account  of  a  were  general  accusation,  the  firt 
which  was  now  ineontt'stably  pr<»vecl,  that  he  had  not  been  guihy  ^ 
personal  crimes  and  ei  ror*i,  as  people  might  have  been  led  to  suppoue, 
but  that  Irom  the  very  beginning  the  olhee  was  attacked  in  theprrioa; 
and  that  an  attempt  wustmly  made  to  impeach  the  firm  principle* 
lottery  in  order  to  impose  in  form  the  system  of  the  Roman  Cunt  oi 
the  /bc>»rr,  could  only  strengthen  his  Royal  *1  iighness  in  his  former  de 
terminations  to  muintain  and  support  in  «'very  possible  way,  the  Vicn 

general,  Raron  \’on  Wessenberg,  in  the  exercise  of  his  important  sptniut* 

othce,  and  to  connect  with  this  determination,  the  cotnvuindy  not  lotlk* 
himself  it)  In-  distiiihed  or  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  that  office 
inlerferente  or  indirect  practices;  and  in  short  bv  nothing  that  i*  O’* 
establisht\i  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  clear  laws  and  indispulcd  pract>c< 
©f  the  Church.’ — Minwiialy  p. 

Tlie  Memorial  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  written  bjth< 
Attorney  (leneral  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  which  justly  cs®* 
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plains  of  (he  encroachiii|»  spirit  of  the  Papal  See,  aii»l  asserts 
the  necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  it. 

From  (he  general  complexion  of  these  documents,  some  very 
«ani?uine  expectations  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  publisher,  uiul 
DO  ilouht,  many  of  onr  readers  may  he  inclined  to  concur  witli 
bi’n;l)ut,  for  onr  own  part,  we  fear  Wessenbergis  not  a  Liitlier, 

Ror  the  (irand  Duke,  a  Frederick,  'riiroughout  the  entire  (Jor- 
r«pondence,  the  Accused  manifests  a  submission  to  the  Po|>e, 
tbit  is  almost  abject ;  and  his  readiness  to  recant  every  thing 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  is  explicitly  avowed. 
The  questions  at  issue  almost  all  relate  to  discipline,  and  the  few 
that  may  be  deemed  doctrinal,  arc  touched  upon  in  a  way  tliat 
efinces  an  anxiety  to  avoid  discussion.  We  look  in  vain  for 
iny  manly  a|)peals  to  the  undoubted  rights  of  sovereign  princes, 

Of  for  any  rtd’erences  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  charter  of  sal- 
ntion  and  the  supreme  judge  of  controversy,  and  we  find  no 
tllusion  to  the  fundamental  error  of  Popery,  salvation  through 
human  merit.  These  things,  which  we  mention  only  to  justify 
our  opinion,  not  to  blame  Wessenberg,  induce  us  to  dissent 
from  those  who,  in  all  these  transactions,  profess  to  sec  the  germs 
of  a  nevT  Reformation. 

Germany  is  still  the  country  most  likely  to  be  the  cradle  of  a 
Dew  Reformation,  and  to  give  birth  to  another  revolt  against 
the  spiritual  powers  of  Rome.  Its  inhabitants  arc  an  enlightened 
holy,  and  the  division  of  the  country  under  many  sovereigns, 
while  it  multiplies  the  chances  of  its  obtaining  regal  protection, 
renders  it  dithcult  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  which  it  is  composed, 
iJ^inst  a  nascent  reformation.  All  the  doctrines  mentioned  by 
Luther,  had  previously  been  taught  at  dilferent  periods,  in  other 
puts  of  Kiirope,  but  without  much  effect.  In  England,  Wick- 
liffe  had  the  people  on  his  side,  as  far  as  education  enabled 
them  to  judge  of  the  controversy  ;  but  he  had  the  Court,  and 
(^course  the  Clergy  against. him,  and  therefore  he  was  des¬ 
titute  of  that  support,  which  might  have  given  currency  to 
hw  doctrine.  Savonarola  at  Florence,  horc  the  same  testimony 
m  favour  of  true  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions 
of  fopery  ;  but  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  xeal.  Roscoc  has  given 
wi  untavourahlc  view  of  his  character,  and  as  he  embraced  the 
popular  side  in  the  political  agitations  of  his  day,  the  biographer 
ofj^reiuo  would  induce  us  to  consider  him  as  a  turbulent 
ikmagogue.  Those  who  will  refer  to  Dean  Milner,  and  the  au- 
Cities  which  he  quotes,  will  be  satisiicd  that  lie  was  botli  a 
former  and  a  martyr.  Tlic  Italians  were  not  like  the  English 
jtt  their  knowledge  of  political  liberty  ;  nor  was  that  country, 

.  Llerraany,  united  nominally  under  one  head  ;  so  that  neither 
^nces  nor  people  were  found  to  support  his  doctrines,  and  he 
W1  like  oue  of  those  “  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.” 

2  Q  2 
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If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  conteinporanooiiH  iriHtoriim^  I 
Jerome  of  Prague  was  sensible  that  the  time  was  iu»t  yet  cofoc  I 
for  die  rejection  of  the  Pajml  yoke,  and  he  deelarcst  that  i  || 
century  would  not  elapse,  before  his  doctrines  v^ouhl  be  rectived  H 
in  the  ve»\  ctunitry  in  whiih  they  were  then  condeuiued  u  I* 
liereiiCid.  In  modern  (jeriiiativ,  we  arc  convinced  tlut  inm4  H 
will  be  (.on**  to  limit  ecclesiastical  power,  and  possibly  iheie  I 

iirocer(lin^>  may  hasten  tle^  attempt  ;  hut  (h'livcrance  trom  tbe  H 
?ope  is  mohinir,  unless  it  carry  with  it  deliverance  from  Po-  I 
pery,  from  its  errors  )n  reliijion,  its  iu.inorulities  in  pr  letiee,  and  I 
its  slavery  in  politics.  Ami  to  whatever  henefKual  results  such  I 
struiitrles  as  the  preseio  may  lead,  we  an'  well  assnrnl,  tlut 
nothing  t  an  be  done  for  imy  Popish  eonntry,  until  priuees  and 
people  appeal,  as  Luther  did,  to  ihe  Hible,  and  consign,  if  not 
to  the  lianies,  at  least  lo  universal  coiueicpt,  all  bulls,  and  briefs, 
and  decrees,  which  lierive  their  authority  only  from  the  usurped 
power  of  the  Papal  See. 

We  W’ounl  hope  that  the  puldication  of  these  doc'uiueiUs,  will 
furnish  a  meful  lesson  to  the  British  putdic.  The  members  of 
that  (^hurch,  whose  head  appears  here  in  so  unfavourable  ali^t, 
are  still  scekint^  political  power  in  our  empire,  avowing  at  the 
same  lime  that  to  the  Pope  they  owe  no  obedience,  uor  ic- 
knowledge  in  him  any  control,  except  in  matters  purdy 
spiritual.  ‘  But  this  individunl  claims  to  be  the  judge  of 
what  is,  and  whnt  is  not  spiritual.  For  example;  mir- 
ria^o  is,  in  his  view,  a  spiritual  matter,  therefore  bis  or- 
dinanres  res])ectinu:  it  imi>t  he  obeyed  :  but  who  will  say  that 
they  will  never  clash  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  legal  rights  of  individuals  ?  Again ;  the  ip- 
pointment  of  a  bishop  is  a  spiritual  thing  ;  but  is  our  go%er»- 
ment  prejiared  to  negotiate  on  (he  tilling  up  of  every  Irish 
Popish  see  ^  In  short,  are  we  prcpareil  to  grant  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  a  power,  which  in  numherless  cases  may  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm  ?  Retire*, 
doubtless,  may  he  had  in  our  courts  of  law,  hut  to  the  decrees^ 
these  courts,  every  true  C'atholic  (and  such  may  lieonthc  bemdi) 
will  feel  that  he  ow’es  no  submission,  as  the  case  is  a  spiritud 
one,  and  in  it  the  Pope’s  authority  is  paramount  and  suprenif. 

W  hatever  may  ho  the  issue  of  present  contentions  at  home  or 
abroad,  fcH'ling,  ns  we  do,  that  Popery  is  an  anti-ebristitn  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  mankind,  we  should 
evince  but  little  regard  for  tlie  word  of  God,  if  we  did  iiotit- 
tieipate  its  dow  nfall,  not  indeed  by  the  power  of  man,  but  by 
the  power  of  trutli  :  it  shall  be  broken  without  bands.  And 
viewing  the  ditFiision  of  knowledge,  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  a  general  anxiety  for  instruction,  coniemporanea* 
throughout  Europe,  wc  hail  it  as  a  happy  prospect,  and  dtah* 
not  but  future  historians,  employed  in  developing  the 
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of  various  movements  which  may  take  place,  will  assign 
them  a  promimuit  place,  us  we  justly  ascribe  the  success  of 
the  Ueformaliou,  under  God,  to  many  events  which  at  tluit 
period  tended  to  enlighten  the  minds,  and  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Art.  V-  !•  fV/rr  lieti.  A  Lyrical  Ballad.  8vo.  I819. 

2.  T'u'o  Vaptrs  :  A  'rheatrical  Critic,  and  an  Kssny  (being  No  999  of 
the  Prtlcntlei )  on  Sonnet-writing,  and  Sonnet-writers  in  general, 
including  a  Sonnet  on  Myself ;  attribuU  d  to  the  Kditor  of  the 
Kx-m-n-r.  Preceded  by  Proofs  of  their  Authenticity,  founded 
iijM>n  the  Authority  of  Internal  Kvidencc.  8vo.  I819. 

If R.  William  Wordsworth  having  announced  another 
lyrical  ballad  under  the  title  of  Peter  Bell,  some  waggish 
witling  has  thought  to  get  the  start  of  him  with  the  Public, 
presenting  himself  as  *■  the  real  Simon  Pure.’  The  Preface  setf 
forth,  that  “  Peter  Bell.” 

*  completes  the  simple  system  of  natural  narrative,  which  I  began  so 
early  as  It  is  written  in  that  pure  unlaboured  style,  which  cau 

oriiy  bo  met  with  among  labourers; — and  I  can  safely  say,  that  while  its 
imav»inaiionv  spring  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  imaginative,  its  occa- 
Monsl  meaning  occasionally  falls  far  below'  the  meanest  capacity.  As 
ihcM  are  the  days  of  counterfeits,  1  am  compelled  to  caution  my  readers 
against  them,  “  for  such  are  abroad.”  However,  I  here  declare  this  to 
bf  the  true  Peter ;  this  to  be  the  old  original  Bell.  1  commit  my  Ballad 
conliilcnily  to  posterity.  1  love  to  read  my  own  poetry :  it  does  ray 
heart  good.  W.  \V. 

N.B.  'riie  Novel  of  Rob  Roy  is  not  so  good  as  ray  Poem  on  the  same 
iubjecl.' 

The  Pmun  opens  with  the  following  stanzas. 

‘  It  is  the  thirly-tirsl  of  March, 

A  gusty  evening — half  past  seven ; 

The  moon  is  shining  o’er  the  larch, 

A  simple  shape’— a  cock'd-up  arch. 

Rising  bigger  than  a  star, 

'I’bou^b  the  stars  are  thick  in  Heaven. 

Gentle  moon  !  how  cans!  thou  shine 
Over  graves  and  over  trees. 

With  as  innocent  a  look 
As  my  own  grey  eye-hall  sees, 

W’hen  1  gaze  upon  a  brook  ? 

‘  Od’s  me  !  how  the  moon  doth  shine  *. 

It  doth  make  a  pretty  glitter. 

Playing  in  the  watertall  ; 

As  when  Lucy  Gray  doth  litter 
Her  baby-house  with  bugles  small. 

*  Beneath  the  ever  blessed  moon 
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An  oM  Rian  o’er  an  old  "rave  stares, 

You  ufver  look’d  upon  liis  kliow  ; 

His  brow  IS  COM  red  with  i»rey  hairs, 

As  though  they  were  an  umbrella. 

*  I  le  hath  a  noticeable  look. 

This  old  man  hath — this  grey  old  man  ; 

He  gazts  at  the  graves,  and  scTins, 

\Viih  over  walling,  over  wan,  . 

Like  Susan  Harvey’s  pan  of  cream*j.  ■ 

‘  ’Tis  Peter  Bell— ’tis  Peter  Bell, 

Who  never  stirreth  in  llic  day  ; 

Ills  Itand  is  wither’d — he  is  old  ! 

On  Sundays  he  is  us’d  to  j>ray, 

Ifi  winter  he  is  very  cold. 

*  I’ve  seen  him  in  th<*  month  of  August, 

At  the  wheat-field,  hour,  by  hour. 

Picking  (Mr, — by  ear, — by  ear, — 

'I'hrough  wind, — and  rain, — and  sun, — and  shower, 

From  year, — to  year, — to  year, — to  year.* 

Peter  liell  ‘  readeth  ably,’  and  he  proceeds  to  read  tbt 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb- stones. 


*  I’lie  ancient  Marinere  lieth  here. 

Never  to  rise,  although  he  pray’d, — 

But  all  men,  all,  must  have  tlieir  fallings; 
And,  like  the  fear  of  Mr.  C’ollins, 
liedu'd  **  of  sounds  himself  had  made.”* 


‘  Harry  Gill  is  gone  to  rest, 

Goody  Blake  is  food  for  maggot; 

I’hey  lie  sweetly  side  by  side, 

Beautiful  as  when  they  died  ; 

Never  moix'  shallshepick  faggot.* 

In  tine,  .\ndrew  Jones,  and  Simon  Lee,  and  Barbara  Lea- 
tbwaite,  and  Alice  Fell,  and  Betty  Foy,  and  all  the  other  heroes 
and  heroines  of  certain  Lyrical  f^allads,  are  discovered  by  the 
old  man,  slumbering  here  in  peaceful  oblivion. 

‘  Vet  still  he  secs  one  blessed  tomb  ; 

'I'ow’rds  it  he  creeps  with  spectacles, 

And  bending  on  bis  leather  knees, 

He  reads  the  LaAciest  Pwl’s  doom. 


*  The  letters  printed  are  by  fate. 

The  death  lliey  say  was  suicide  ; 
lie  reads — **  Here  lieth  W.W. 

Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you  •” 
The  old  man  smokes  w  ho  'tis  that  died. 


*  Go  home,  go  home — old  Man,  go  home  ; 
Peter,  lay  thee  down  at  night. 
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Peter  S;(*, 

1'hou  lift  hiippy,  IVlci 
S.iy  ill)  pr.iM  iN  lor  Alicr  I'VII, 

'riiou  Iki>1  si’v’o  ;i  bli'SMMl  sight. 

‘  lU*  ‘pi'is  that  imKUi-lijiht  yanl  of  skulls. 

Ami  still  ho  fools  ri:^ht  glad,  and  smiles 
Wall  moral  joy  at  that  old  tomb; 

IVtoTs  chook  rooals  its  bhKuu, 

And  as  he  croopolh  by  the  tilos, 

Ilo  iiuitlors  over — “  W.  W. 

Never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you/'  ’  pp.  Ct, 

Tho  Author  of  this  burlosi|uc  has  evitieiiUy  thoti;^ht  it  not 
worth  while  to  bestow  more  pains  on  an  ephemeral  triile  of  this 
kind,  than  mii'ht  snlTice  to  secure  a  lauu:h  on  a  first  perusal.  This 
purjiose  it  may  answer  better  even  than  a  more  elaborate  hotix. 
\St  wish  tlie  (lospicahle  pun  in  the  fifteemii  stunxa  had  ht^n 
*uppn‘sso<l  :  tlie  rest  is  neat  and  fair  enon;j:h.  The  genuine 
Peter  Hell  is  close  Indiind  ;  the  pseudo  Peter  must  therefore 
make  the  most  of  his  time  with  the  public,  and  not  venture  to 
invite  too  close  a  scrutiny  into  his  pretensions.  And  yet,  from 
wliom  but  51  r.  Wordsworth  conhl  we  expin^t  to  receive  any 
other  than  a  burlesque  poem  under  the  title  of  Peter  Bell  ? 

Mr.  Wordsworth  can  well  stand  the  laug^h  at^^ainsi  him  which 
hh  own  perverseness  provokes  ;  and  he  is  a  poet  that,  after  all, 
ciniiol  be  laui'hed  down.  But  how'  will  the  nerves  of  that  other 
srreal  Poet  and  Essayist  bear  this  more  faithful  parody  upon  his 
lucubrations?  It  is  said  that  Walter  Scott,  on  bein^  shewn 
0*  the  (Meii^h,  in  the  Poetic  Mirror,  jocosely  admitted  it  to 
bthis  own  writini^,  although  he  had  forgotten  when  he  wrote  it. 
flic  internal  eridence  in  favour  of  the  authenlieity  of  the  “  Two 
‘‘  Papt  iV*  ascribed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  is  not  less 
irresisiible.  Will  Mr.  Hunt  have  the  ir.a^naiiimity  to  own  them 
it  once  ? 

Althongli  the  'riieatrical  paper  is  by  far  the  best,  we  must, 

'^ere  it  only  fur  the  sake  of  the  Sonnet,  take  the  shorter  of  the 
two. 


fke  Pretender,  heing  \o.  9^)9  Scries  of  Essai/s  on  Murals^  I'ofifics, 
Laii\  Physic^  Poetry^  the  Arts^  Science^  Manufruturef^ 

literature.  Commerce.  Rural  Economy.  Thiatriculi.  ^c,  Sc.  Ry 
the  Editor. 

‘Ok  S()xxi,t.\Vhitixg,  and  Sun nktAVriteks  in  general. 


‘  Petr  \ucii  wnuc  sonnets.  This,  1  think,  is  pretty  generally  known  — 
Inifan  i.inun^  lln.  irm.  lovers  of  Italian  p^alry.  Of  courM*,  1  do  not 
,  ^  i»lliide  to  those  y.>ung  ladies  and  genllcnien  who  are  biginning  to 
llnlian,  as  ibey  say,  and  think  Petrarch  really  a  chaiming  man, 
i*!^  know  by  heart  the  names  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  ol  that 
dealer  in  grand  vagaries,  Dante.  But  bt'sides  these,  several 
^<hfr  Italian  writers  have  coiupuscd  sonnets,  though  1  do  not  think  with 
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ihc  roi*l  of  the  world  lhai  lluy  have  brought  this  species  nf  comp«)iI|^„ 
to  uuy  thing  like  perlVction. 

‘  Among  us,  Shakspfaue  and  Milton  have  made  atumou 
Milton,  by  the  way,  is  known  to  people  in  general  merely  as  ^ 
author  «)f  Varmllsc  l.ost ;  but  his  masque,  called  Cowim,  1  think  ibe 
finest  specimi  n  of  his  ptH'lical  powers,  faulty  as  it  is  in  many  respitu. 
Some  atlowancr,  however,  must  be  made  tor  his  youth  at  the  time  bf 
wrote  it;  and  indeed  I  must,  in  common  fairness,  admit,  that  \ihen  I 
composed  my  Dmccnt  of  Libt  rti/y  I  had  the  advantage  of  bt  ing  some* 
w  hfil  older. 

‘  When  1  inform  my  readers  that  Siiaksteare  wrote  sonnets,  | 
know  they  will  be  inclined  to  receive  the  revelation  with  a  b|ess-ni)^l 
sort  of  stare,  and,  for  any  thing  I  know,  discredit  it  altogether.  People, 
ginerally  speaking,  are  very  ignorant  about  the  great  nuture  hKiking! 
through  Hard,  though  I  know  they  pretend  to  talk  a  good  deal  about 
him.  Ilis  sonnets,  for  instance,  are  known  only  to  the  few  whose  souls 
are  informed  with  a  pure  taste,  and  whose  high  aspirings  enable  themtu 
M  and  enjoy  all  the  green-leatiness  and  dewy  freshness  of  his  poetry. 
I'or  my  own  part,  1  think  well  ol  them;  and  certainly  upon  tbt 
vkhulo  "they  are  not  unworthy  of  their  great  author.  Vet  he  has  lei; 
something  to  be  done  in  that  way. 

‘  Among  the  moderns  w  e  have  no  great  examples.  This  luck  of  good 
sonnet- w  riters  in  Kngland  is  in  some  sort  attributable  to  the  style  of  ver- 
sifieution  prevalent  among  us,  and  which  is  totally  until  for  tlie  streamy, 
gurgling-Urooky,  as  it  were,  flow  of  the  sonnet.  Dryden  and  roPE.’l 
thiiik,  were  wretched  versifiers,  though  1  know  this  opinion  will  abso¬ 
lutely  horrify  all  the  boarding-school  misses,  as  well  as  many  other  welf 
inlenlioiud  lolks,  who  like  verses  which  cost  them  no  trouble  to  rettl 
into  music.  Hut  to  come  to  the  point.  What  our  poetry  has  hitherto 
wanted,  is  a  looseness  and  irregularity — a  kind  of  broken,  patchy  chop* 
piwess  itt  the  construction  ut  its  verse,  and  an  idiomatic  how-dyc-do- 
pretty-weli-thank-ye  sort  of  freedom  in  its  language,  'J'liis,  at  length,  I 
have  succeeded  in  giving-it,  and  present  my  readers  with  the  following 
SONNET  ON  MYSFLF  as  u  Specimen.  Hy  tlie  way,  I  intend  it  only  for 
such  readers  as  have  a  fine  eye  for  the  truth  of  things — for  sweet  hearts 
and  fine  understanding— for  maids  whose  very  souls  peep  out  at  their 
bosoms,  as  it  were,  and  who  love  the  moon-light  stilliness  of  the  Uegeot’s 
Hark. 

‘  SONNET  ON  MYSELF. 

*  i  love  to  walk  towards  Hampstead  saunteringly. 

And  climb  thy  grassy  eminence.  Primrose  Hill  ! 

Ai^d  »d  the  frulicksome  breeze  swallow  my  fill, 

And  guzeall  round  and  round  me.  'I  heii  I  lie 
riailily  tin  the  grass,  ruralily, 

And  sicken  to  think  of  the  smoke-manticd-cily, 
liul  pluck  a  hutU'i-cup,  yellow  and  pretty, 

Aiul  iv^itl  it,  us  It  were,  Italianly. 

Ami  then  I  drink  hot  milk,tresh  from  the  cow, 

Not  such  as  that  they  sell  about  town  ;  arid  then 
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I  craft' at  the  sky  with  high  pirlic  fet  ling, 

Aiul  liken  it  to  a  gorgeously  spangled  ceiling  ; 

Then  niy  <ill-ct>inpassin»»  mind  tells  me — as  now, 

And  as  it  usually  does — that  I  am  foremost  of  men  \*  pp.  21 — 24. 

\\c  must  make  room  for  the  following  interesting  digression 
in  the  Theatrical  Critique. 

‘  As  our  fiiends  declinetJ  taking  their  aftcrnooi/s  nap  at  tbt»  new 
cometiy,  we  went  alone.  We  bought  a  play-bill  at  the  door,  and  could 
Bot  Ht'ip  thinking  that  if  the’  Attomcy-Cu'iieral  had  bought  ont',  he 
would  have  read  it  carefully  through,  to  see  whether  there  might  not  be 
^omethin^  in  it  to  tile  an  information  against,  and  then  have  gone  iiomc 
ind  facetiously  talked  about  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  though  by  tl»c 
way  it  is  notorious  that  you  cannot  write  a  few  pages  of  scurrility  and 
ibus<‘,  particularly  if  you  lack  P —  R —  to  the  end  of  it,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  hospitably  lodgt'd  iu  a  certain  rural  retreat  in  I  lorsenionger- 
Uqc,  enlivened  by  what  are  archly  'ycleped  arcades  and  views  ot  the 
Surrey  hills.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  did  all  we  could  to  gel  in  there;  but  as  we 
tound  ue  did  not  like  it,  and  tlicn  did  all  we  could  to  get  out  again,  we  shall 
liOl  readily  be  friends  with  a  certain  great  Personage,  who  insisted  on  our 
Maying  there  the  full  term  of  our  sentence  :  and  though  on  certain  con¬ 
cisions  we  mixy  forgive  him,  he  must  not  expect  there  can  ever  exist  be- 
iweeh  us  a  “  llow-d’yc-do-Cicorgc-my-boy''  sort  of  familiarity. 

*  We  can  imagine  the  sort  of  sensation  excited  at  a  certain  mansion 
iiol  far  from  Pall-Mall  on  the ’occasion  of  our  liberation.  We  will 
suppose  the  scene  to  lake  place  at  a  dinner,  to  which  all  the  heads  o! 
(lovernment  are  invited,  “  to  talk  the  matter  over/*  as'the  phrase  is. 

*  A  Great  Pers.  (holding  up  a  glass  of  Cha^^agne  against  the 
ItgkfJ  \'eiy  odd — so  L—  II —  did  not  die  in  prison  after  all  ? 

‘  Fd.  Cii.  Jus.  (eating  two  icesj  No,  please  your  R —  H — ,  he 
a  at  liberty,  and  writes  belter  and  with  more  vigour  than  ever. 

‘  (»REAT  Pers.  (evidently  alarmed,)  While  that  man  continues 
to  write  against  us,  there  can  be  no  pensions,  no  peculation,  no  prodt- 
gality— I  can  do  nothing  I  wish — he  is  a  thorn  in*  my  side.  ( R^y^U^y 
caa  tmetimes  be  figurative,)  As  sure  as  Sunday  comes,  1  never  get  a 
'*ink  ot  shrp  at  night. 

All.  Nor  I-^itor  I — nor  I. 

‘  Great  Pers.  (taking  a  glass  of  Curafoa.)  He's  a  young,  man 
of  Hondt-rful  abilities,  certainly. 

‘  Ford  Cii akcillor.  Prodigious  knowledge  of  the  law  ! 

‘  Fd.  Ch.  Jus.  I  own  he  sometimes  poses  roc.  Why  wasn't  he 
bn^d  to  the  bar  ? 

Abp.  of  Cant.  Or  to  the  church  ?  He's  uncommonly  diverting 
*nd  jocose  on  all  sacred  and  religious  matters* 

Ch.  of  the  Excheq.  Great  talent  for  finance  I 
Attor.  (Jen.  Profound  rcasoner  ! 

‘  Ford  Castle-oh.  Acute  politician! — Why  i»  he  not  in  Par- 
‘‘^uit?  (adding  with  a  sighj  Ah  !  if  1  had  but  followed  his 
advice  ! 
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‘  Sfvf-Ual  (’abinet  Ministeiis  (Spaikw^  t(yt^cthfr,} 
hard  (or  us. 

‘  (iiiEAT  Peus.  'I’hcn‘\  no  rosi^^inl;  ihi*  lorcf  ot’  his  gi'nius. 

*  Am..  Your  \\ —  II —  is  portVcily  liglii.  (X.  C>.  It  u  the  alquitu 
to  ossnt  fxt  tt  tii  truth  nhvii  it  cuu!(:,s  frnt/i  t/m*  ijunrttr.J 

*  (iuF.AT  Peha.  N\ i*  must  have  him  with  us  at  uu)  price. 

‘  Am..  (.’tTi  only,  certninly . 

‘  (iRK.vT  Pkks.  fcracki/ii'  a  uut.J  l)(>you  think  he  is  to  be  bou^Lt? 

*  Attok.  («kn.  (cracking  a  Joke.)  No!! 

*  (Jrf.at  Per**,  (tuppiup^  uith  a  gold  fork  on  the  fub*r.)  Would 
fifty  thousand  buy  him  ? 

*  Cii«  OF  TiiF.  KxCHEg.  C gaU opping  the  maggot  nith  fZ/c  Ld.  C. 
Jus.)  Wt'll  liy,  phase  yuui  11 —  il — . 

*  CJhf.at  I*i:hs.  f  unAraxonaldp  attacked  xiith  a  Jit  of  econonof,  and 
at  the  same  time  eating  cherries  at  forty  guineas  a  ftound.J  We  mu^ 
not  waste  the  pul)lic  money  ;  try  him  with  fifty  poujids. 

*  Cii.  OF  TiiK  KxciiEg.  It  will  be  useless  to  make  such  an  offer; 
he  is  incorruptible. 

‘  A  1. 1.,  lie  i.s  not  the  man  to  be  bought — for  fifty  pounds. 

*  (Ike AT  Pfks.  (shaking  the  head  of  a  riditulous  china  mandarin 
that  cost  tu'o  thousand  guineas.)  Don’t  oficr  more. 

‘  Decitlini:  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  corrupt  a  patriot,  the 
party  disperse. 

«  Put  we  are  ^lad  to  get  ri<l  of  politics,  even  though  we  are  ubligi-dto 
turn  to  theatricals.’  pp.  7  — 1‘-2. 

The  introductory  preface  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
papets,  describes  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
stAle,  in  a  strain  of  most  bitincT  irony.  Few  of  onr  readers, 
however,  we  apprehend,  are  in  the  practice  of  seein"  a  Sunday 
paper  ;  they  would  not,  therefore,  be  competent  judges  of  the 
justness  of  the  compliments  passed  upon  the  Editor  of  the 
Examiner.  Hut  Mr..llnnt  will  not  fail  to  console  himself  under 
this  literary  persecution,  as  the  author  of  “  Lyrical  Ballads” 
has  long  since  taught  him  to  do,  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
constitution  of  Fame.  The  passage  we  refer  to,  is  cited  in  tb« 
Supplemental  y  Essay  to  Peter  Htdl. 

‘  'I  he  love,  the  lulmiraiinn,  the  indificrence,  the  flight,  the  aversion, 
and  even  the  contempt,  with  which  these  Poems  have  been  received, 
knowing,  as  1  do, the  M>urce  within  iny  own  mind,  from  which  they  bi't 
prcKcetlcd,  and  the  lalniur  and  pains  which,  when  labour  and  pains 
appeared  nmltul,  have  been  bestowed  upon  them, — must  all,  if  I  think 
consistently  ,  be  received  as  pledge's  and  tokens,  bearing  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  impression  though  widely  diflerent  in  value  ; — they  aie  all  proofs 
that  !t»r  the  pnst’iu  time  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain  ;  and  afford  a-wu* 
ranees,  more  or  les^  authentic,  that  the  proilucts  of  mv  industry  Rih 
endua* !’  pp.  ‘28,  29. 
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Art.  VI.  Letters  from  th(  Xurth  Highl(W(is,i\\ini\g  the  SumiiuT,  I8l6. 

By  Kli/abiili  Isabella  S|H'nce.  8m».  pp.  364.  Price  10a.  6'(/.  London. 

18ir. 

I'^llOUGIl  we  cannot  assign  to  this  volume  a  very  rank 
anioniif  tlie  productions  ot  our  domestic  tourists,  yet  we  have 
found  in  it  some  information,  and  rather  more  tolerable  wrilint;  than 
we  should  have  anticipated  from  the  extravagant  flattery  lavished 
uu  Miss  I’orter.  Miss  Spence  travelled  over  inspiriting  ground, 
and  sojourned  amoni'  kindling  scenes,  and  we  confess  that  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  writer  thus  advantageously  circum¬ 
stanced,  something  ol  a  higher  relish,  and  <»f  more  permanent 
ftlue,  than  we  have  found  in  the  present  publication.  There  is 
no  great  dithculty  in  putting  together  the  occurrences  and 
observations  of  a  pleasant  journey,  so  as  to  communicate  a 
certain  portion  of  gratification;  but  it  recpiires  more  time  and 
pains  than  appear  to  have  been  bestowed  in  the  present  instance, 
to  make  Aich  a  work  deservedly  and  lastingly  popular.  We  shall 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  trace  the  particular  route  taken  by  Miss 
Spence,  but  coniine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  jiassages  which  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  work, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen, Miss  .Spence  met  with  a  female 
la  humble  life,  endowed  with  considerable  talents,  and  whose 
narrative,  as  taken  from  her  owti  lips,  furnishes  jii  interesting 
biography.  She  was  early  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  engaged  in 
service,  where  she  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  composition, 
dealroying  her  productions  nearly  as  fast  as  they  were  written. 
After  her  marriage  to  a  ship-carpenter,  whose  name  was  Milne, 
she  obtained  unsolicited  patronage,  wliich  enabled  her  to  publish 
a  volume  of  poems  hy  suhscriptioti,  and  this  produced  a  clear 
profit  of  XlOO,  with  which  her  hushaiul  purchased  a  share  in  a 
trading  vessel.  Christian  Milne  is  described  as  simple  and 
modest  in  her  appearance  and  demeanor,  her  countenance  pale, 
melancholy,  and  sickly,  but  ‘  marked  by  intelligence,’  and  her 
domestic  ..rrangements,  though  indicative  of  great  poverty,  yet 
distinguistied  by  a  neatm>ss  and  order  very  unusual  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Scotland.  Her  health  has  been  much  deranged, 
and  though  her  industry  has  been  exemplary,  it  has  been  unavail- 
mg  to  ward  ofV  the  evils  attendant  upon  scanty  means  and  a 
Ivgf  family.  The  specimens  of  her  poetry  which  are  subjoined, 
ihougli  not  of  a  high  order,  are  yet  extraordinary  protl actions 
^ben  we  consider  their  source  ;  they  display  giuch  elegance  and 
Icnderness  of  mind,  with  considerable  command,  of  language, 
and  a  correct  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  verse. 

At  BamlF,  Miss  Spence  finds 
of  a  very  singular  character,  wi  ^  . 

to  be  desired  that  she  would  favour  the  world — ‘  the  violent 


some  ‘  slight  remains’  of  the  palace 
:h  whose  biograuhv  it  were  exceed- 


4^  Spence’s  l^otiers  from  the  Hiyhlandu, 

*  corenantery  Archbishop  Sharp.^  This  is  really  carrying  iinjQ. 
ranee  and  carelessness  a  little  too  far.  If  the  assnssinatiuri  o 

had  not  been  one  of  the  most  notorious  events  of  those  turbulem 
and  lawless  times,  it  would  still  have  been  rather  too  much  to 
(x>nfoimd  Presbyterianism  and  Hpiseopary,  and  to  transform  the 
savai^c  aiui  faithless  |>ersecutor  of  the  Covenanters,  into  their 
‘  violent*  partisan.  It  is  an  error  of  a  ditVerent  kind,  to  call  tht 
sword  of  the  rutfiun  Pizarro,  presented  by  a  SpHnish  Lady  to 
Sir  John  Downie,  ‘  a  valuable  relic.’ 

At  lnftn*nes.s,  Aiipist  I4th,  1^16,  the  inhabitants  were  rouwd 
from  their  beds  at  midnight,  by  the  shock  of  a  severe  earthquake. 
‘  People  were  thrown  from  thorr  beds,  ftirniture  was  overlurocd, 

*  dwelliiv^  almost  unroofed,  chimneys  ^ave  way,  and  tlie  streets 

*  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  awful  devastation,  bein^  strewn 
‘  with  hu^e  masses  of  stone,  hurled  from  the  buildings.*  Thf 
visitation  was,  no  (lotd)t,  awful  and  severe,  hut  we  ap{>rr4»fii4 

hat  the  dt'seription  given  in  tlic  volume  before  us,  is  a  little 
ikee|)efied  by  IVliss  S|»ence’s  midnight  terrors :  the  ‘  fearfW 
‘  stilliH»ss  of  tlie  air,*  and  the  ‘  alarming  state  of  the  atmosphere,’ 
we  cannot  receive  as  facts,  on  the  authority  of  fear ;  and  wi 
are  a  little  aciqitical  about  the  ‘  incifwent  volcano’  in  Perthshire, 

For  the  benefit  of  travellers,  we  mention  that  womplaints  are 
made  of  the  dirt  and  enormous  charges  of  the  lliglilaud  inib. 

At  Clasgow,  Miss  S'. 

*  made  one  in  (he  vast  inuUitiule.  now  Httracted  to  the  I  ron  church  to 
hear  the  Hev.  l)r.  (  halineis.  Never  did  I  behold  so  crowded  an  ty 
scmbla^e  ot  persons,  on  so  saertd  an  occasion.  Long  before  the  service 
commenced,  the  church  was  thronged  to  excess,  and  people  of  the  imt 
condkioii  were  saCistied  with  standing-room  in  the  aisles.  . 

*  1  expected  to  be  pleased  and  editied,  and  I  was  so  ;  but  after » 
much  preparulion,  could  not  expect  to  be,  as  I  wat^,  surpristsl,  very  iwfl 
surprisedy  at  the  boundU^s  power  of  real  genius,  which«  cwn  in  fhb 
fauddious  critical  age,  acliieves  such  unlimUed  power  over  the  roiwi, 
witiumt  any  of  the  accum)>animents  which  so  often  usurp  its  name,  aa^ 
to  vulgur  minds  supply  its  place.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  popular,  wbih 
avoiding,  and  seemingly  disdaining  the  ails  which  many  consider  u 
essential  to  popularity.  No  grace  of  appearance,  or  manner,  o* 
melody  of  voice,  nothing  in  appearance,  that  conveys  the  idea  ol  digatt)’ 
or  elegance.  In  short,  his  power  over  the  will,  and  even  the  affections, 
U  a  victory  over  prejudice,  and  every  visible  obstacle,  lie  owesiiotbiB^ 
fo  any  exlianeous  aid  whatever.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  logician,  a  poett 
(for  there  is  much  pin  iiy  withenit  numbers,)  an  asliononier,  a  mathi®*- 
rician,  a  powerful  intellect,  in  shoit,  winch,  after  grasping  all  hurom 
science,  .si»ars  beyond  it,  inflamed  by  zeal,  and  exalted  by 
Cbristidiiiiy .’ 

Wv  bad  marked  for  quotation  some  wbiinsical  anecdotes 

one  of  ine  Lovat  iamily,  but  we  have  reached  our 
must  reftain. 
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All.  V  II.  !•  J  History  of  Franc(^  from  ihc  earliest  PitIcmIs  to  the 
HTonil  Ki’lurn  ot  Louis  Will,  to  the  'Ihrone  of  his  Ancestors. 
Uiih  a  CInonolooical  Table  of  ('onteiits,  and  a  conleinporary  List  of 
I’riiKVS  at  iliC  Lnd  of  each  King’s  lleign  ;  with  un  Appendix  and  Notes, 
by  !•  ranees  Tliurlle.  l‘2mo.  Price  7s.  b'd.  London.  1818. 

Ltittf's  on  Frtnch  llistoru^  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  Bigland. 
1‘Jiiio.  London.  1818. 

T  hy  no  moans  so  easy  a  task  as  may  ho  imas^ined,  to  write 
liisfory  for  the  youn^.  ’Lliere  is,  indeed,  no  <jreat  didiciilty 
in  the  mere,  statement  of  facts  in  their  chronological  succession, 
mingled  with  somewhat  of  anecdote  and  illustration  ;  and  this  is 
Detrlvtlie  utmost  thnt  lias  been  hitherto  done  by  those  who  have 
umlerlaken  this  department  of  historical  composition.  We  can¬ 
not,  at  the  present  moment,  recollect  any  work  of  (his  kind 
which  is  addressed  to  juvenile  readers  as  intellectual  beings : 
they  seem  to  have  been  considered  too  much  as  machines  for 
thf  exercise  of  memory,  instead  of  beint;,  as  early  as  possible, 
throun  upon  their  mental  resourt'es.  T’he  im|)ortant  purposes 
of  exciting  and  informing  the  understanding,  wotdd  be  better 
inswcrc.d  by  pointing  out  the  causes  of  events,  and  the  circum- 
Mances  'vhicli  prepared  the  way  for  them,  than  by  the  most  dif¬ 
fuse  and  decorated  description  of  llie  transactions  themselves ; 
iikI  we  are  persuaded  that  the  great  objects  of  instruction  would 
be  more  etVrct null y  attained  by  this  dircH^t  appeal  to  the  intellects 
oi  youth,  than  by  any  mere  memorial  arrangement. 

The  two  liistorical  compositions  now  belore  us,  are  professedly 
drawn  up  for  (he  use  of  young  persons,  and  although  they  do 
not  exactly  answer  onr  requisitions,  yet  they  are  very  respect¬ 
able  and  useful  eom|)ilations.  Miss  'riiurtle’s  work  is  agn^e- 
ably  written,  but  with  a  little  more  common-place  decoration 
than  a  seveivr  revision  of  her  book  would  have  permitted  :  in 
the  event  <»f  a  second  edition,  we  would  recummend  (he  eject- 
ineni  of  some  of  her  ailjectives,  and  the  excision  of  such  very 
unpleasant  expletives  as  ‘  British  valour,’  and  ‘  Albion’s  happy 
‘  shore.’  A  useful,  and  apparently  well-executed  appendage  to 
Mns  T.’s  volume,  will  he  found  in  its  very  copious  chronologi- 
npparatus.  On  (he  whole,  however,  we  prefer  Mr.  Higland’s 
liCttcrs,’  though  we  do  not  greatly  admire  his  ‘  Questions  for 
‘  <‘Xamination,’  which,  if  at  all  necessary,  might,  we  think,  have 
more  etbciently  framed.  Neither  do  we  ajiprove  the  episto- 
kry  foriD  :  it  is  well  enough  adapted  to  lighter  subjects,  but  it 
to  us  inexpressibly  awkward  and  mawkish  when  applied 
hUtorical  composition.  Mr.  B.  writes  in  a  plain,  distinct, 
^8<1  tiufbcicntly  correct,  though  not  highly  finished  style,  and 
*?***«  of  his  rejections  and  retrospects  are  important  and  judi- 
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Art.  \’Tn.  Xduficaf  Essays,  or  a  spiritual  \’io\v  ot  the  Ocean 

Mfiririiiir  Aflair'< :  aiih  Ri  rtcTlioiiH  oii  the  IJaitleo!  I'rafaloar  anil  other 

Kwnis.  L;,  the  Aulluu  ol  the  Ketrospeor.  l!2mo.  Price  os.  London. 
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tire  frlnf*.  thit  n  c  ore  iu>t  now  ralletl  upon  to  solve  the 
iivint  luloti'^  pruhlenj,  which  lias  hmi  repeatedly  brou^dit 
to  oar  luiiuls  il'n  iiii^  luir  perusal  ol  tliese  tracts — the  lawt'uliiesi 
to  a  ( ’liTi'tiiin,  Ol  \\.xv  as  u  profession,  Wc  feel  it  a  preseot 
relief,  to  n  h  ase  ourselvca  fruin  tlie  necessity  of  this  discussion, 
though,  shoehi  it  he  r^reod  u>  hy  eirciiiiistaiices  of  more 

direct  appeal,  we  shill  ih;l  he  ivuiiul  to  shrink  from  an  iinportini 
duly,  men  iy  liec.iusc  it  may  he  attended  with  painful  feelings. 
One  of  ilie  eh  ’raciors  pat  forward  most  conspienously  iu  these 
Eisu)s,  is  l.ehi  uji  to  ;;'cnerul  esteem,  as  a  l)rit;!il  e.xempliticatioD 
of  th«»  ‘  Christian  soldier,’  a  title  usually  ap[»lied  to  the  soldier 
of  Cloi'^'L  hut  esed  leTe,  a.»  '.ve  uiulcrstand  it,  in  its  ajiplicatioD 
to  (lie  hitules  of  miserahle  and  malit^tmut  men.  James  Stuart 
was  serjMiiii-  u;.ji>r  of  a  Hr  tish  re^;imont ;  jiious  in  spirit,  firm 
l>ni  e’euil"'  ill  deine,uu*ur,  steady  and  consistent  in  his  Christiin 
pr('h-N»i.n.  'I’liioiiirhoui  a  season  of  luntinous  fermentation, he 
r.  .loiaiely  supported  his  oflicers,  and  for  his  eminent  services  on 
this  occasion,  ho  received,  on  his  return  to  England,  a  lieute¬ 
nant’s  commission.  lie  afterwards  embarked  for  the  \Vcst 
Indies,  where  he  was  killed  at  the  head  of  a  storming  party; 

‘  Happy,*  exchiiins  die  .Author,  ‘  happy  Christian  soldier!  cut  dosn 
in  the  of  duty,  ihv  soul  at  imce  escaped,  before  its  earthly  tenement 
had  fallen  into  ruins,  or  wearied  thee  by  lingering  painful  sickness.  So 
would  Ifall  in  the  aeiive  service  of  my  gracious  Lord,  lad'ore  die  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  old  age  have  cramped  (he  active  mind,  and  made  me  burdensomr 
to  others  and  to  myself.' 

The  Author  of  this  small,  hut  not  uninteresting  volume,  was 
formerly,  as  we  collect  from  his  own  expressions,  an  otficer  io 
the  navy,  but  has  now  adopted  a  much  less  equivocal  path  of 
diiti/,  as  *  an  humble  village  pastor.’  Although  we  can  deted 
tlie  influence  of  some  of  his  old  partialities,  upon  his  habits  of 
thinking  and  modes  of  expression,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  thit 
we  might  safely  leave  with  himself,  the  answer  to  the  inquiry— 
which  he  fetds  to  he  the  safer  way  of  ‘  duty,’  the  active  further¬ 
ance  of  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  by  hold¬ 
ing  forth  the  word  of  peace  and  life,  or  the  exercise  of  a  fierce 
and  ambitions  spirit  in  the  destruction  of  the  health,  the  property, 
the  life  of  his  fellow  man  ?  His  reflections  on  ‘  the  barbarisms 
*  of  war,*  tliongh  a  little  tinged  with  former  feelings,  do  ample 
credit  to  bis  humanity  and  piety. 

These  Essays  contain  a  considerable  variety  of  matter,  tod 
some  interesting  anecdotes  and  descriptions.  We  would  bate 
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quoted  a  very  rich  and  anirnaU  d  spi'chiuMi  of  the  latter,  in  the 
dhtincl  and  vi>id  representation  of  a  thunder  storm,  in  the  noble 
bty  of  Murinorice,  but  we  are  deterred  by  its  length,  and  we 
feel  reluctant  to  abridge  it.  With  the  notice  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  at  which  the  Writer  was  present,  many  iudieioiis  and 
pertinent  rellections  are  minified,  anti  in  a  note,  we  tind  a  dis¬ 
tinct  recaj'/itulation  of  the  reasons  which  should  have  induced  a 
compliance  with  Lord  Nelson’s  dyin;j  injunction,  ‘  Anctior, 
Hardy,  anchor.’  Had  Lord  CoHinu:wootl  cluiscn  to  comply 
with  that  salutary  order,  many  lives  would  have  hcon  saved,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  prizes  would,  prtthahl;,  have  been 
brou;;ht  into  port.  We  believe  this  volume  well  adapttnl  to  its 
object,  it  is  both  attractive  and  instructive,  and  we  hope  that 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Author  may  he  fully  realized  by 
its  extensive  circulation,  and  its  happy  eifccts. 

.\rt.  l.X.  Tnutim'  on  the  Covenant  of  Urine.  By  .lohii  ('(rlquhoun, 
D.l).  Miidsler  ot  the  Gospel,  Leilh.  Tiino.  pp.  556.  Price  0^. 
E(linburj;h,  1818. 

^111 S  volume,  Dr.  Cohpdioun  professes  to  be,  ‘  for  the 
‘  most  part,  a  compilation.’ 

*  ll  is,’  he  says,  *  proper  to  ackno\vle<lj»c  lliat  the  .Authors  to  whom 
much  of  the  doctrinal  pail  of  tins  triaiisc  is  indebted  for  iis  niaicnals, 
ire,  (’ioppriibur*:,  Witsius,  Turicliiu*,  Moor,  Kiskiiic,  Brown.  Ucivey, 
Gib,  Muiihcad,  Ciill,  and  Boston.  As  to  the  last  judinous  wriiei,  I 
freely  ai km h‘d;»C,  that,  so  far  as  hr  has  proceed*  <1,  1  havx  followiil 
him  so  ch>scly',  as  oltcn  to  adopt,  tor  the  im)si  part,  his  inctliod,  and  even 
his  illustrations  an*l  proof>.  Indeed,  the  suhslanci*  of  the  j»reatcr  pari 
of  his  hook  on  the  C’ovonanl  of  (Jrace,  is  ^^\tra^lcd,  and  will  be  found 
in  liic  folh>\\im»  pages;  ibough  tlie  seiiliinenls  are  expressed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Ilian  iier.’ 

In  bestowing  a  g^eneral  recommendution  upon  this  volume,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  tluty  to  our  reailcrs,  to  apprise  tliom  (and 
we  do  it  in  the  Author’s  own  words)  of  tbe  near  coincidence  of 
bis  work  with  that  of  Uoston.  It  contains,  however,  so  much 
^ditiunal  matter,  that  we  feel  warranted  in  sayint^,  that  the 
studious  and  pious  reader,  although  familiar  with  RostonN 
“  View  of  (he  (’ovenant  of  (i race,”  may  with  advantage  furninh 
biraself  with  Dr.  Cohpdioiin’s  ‘rreatise. 

^^e  had  marked  a  lew  passages  for  animadversion,  but  finding 
them  jn  sulrstance,  and  neariy  in  form,  tiie  same  as  the  parallel 
pUcus  in  Rnston,  it  seeiiietl  not  within  onr  province  to  advance 
cniieisins  which  must  be  considered  as  resting  upon  a  work 
ionti;  known  and  ajipreeiated. 

That  our  reatlers  may  be  able  to  judge  for  fheinselves  of  the 
atanner  in  which  Dr.  Colquhoun  amplifies  and  improves  upon 
writer  whoso  work  bo  has  assumed  us  his  text,  we 
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without  selection,  a  quotation,  excelhmt  in  itself,  which  may  be 
cx>tiipare<l  with  the  correspoudiug  passage  in  Boston.* 

‘  C'hri»t,  ill  the  does  not  direct  the  «'t]er  to  me  by  namf 

uixl  ihen’forr  I  caniK)i  fxrlieve  thiit  he  otiVrs  himself  with  his  ri^huoinl 
ness  ami  IiiIiji  ss  to  me  in  pariicuiar.  'I'o  this  I  reply  :  Neither  doti  be 
diovl  the  coinni.iiuis  and  curses  of  the  law  to  you  by  name.  How 
came  you  to  beliexe  that  you  ar<‘  a  sinner,  or  a  transt;tt'essv>r  of  the  lawf 
U  it  not  .that,  seeing  the  comniamls  of  the  law  are  directwl  to  all 
men,  yon  conclude  tlial,  as  you  are  i»ne  of  the  numler  of  mankluu,  they 
are  iheretoie  uirectial  to  you,  as  well  as  to  others,  and  forbid  you  io 
p:iiiicular  to  commit  sin  ?  And  now  come  you  to  iH'licve,  ihat^oum 
particular,  aie  under  the  curse  of  the  vit»luie<i  law  ?  !s  it  not  that,  ^ince 
the  l.iw  denounce^  its  awful  curse  against  evrty  one  who  transgresses  it, 
you  concUu.t  that  it  curses  you,  seeing  that  you  are  one  of  the  tram- 
gressors  ot  it  ?  Now  you  have  as  good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
gospel  •  tier  is  made  to  yon  in  particular;  seeing  it  is  made  to  all 
without  tii>linrii'»n,  and  without  exri'piion,  to  whom  the  gospel  is 
preached.  \*oii  see  that  it  is  onlrred  to  be  made  to  every  reasonable 
cn  ainre  iifuJer  beinen  ;  and  liow'  sinful  soever  you  be,  you  are  one  of 
those  cuMiaos.  '1  he  voice  of  Christ,  in  the  offer  of  the  gospel,  is  to 
men,  to  tiic  >ons  of  men;  and  he  what  you  may,  you  cannot  but  be 
one  of  the  sf  i.s  or  <laughters  of  men  :  you  cannot  he  less  than  u  sinner 
of  iniinkiiid,  aim  cannot  be  more  than  the  chief  of  sinners.  The 
gracious  t  iler,  therefore,  is  assuredly  to  you  in  particular.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  llie  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  authorised  to  direct  the  general 
offer  to  every  one  in  particular,  and  every  one  is  warranted  to  apply  it 
to  hiniMdf.  “  iielieve  then,  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be 
savi'd.’*  *  pp.  4lo,  41(). 


Art.  X.  A  i'afniHar  Rt  vitic  of  the  Life  of  Davul^ 

for  the  Instruction  of  Young  Persons.  By  Henry  Lacey.  i‘2mo.  5i. 
I.ondon.  1'»1S. 

W!  K  perfectly  accord  with  Mr.  Lacey  in  his  just  though  letn- 
pernte  remarks  on  what  he  terms  hltangelical  Sovelt, 
There  are  hut  very  few  inst.inces  in  which  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt  fiction  as  a  fit  vehicle  for  Divine  truth,  and  still 
fewer  ill  which  we  shoiihl  approve  its  application  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education.  The  true  attraction  of  Gospel  verity,  lies  io 
its  simplicity,  aiul  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  mingle  it  with 
imaginary  circumstances  and  adventures,  without  contaiuinatioB 
to  its  purity,  'rhorc  is  something  revolting  in  the  idea  of  suf¬ 
fering  the  im  igiiiatiou  to  take  its  range,  while  in  contact  with 
eternal  reidities  ;  anti  we  lirmly  object  to  every  thing  whick 
tends  t(»  impair,  in  the  mind>  of  the  young,  those  feelings  of  im¬ 
plicit  befief  and  veneration,  which  should  ever  associate  thero- 
selvivi  with  celestial  truth  and  with  religious  experience.  Inven- 

*  IV.  I  lead,  2d  Sect.  2d  Objection. 
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tion  is  licrc  out  of  its  province.  We  must,  liowevor,  admit  tliat 
ihcrc  are  some  exceptions.  Tliere  are  )>eculiar  and  exij^ent 
ocrasioiiN  on  which  it  may  he  wise  to  use  this,  in  common  with 
other  extra-otVicial  e\|RMlients,  to  stimulate  the  mind,  and  by 
Uroourinir  inomcntary  allention,  prepare  the  way  for  j>er- 
nanent  impression.  It  is  to  its  systematic  employment  that  we 
object,  and  <i  fortiori^  to  that  excess  of  it,  wliich,  however,  we 
hope  is  beginning  to  o|>eratc  its  own  cure.* 


•  The  pregnant  aiul  impressive  parables  in  which  otir  Divine  Teacher 
nonce  veileil  anti  enh»rct*(l  his  elementary  inslruelion«,  do  not,  even  as 
exceptions,  properly  fall  within  the  range  of  these  nmarks.  'fhey 
ifc  bold,  strong,  and  at  the  same  time,  exquisite  and  aliecting  alh'gories. 
ibis  mode  of  ctMnposition,  when  eorreclly  employed,  can  scarcely  he 
considt  n  d  in  the  light  of  fiction  ;  it  is  rather  truth  invested  with  tangible 
or  \isible  form  ;  abstract  itleas  expri'ssed  by  shape  and  substance,  ami 
put  into  action,  or  dialogue,  or  scene,  or  into  all  ihest'  logellier.  If  it 
tills  short  of  this,  it  is  either  ineffectual  or  incorrect ;  if  it  goes  beyond,  it 
viaiuhrs  from  its  proper  spliere.  I’lie  instant  it  ceases  to  he  the  strongly 
detiued  expression  of  simple  truth,  it  abandons  its  legitimate  claim,  by 
departing  from  that  character  in  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  our  regard. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  brilliant  and  original  productions 
of  John  lUuiyan.  If  that  extraordinary  man  had  accomplished  nothing 
more  than  tlie  composition  of  a  protractid  allegory  of  continued  interest, 
he  would  have  effected  one  of  tlie  most  diflicult  of  literary  tasks.  Hut 
tohaxc  (lone  this,  is  the  least  and  lowest  of  his  merits;  for  wc  do  not 
feel  that  we  incur  any  hazard  by  affirming  that  IUinyan*s  Pilgrim  and 
his  Holy  War  are  among  the  prime  efforts  of  the  human  intellect. 
Without  adverting  to  certain  charges  both  of  excess  and  defect  to  which 
they  are  liable  in  their  allegorical  character,  and  without  touching  upon 
their  excellences  or  f.iilurt's  as  works  of  religion,  we  would  say,  cs- 
ptrially  of  the  latter,  that  it  contains  more  thought,  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  tiu*  human  heart,  than  are  to  be  found  within  an 
equal  compass  elsewhere.  And  this  is  combined  with  so  much  high 
pxlic  feeling,  and  wrought  up  in  such  vigorous  and  appropriate 
language,  as  to  leave  us  itt  utter  astonishment  where  a  man  without 
education,  ami  of  low,  vulgar,  and  gross  training,  couhl  liml  the 
rich  materials  of  such  a  structure,  and  whence  he  could  accjuire 
the  niasier-skill  which  enabled  him  to  put  them  so  e.xituisitely  together. 
His  own  nr.no  was,  no  tf(»iil>t,  <*l  consummate  sin  ngth  ;  iiUt  the  rejection 

its  grosMu  ss,  the  lerineinenl  of  its  wealth,  and  the  gerinimtlion  and 
luxuriance  of  its  beauty,  must,  in  their  exciting  causes,  he  looked  for 
flwwhere.  The  slrcnglli,  the  richness,  ami  the  beauty  of  Hunyar/s 
mind,  were  already  in  existence,  but  they  were  dormant ;  or  if  at  any 
time  they  were  aw  akened,  it  was  in  the  debasing  ser\iee  of  sin  and.  hell  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  their  possessor  had  passed  into  a  different  state,  till 
die  discipline  of  heaverdy  grace  had  taught  him  their  true  ami  nobler 
’^ilue,  that  tliry  came  forth  in  all  their  excellence,  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  passages  as  samples  of 
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Lacey’s  Li/e  of  David, 

It  is  ^ith  a  view  to  assist  in  cuuiiteructini?  this  too  prenlent  * 
system,  that  iMr.  Lacey  has  publisiiect  mis  acceptable  littU 
volume,  aiul  wc  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  Itilly  ansHer  bis  ’ 
henevoleiit  intmtion.  The  character  anti  life  ol'  Davul,  lyhicb 
he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  is  at  once  one  ot‘  the  most  in-  ’ 
tert^tin^  ami  most  dithcult  portions  ot*  the  word  of  God ;  it  bis 
exercised  the  retlectioiis  and  reasoning  of  many  of  the  best  and  ^ 
wisest  of  muiikind,  and  it  has  excited  the  llipnant  ridicule  and  ' 
the  nmlii^nant  reproach  of  some  of  the  worst.  \V e  cannot  say  tint  i 
wc  have  hwn  altogether  satisiied  with  any  of  the  views  of  tbe  ! 
general  subject  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  :  tliey  bm 
not,  as  we  think,  gone  into  the  (question  with  a  sufficient  res^urd  ' 
to  the  great  features  of  human  nature,  nor  to  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  indi>idual.  The  inquirers  have  suffereil  them-  ' 
selves  to  he  too' much  entangled  in  obscurities  and  contrt- 
dictions,  which  are  common  to  every  question  in  which  the 
nature  of  man  is  concerned  ;  and  they  have  not  sufficiently,  in 
difficulties  of  another  kind,  adverted  to  the  |)cculiar  character  of 
David.  Holh  too  much  and  too  little  have  been  conceded;  and 
wc  are  persuaded  that  the  mere  exposition  of  the  proper  limits  of 
the  discussion  would  have  been  enough  to  silence  many  a  civil  [ 
to  which  a  laborious  and  circuitous  reply  has  given  very  undue  ^ 
importance.  Mr.  Lacey’s  object  has  been  to  take  a  populir  ; 
view  of  the  subject ;  to  bring  forward  such  striking  circum-  i 
stances  in  the  life  of  David,  as  should  at  once  afford  him  tbe  : 
opportunity  of  giving  a  connected  history  of  his  reign,  and  of  : 
intermingling  with  it  reasonings  and  explanations  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  the  young.  The  work  is,  however,  of  more  ^ 
general  use,  and  contains  much  that  is  valuable  to  those  of 
riper  age,  who  have  not  access  to  deeper  and  more  elaborate 
investigations,  'riicre  arc,  indeotl,  some  |)oiiUs  on  which  we  do 
nut  |>erfectly  agree  with  Mr.  L.  either  in  his  general  principles,  : 
cr  in  the  mode  of  argument  which  he  has  adopted  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  ;  hut  these  dilVcrcuces  of  opinion  are  oil  minor  points, 
and  require  no  ilistiiict  enumeration.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Licey  j 
will  be  encouraged  hy  the  success  of  the  present  volume,  to  j 
select  other  passages  of  Script  m  e  history,  and  to  bring  ibetD  i 
forward  in  tbe  same  useful  and  attractive  manner.  ‘ 

lUinyah*>  genius,  we  might  refer  to  many,  but  to  none  more  impressive  = 
than  llu'sc  in  his  Holy  War  in  which  he  describes  the  banners  of  tb*  ! 
iliffcrcul  armies  employed  in  the  rescue  or  the  ruin  of  Mansoul. 
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Art.  XI.  The  Echo  oj  the  Studjtf ;  or  Lectures  and  Conversations,  both 
cliHract<‘ri>tic  uiui  sentimental.  T^mo.  4s.  London.  ISIS. 

Tllbl  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  book,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  astouishiu"  s.  lf-eomplaceucy  with  whicli  the  writer, 
in  the  person  of  his  fictitious  characters,  lavishes  encomiums  on 
bis  own  <|U.ilitication^  and  compositions,  lie  descrihes  himself 
IH  *  conversant  with  authors,*  as  liavioif  *  obtained  a  h\:u“e  slock 
♦of  fi^eiiernl  kiiowledtje,’  and  as  beiiii'  ‘  iuimc  tidly’  ncquaiiited 
with  ‘  some  select  brunches  of  science,  and  pailicularly  with 
♦the  subject  of  natur.il  and  revealed  relijrinn.’  lluvin:^:  thus 
^eii  iclieu*  his  mind,  and  looking  round  him  upon  his  more 
modest  or  less  enlightened  neighbours, 

*  Slal^dln^  upon  an  intellecUiul  and  moral  (Muinonc^,  where  be 
fnjoved  peculiar  adv.iuia^es,  lie  liHiked  down  with  compa>i>ion  on  the 
multi. ude,  aiul  the  feelings  of  his  benevolence  said,  **  come  np  hither 

This  gifted  and  compassionate  ‘  Lecturer  *  goes  on  to  state, 
that  having  collected  an  audience,  he  ‘  asceiwled  a  few  steps’  to 
make  his  person  more  conspicuous,  omi  proceeded  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  coudesceiidiug  and  benevolent  scheme.  After  a 
eracioiis  apology  to  his  genteeler  hearers,  for  the  permitted  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  lew  ‘  unlearned  plebeians'  and  ‘  unediicatetl  cottagers,* 
he  proci'eds  to  his  immediate  suhj(H.*t,  which  is  to  recommend 
*  ocvasioHitl  retirement  from  the  world  and  the  dornentic 
*  cirele^Jur  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  our- 
^  ielresy  and  securing  genuine  piety,*  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  elocpteiil  harangue,  we  have  the  following  illnstiatioii  of  his 
deep  iiiul  extensive  ‘  knowledge,’  accompanied  with  a  whimsically 
ndire  intimation  of  the  original  and  recondite  authorities  from 
which  it  had  beeiv  derived. 

*  Wo  have  no  I'opc  Zachary  banishing  a  Virgilius  for  assorting  the 
antipoiles  of  the  earth.  Wo  have  no  Pinda^'us  and  Slosichorus  fearing 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  gieat  luminaiies  of  heaven,  or  that  some 
alarming  cala'^trophe  would  befal  them  in  tin  ir  eclipses.  Not  have  wc 
a  Ptolemy  confidently  staling  that  the  earth  stands  unmoved  in  the  midst 
01  our  planelaiy  system  ;  but  the  discoveries  of  a  L) lliagoras,  confirined 
tnd  improved  by  a  Newton,  which  t  Jirich  our  Etu  t/clopu'dius^  employ  a 
jHirtion  of  lime  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  serve  to  enlaige, 
UrrngtiHMi,  and  adorn  our  uiideislandings.’ 

After  the  Ix'cture,  which  ccrtaiidy  contains  very  good  and 
wholesome  advice,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  presi  nl,  resumes 
the  subject  by  his  own  fireside,  and  after  praising  the  ‘  clear  and 
‘forcible  manner’  in  which  it  had  been  enforced  by  the  lecturer, 
on  to  express  Ids  own  conviction  of  sinful  negligence  aiul 
resolution  of  amendment,  in  which  he  is  at  last  joined  by  his 
♦ittughter. 
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Mad.  dc  Slael  on  the  French  Rerolution. 

The  second  lecture  is  ‘on  the  exvusett  persons  mu  he  for  the 
*  commission  of  sin  und  this  is  foUowod  hy  two  dialogues 
iM'tweeii  Miss  Sprinj^liope  and  Mr.  WiMIlowcr,  in  which  the 
latter  is  ultinmtely  coiivinccd  of  his  error  in  sli^lttin«*  hlsimntor. 
tal  interests,  uiui  inilnl!;infi^  a  ii2;ht  and  vicious  spirit.  At  the 
third  lecture,  on  theuh  icitl  amusements^  the  l/ecturcr  presents 
himself  ‘  to  the  iittcMition  of  his  auditory  in  a  inanuer  .Hhipted  to 
‘  conciliiite  esteem.’  He  prefaces  l)y  readin:^  a  letter,  in  '>ihch 
his  addresses  are  teinied  ‘  pathetic  and  heart-searehinjX,*  and 
then  c;oes  on  to  make  a  numher  of  comments,  peiToetly  just 
imieed,  hut  without  nuu'li  novoll' .  in  which  he  contrives  to  shew 
his  learnint^  hy  .sv>iue  oltoice.  (»rtok  eriticisms,  uuich,  we  presume, 
to  (he  echlieatiou  of  his  ‘  unedueuted  coltas^ers,’  and  avowedly 
to  the  admiration  of  a  ‘  IMiss  IMatilila,’  who  praises  him  to  fue 
very  skies.  We  are  (old  that  tlie  ti^entlemau  *  evineet!  consider* 

‘  uhle  discernment  in  I'.is  diseriminations,’  that  he  was  ‘  a  fine 
‘  seliolar  and  a  f^ood  V  liristian,’  that  his  hvtnro  uas  delivered 
with  ‘  pathos  and  elVivt,’  und  otiuT  dainty  phras^•^  of  the  same 
kind.  On  the  eveninrr  of  the  last  lecture,  )>uhru!  expectation 
had  ht*en  t  crewetl  tip  to  a  hi^?i  pitch,  ami  tiie  ‘  study  was 
‘  crowded  to  excess.’  'I'liis  atidress  turns  principally  on  ike 
irofui  amt  narrow  trails  and  contains  much  sound  and  salutary 
urij^iMicy  on  the  ;j^reat  hnsiness  of  salvation.  J'hc  volume  is 
closed  with  a  dialos^uo  hetwivn  ^loh^  and  'I'homas,  in  whidithe 
old  propensity  manifests  itself  in  the  admiration  ol  ‘  the  gentle- 
*  man,’  e\press4'‘d  hy  the  rustics. 

We  confess  that  \\c  have  been  astonished  out  of  measure  by 
this  strange  and  injudicious  tditrusiou  of  self-applause.  The 
Author  surely  eouhl  not  he  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  bis 
readers  would  so  far  indentily  the  ohservations  with  the  sup¬ 
posititious  speakers,  as  to  lose  sij^ht  of  the  fact  that  (hey  were 
gravely  written  hy  the  very  individual  to  whom  they  were  ap¬ 
plied.  We  rej^ret  (his  iinaceountahle  indiscretion  the  inort», 
hei'ause  the  work  itself,  though  hy  no  means  distins^uished  for 
depth  or  liehness,  is  on  the  whole  adapted  to  do  "ood. 


Art.  \.  I.  i'un.sidt  rations  sur  its  Principaur  Eitnetncns  dr  la  RtTols- 
fion  rian(^nisf.  Ouvra^c  Posliinie  dc  Mad.  la  Ihironne  de  Stacl, 
public  par  M.  le  Due  de  Dioglie,  cl  M.  le  Haron  A.  de  Slael.  hn 
Imis  Svo.  pp.  I  JS?.  London.  1818. 

C.  Ctinsitlcrafijns  on  the  Principal  Events  of  the  Ercnch  RevolstioMj 
Ac. 


(  Concluded  fn)m  Page  311.^ 


A  WONTFiSQUl  has  said  that,  ‘  .Qiiand  les  dioux  out 
^  ■  ‘  soun'eTt  <pie  Sylla  se  soit  impunemeiit  fait  dictatcur  dans 
‘  Kome,  ils  y  out  proscrit  la  liherte  pour  jamais.’  There  might 


31  ad.  dc  Staid  on  tho  French  Fccolntion, 

I  some  p^oncral  (ruth  in  stall  a  roiiiark,  wLeii  nppliod  to 

Illie  Hoir  in  coinin'Miwfallh,  wliicli,  as  a  social  liody,  existed  alone, 
at  loa^^^  'vosteni  world,  and  which,  in  tlie  period  of  its 

dtil'Me,  conld  di  five  the  iiepidseof  jiolilicul  io^^encrution  from 
1)0  exterior  som\M\  its  whole  stoek  ol  motives  for  renovitioii 
bt  inij  oontuined  in  the  recollections  of  jiast  i;;rcianess ;  hut  the 
rq.roachi  s  4»f  history  have  in  no  instance  pnived  adctpiale  to 
nvhll  iht^  spirit  of  public  virtue.  lliul  C'arthat;**  and  the 
(h  viao  Stales  pieservtHl  their  political  existence  and  their 
lilnTties,  th‘y  would  have  operatetl  indirectly  to  preserve  or 
renovate  the  liiuTties  of  Home.  I^at  the.  course  of  tie;riu((^ri^)ii 
I  in  which  she  descended,  w  as  hopeless,  heeause  she  liad  precludtsl 
I  hcrM‘li  from  all  the  benefits  of  rivalry  ami  comparismi,  anil  re- 
I  inovoil  from  the  earth  every  shelter  for  her  deteated  patriots, 

I  aniltro.hlen  down  every  foreign  nursery  for  pnhlie  virtue.  'riic 
1  several  eominimities  of  the  modern  civilised  worhl,  are  very 
I  (lifterently  eireumstaneeil. 

le  1  The  members  of  the  iMiropean  system  are  siinieiently  inde- 
1  pemlent  of  each  other  to  securt*,  in  the  worst  of  times,  some- 
I  vliero  among  them,  an  a^ijlnm  for  freeilom  and  good  principles, 

I  anil,  at  the  same  time,  too  closely  coimeclcil  for  it  to  he  possible 
I  entirely  to  t!\elude  from  any  one  part  the  Iimvoh  of  thesiMrresis- 
I  tibie  principles  always  e.\i*iiing  in  other  parts.  Unrope,  at  once 
I  b>  iis  political  division  and  its  moral  union,  is  lilted  to  he  the 
I  conservatory  of  the  social  interests  of  men  ;  considered  as  a 
I  whole,  it  c  ontains  w  idiin  itself  greater  resources,  Iwitli  of  itnpnlse 
J  and  of  (litVnsod  stieogth,  than  any  of  the  solitary  empires  of  anti- 
I  quity,  as  well  as  atlorils  better  promise  for  theliiierlies  of  the  people, 

I  than  could  belong  to  a  scheme  of  explicit  federation.'*"  rluropc, 

I  viewed  in  comparison  witli  the  disjoined  semi-h  u  bhrisin  of  the 
I  rest  of  the  world,  presents  the  image  ol  a  ;amlly,  hopeful  by  its 
11  rivalries,  energetic  even  by  its  I'iscords,  and  strong  by  its  son- 
j  timent  of  fraternity.  T  his  situation,  novel  in  the  history  of  the 

1  world,  destroys  the  conclusivencss  of  n  asonings  relative  to  the 
ftU' of  partienlar  i’]nropran  states,  which  rest  upon  tlie  examples 
of  the  ( Jrecian  republics  or  of  Kume. 

It  is  the  conseipience  of  this  domestic  reciprocation  of 

Iiodepcndont  powers,  that  any  atten>pt  on  the  part  of  a 
jH'ople  to  frame  its  own  condition  irrespectively  of  the  stand- 
in:;  good  sense  of  tin;  European  community,  such  us  that 
naade  in  ITaiicc  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  can  last  no  longer 

*  If  it  were  not  for  llie  rellecU'd  influence  uf  Kiirnpe,  perhaps  the 
prev<rvation  uf  American  liherUCb  wouhl  neccbbilate  the  disunion  of  the 
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Miul.  clc  StatU  on  the  French  Fecolutim. 

than  tlio  ‘  nine  «lays’  <laU‘  of  popular  turluilonco.  It  may  be  ^ 
hoped  also,  on  the  otIuT  hand,  that  heucei'orth  it  will  not  be  I 
pruiiieahle  for  t^overuors  t dl'ctually  to  yorrete  a  whole  people 
troll)  riiininfUi  tiu) -liL''l)t,  and  inl.‘U'(‘pt  all  (Hirrespondenee  mtb 
their  h.ippi«‘r  hrethren.  'I’here  is,  then,  u  tduiidation  lor  the 
hope  ol  t;ridual  meliorations  in  modern  mo>eriunenls,  whirh 
did  not  heloni^  to  the.  instaint^s  nsmilly  eiU'd  as  oata  in  ^u^.b 
speeuLitions,  >md  nhieli  may  he  set  in  opposition  to  the  inont 
disco nrai^injj  a;  pearanees  of  the  monx'nt. 

It  is  ioiieetl  (me,  that  a  revidntion  —  tlie  mere  ebullition  of  (I 
slavei  y,  has  seemed  to  exhaust  the  healthful  political  force  of  ■ 
the  French  pt‘ople.  It  is  true,  that  ‘  Syll  i’  has  with  iinpuiiitT 
trodden  upon  the  necks  of  tlu»s(‘  who,  so  lately,  conht  not 
support  even  the  empty  appellation  of  the  most  modest  ro>altv. 

It  is  true  also,  that  the  French  have  been  reduced  to  accept 
from  the  moderation  of  tln‘ir  nei«;libi>nrs,  more  political  liberty 
than  they  hail  strength  or  virtue  lopioeure  and  defend  for  them- 
seUes:  and  yet,  with  so  little  that  is  hopid'ul  in  (heir  case, 
considereil  by  itself,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that,  in  the  f ice  of  the  [i 
^cin'ral  opinion  id  Fiirope,  the  pco|)lc  of  France  will  fall  hick  v 
ai^uin  into  the  stiflinq;  arms  of  a  mere  court  tjov^Tnment,  or  that  fi 
tficy  will,  from  the  hist  ol  ven^eanee,  take  the  first  occasion  to 
place  themselves  attain  nmlcr  the  sword  of  a  inilitary  di^spotism. 

'('he  once  fdrmidahle  iiidividnal  now  in  our  keepiin^,  as  an 
iin/irn/foi/,  and  one  whose  |)ersonal  ipialities  arc  hy  no  ineahs  of 
the  kind  to  iiitiTcst  the  feelings,  mit^ht  w<  II  he  sufVered  to  rest 
from  atta<'k,  sheltered  in  the  depth  of  his  overthrow  ;  but, 
tbe  tool,  tlie  creature,  and  the  representative  of  the  political 
vices  of  the  Fri  iieli,  be  must  needs  still  be  spoken  of.  'I'lnTc  is  no  ! 
occasion,  bowever,  for  inflated  invective,  or  the  aei  nmulution  of 
oflensive  epitliets  ;  a  eliaraiMcr  like  that  of  Uonapartc,  needs 
iMily  be  ileprived  for  a  lime  of  tbc  means  of  direct  and  active 
inflnenee,  to  lose  ail  its  illusive  power.  1 1  ail  tbe  military  talent 
of  l>onaparte  bi'eii  sii)){ior(ed  by  ^reat  and  interesting  moral 
ipialities,  the  roi  ks  of  St.  Helena  could  not  have  shut  him  up 
fium  bis  emjiire  over  the  minds  id'  men.  'I'lic  captivity  of  n  na*** 
wlio  has  swayed  a  sceptre,  s*non  proves  and  determines  bis  real 
desert.  \\’liatevi‘r  may  be  tin*  intention  or  the  vengeance  of  those 
wlio  bold  his  p.er>on,  his  prison  U^comes  cither  an  invisible 
ibronc,  from  whence  he  still  rules  in  the  hearts  ol  his  people, 

4)r  a  i^ihhet,  precisely  aeconlinij^  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
oeetipanl.  So  lon^  as  Bonaparte  snrvivt's,  he  will  passively 
exercise  a  salutary  function  for  the  bentdit  of  mankind,  tn 
adding  every'  year  a  In  sli  measure  of  contempt  to  the  load 
which  himself  has  hi  ought  upon  the  had  principles  of  bis  | 
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It  is  llien  of  some  importiinco,  lliat  the  eminent 
culprit  shoulil  still,  as  it  were,  he  poiiiU'tl  at  ;  at  least,  until 
it  appears  the  I'reiich  people  have  themselves  eoneeived  a 
thoroii';h  and  well  instructed  contempt  for  the  degrading  tyranny 
thieh  has  het*n  n'lit  Irom  them. 

Math  de  St.iel  speaks  of  Bonaparte  without  passion.  It  is 
^atly  he  desired  that  her  representations  on  this  suhji'ot 
mavlM'  generally  read  in  Kranee.  We  can  (piote  only  her  intro¬ 
ductory  description  of  his  character. 

*  In  the  tlirtereiu  ohscivitions  which  1  have  bn)u^ht  together  on  the 
chanu'tor  of*  Bonaparte,  I  have  not  ri  fened  lo  his  private  character,  of 
«hirh  indeed  1  know  nothing,  and  which  concerns  not  the  interests  of 
France.' 

*  1  have  not  advanced  a  single  fact  in  his  history  that  is  doubtful ;  for 
the  calumnies  that  have  been  lavished  upon  him,  seem  l(»  me  even 
more  odious,  than  the  adulations  of  which  he  was  the  object.  I  flatter 
myslf  that  1  have  judged  him  as  all  public  men  ought  lo  be  judged, 
iccoidiiig  to  wbai  they  have  done  fur  the  prosperity,  the  illumination, 
and  the  morality  of  nations.  'I'lu*  |)ersecutions  which  Bonaparte  has 
diricted  against  me,  have  not,  i  may  atlirm,  iutlueneed  my  opinion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  it  necessary  rather  to  resist  that  sort  of 
jubjcction  of  the  imagination,  which  is  produced  by  an  extraordinary 
griiius  and  a  fearful  iicstiiiy.  1  could  t‘ven  willingly  have  sutl'ercd 
luyself  to  be  seduee<l  by  the  satisfaction  which  ch  vatial  touls  find  in 
undertaking  the  defence  of  an  unfortunate  man,  and  by  the  pleasure 
ol'  placing  myself  more  directly  in  contrast  with  those  writers,  and  those 
orators,  who,  ye  lenlay  prostrate  before  him,  cease  not  now  lo  attack 
him;  prudently  reckoning,  1  suppose,  upon  the  height  of  the  rocks 
which  shut  him  in.  But  one  cannot  be  silent  witli  respect  to  Bonaparte, 
(vu)  now  tliat  he  is  vaii(|uished,  because  bis  political  doctrine  reigns  still 
imong  ins  enmirus,  as  well  as  among*  his  p.irtisans.  Tor  of  all  the 
htrilage  of  his  leirihie  power,  nothing  remains  with  mankind  but  the 
Ulal  knowlcilge  of  some  farilicr  secrets  in  the  ait  of  tyranny. ’ 

^Vith  this  preface  wc  may  introduce  .Mad.  dc  St.icl’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Bonaparte. 


‘(umeral  Bonaparte  attracted  attentirn  as  much  by  bis  character  and 
his  mind,  as  by  his  victories  ;  and  the  imagination  of  the  French  began 
to  be  fixed  upon  him.  '1  here  reigned  in  his  style  a  m<*(leration  ami  a 
riobleiiesvj  which  formed  a  contrast  lo  revolutionary  as|HTity  of  the 
civil  chiefs  of  France.  'Fhe  warrior  spoke  like  a  magistrate,  while, 
magistrates  e.\ pressed  themselves  with  a  military  violence.  It  was  under 
*  favourable  impression  that  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  I*aris.  I 
Could  fiml  no  words  to  reply  to  him,  when  he  toM  me,  that  he  had 
^^ught  tor  my  father  at  Coppel,  and  that  he  regretted  having  passed 
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ihrou^li  Switzi'iland  wiihout  socin"  him.  lUit  ^vhfn  I  l,.ul  recovered  t 
little  liom  the  I  mbai  rassm«Mit  ot' .Mliniration,  a  very  decided  sentiment 
«)l  tear,  succeeded  to  it.  Boiianarle  llu  n  |)o:is*  Nsoci  no  puwa  r.  Hewa^ 
l)«*lKNed,  indeed,  to  be  ex|.osed  id  some  «lan«:ei  bom  liie  dark  suspicions  of 
the  Dirv'Ctory  :  ibu'^,  the  tear  whicii  lie  inspired  was  <  au>ed  solely  bv  iht 
(he  singular  elVetl  which  his  person  produced  upoii  alnx'si  all  those  who 
approaelu’d  liim.  I  had  seen  men  hiebly  worihv  of  respect ;  1  had  seen 
also  lerocious  men  :  there  wa.>  iu)i[iin^  in  llu  impression  which  doni. 
pane  produced  uponme.lhat  could  l  einind  me  of  eilherlhc  one  or  the  other. 

I  cjuickly  perceived  in  my  dirferciU  interviews  with  him  durini;  his  stay 
at  Paris, that  his  character  could  be  dernud  by  no  terms  in  ordinary  use: 
he  was  neillui  ho«hI,  nor  violetit,  n(*r  i»entle,  nor  cruel,  after  the  fashion 
of  auy  itidividuals  known  to  us.  Such  a  being  havitig  no  fellow,  could 
lu  ilber  feel  nor  excite  sympathy  :  he  was  tiiher  more,  or  he  was  levs 
than  a  man.  His  air,  his  mind,  his  language,  are  impressed  with  a 
foreign  character,  w  hich  was,  in  truth,  an  advantage  for  him  in  subjugti* 
ing  the  IVcncb. 

‘  Par  from  regaining  my  confulence.  by  seeing  Boiiaparte,  I  was  in- 
limidaled  more  and  mi*re.  I  Inu!  a  confused  sensation  that  no  emotion 
of  the  heart  coi.’al  oj.eraie  upon  him  lleregnrils  a  human  creature  as 
a  fact,  or  as  a  and  not  as  a  fellow,  lie  dors  not  hate  any  mote 

than  lielitvis:  ilure  exists  but  binisell  for  himself ;  all  othci  beings  are 
cipher^.  *1  he  force  of  his  will  com  ists  bhir.s  Pimperiurb  able  calcul  de  son 
('•gc'isine)  in  the  ur.dislurbrd  (alculation  of  his  srlfisliiiens ;  he  is  a 
skilful  player  at  class,  whose  ot>poncnt  is  the  hum  oi  race,  which  he  pro- 
pons  to  biir.silt  to  hufl'  and  lake.  Ills  success  has  resulted  as  much 
iVom  the  t  u.diiies  in  wliicli  ho  is  dclicient,  as  from  the  talents  ho  |>os- 
ses'-c^  .  luiiher  pity,  in’*.  faNi.ur,  uoi  religion,  nor  allachmenl  to  any 
general  idea,  can  di\eit  him  from  his  straight-forward  course,  llis 
interest  is  to  him  what  duly  is  to  the  virtuous  :  if  the  end  were  good, his 
priseverance  would  hr  adinirahlr.  Wliencvei  I  heard  liim  speak,  1  was 
struck  with  Ids  ^uprrlo^lly:  it  was  a  kind  of  superiority,  however,  in 
nothing  similar  u*  ihri  of  well  informed  men,  cultivated  by  study  «>( 
society,  sucli  as  are  to  he  mri  with  in  Imgland  and  Prance;  but  his 
conversation  iiulicated  the  same  (act  of  circumslanci's,  whiciiliie  hunter 
has  of  game.  Sc;m  linu>  la*  related  the  incidents  of  his  political  or 
military  life,  in  an  interesting  manner;  and  wh.ere  the  st’.bjecl  allowed  of 
sporii\cr.css,  he  displayetl  a  ilcgrec  of  Italian  imagination.  However, 
nothing  could  dispel  i‘:c  uncoiujuerable  aversion  which  I  Iclt  lor  whJ 
1  perceived  in  him.  I  lelt  in  his  .‘oul  a  sword,  cold  ;ind  culling,  which 
fro/e  in  wounding.  1  fill  in  hi:,  wit  a  profound  irony,  from  which  nothing 
great  or  gouil,  not  even  his  own  glcny  could  <‘  cape;  for  he  contemned 
the  people  whose,  sulhages  he  sought,  and  no  spark  ot  enthuMasm 
mingled  itself  w  ith  his  desire  to  astonish  ir.''.nkind,  NVhenever  he  per¬ 
ceived  (hat  he  was  tin*  obiict  of  observatiini,  Bonaparte  bad  the  art  of 
liismissing  all  expressions  from  hist  y.'s,  iis  if  ilicy  were  become  marble: 
his  face  was  then  motionless,  except  a  vague  smile,  which  he  assumed  W 
j>erplex  those  who  attempted  to  observe  the  exterior  indications  of  bi^ 
tliuugbts. 
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*  Then  pale  and  thin,  his  liourc  was  ralhcr  agreeable :  he  has  since 
become  ci»rpulenl,  which  docs  not  at  ail  suit  him  ;  truly  one  would  fain 
believe,  that  a  man  who  hns  atflictcd  others  so  much,  is  himself  iormento<l 
bv  his  own  passions,  llis  manner  in  society  is  constrained  without 
tinikiity ;  there  is  somethin*;  disdainful  in  his  rt'serve,  and  vulgar  in  his 
taniiliarity:  the  air  of  disdain  suits  him  bt^t;  anti  he  has  assumeil  it 
without  scruple. 

‘  by  a  natural  vocation  to  the  princely  function,  he  was  accustomed, 
ewn  at  diis  time,  to  address  insignificant  questions  to  all  who  were 
(■dtHiuci-il  to  him,  “  Are  you  marriril,”  said  he  to  one;  “  how  many 
chililien  have  you;”  “when  *lid  you  arrive;’*  “wfundo  you  leave 
Puhr**  and  other  interrogjitions  of  this  kind,  which  presume  the 
MijX'rioriiy  ol  him  who  uses  tluin,  over  him  who  allows  himself  to  be 
tiib  questioned.  Airi*ad)  he  anuised  himself  w  ith  practisinii;  the  art  of 
fmbairassino  others,  by  sayin*:  disai;rei able  things;  an  art  which  he  has 
jiDce  o  duced  tosystmi,  as  he  has  all  ollter  methods  of  subjugating  men 
bydtgra*1ing  tlu'in. 

‘  1  siiw  him  o!H' day  atlVont  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  beanty,  her  w  it, 
and  her  decided  oninions  ;  he  placed  himself  directly  bt  fore  her,  as  stifliy 
IS  a  ('m  inan  Cieneral,  and  said,  “  Madame,  I  d*)  not  like  to  s*’e  women 
meddle  with  politics.”  “  You  are  in  the  right,  (ieneral,”  she  replied, 

“  but  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  custom  to  cut  ofV  their  heads,  it  is 
natural  that  the\  should  wish  to  know’  why.”  lionaparie  then  made  no 
reply;  he  is  a  man  who  is  subdued  by  spirited  resistance:  those  who 
have  borne  his  despotism,  have,  iherefiire,  only  themselves  to  hlame. 

‘  Bouaparte  has  been  supposed  to  possess  the  nu*si  extensive  iniormi- 
lioD  on  all  subjects,  bi'causc  he  has  had  recourse  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
to  his  talent  at  empiricism.  Hut  us  he  has  read  very  little  in  his  life, 
knows  scarcely  more  than  what  he  has  piekinl  up  in  conversation,  it 
may  happen  that  he  will  say  soiiu thing  very  precise  relative  to  the 
details  of  a  subject,  or  even  some  mailer  of  recondite  learning,  if  be  has 
learned  it  irom  somebody  the  day  before:  but  the  next  moment  onedis* 
covers  that  he  is  igrorunt  of  things  which  all  persons  (»f  education  have 
known  from  their  childhood.  Without  doubt,  he  must  possess  consider¬ 
able  talent  of  a  certain  kinil,  and  much  dexterity  so  far  to  disguise  bis 
i^orance.  It  is,  however,  only  persons  enlightened  by  genuine  and 
continued  study,  who  can  have  any  just  ideas  oir  the  subject  of  govern- 
»vni.  Honapartc  has  succeedctl  in  his  application  of  the  old  doctrine 
pr  rrtdy,  merely  because  he  has  covered  it  with  the  illusions  of  military 
triumph.  Hut  for  this  fatal  ass*»ciation,  there  would  not  have  been  two 
opini(»ns  rtlulivt  to  such  a  man.* 

The  atTectatioii  of  immorality  and  the  ostentation* of  hypocrisy, 
ttity  be  named  as  leadim^  feattires  of  the  school  which  liatt 
sprung  up  from  the  French  Revolution.  Honaparte,  Ihe  master 
wtl  the  pattern  of  that  school,  has  not  had  discretion  enough  to 
liiniself  the  grafiticafion  of  being  admired  for  tlie  complete- 
and  cleverness  of  his  insincerity  :  a  little  more  reserve  in 
respect,  would  greatly  have  augmented  his  power  over  the 
VoL.  \I  V  ^  ^  ^ 
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iina‘;inatious  of  mankind.  Amon^  the  reasons  for  the  unquali(ie4 
contt'inpl  which  she  expresses  lor  tlie  systesn  of  Honaparie 
iM  ad.  de  Staid  hriny:s  forward  many  instances  of  his  shameless 
avowals  of  fraud  :  we  need  not  quote  them  ;  lliey  have  been 
already  suthcienlly  known,  and  too  much  admired  in  Kni^land. 

l\)litical  hypocrisy  is,  indeed,  no  now'  thini;  in  the  world* 
and  instances  inii^ht  easily  he  cited,  of  men  distinguished  eren 
hy  elevation  of  mind,  and  governed,  as  to  the  main  direction  ol 
their  conduct,  hy  the  geni.ine  impulses  of  passion,  who  hare 
hahitually  practised  the  art  of  du[)ing  mankind,  bt'causc  they 
consiilered  it  as  a  necessary  means  to  their  ambition.  Hutto 
covet  admiration  for  the  adroitness  of  its  hy|)ocrisy,  is  pn^cisely 
the  sym))tom  of  a  mind  vulgar  in  all  its  sentiments,  and  great 
only  in  cleverness. 

It  is  this  gratuitous  exposure  of  the  tricks  of  a  pedlar-fraud, 
vaunting  every  evening  all  the  penny-getting  turns  of  the  day, 
that  has  the  most  prominently  distinguished  Honaparte  and  his 
comrades  from  the  usual  style  of  amhiiious  men.  This  k 
characteristically  the  vice  of  an  upstait,  and  it  is  perlitp$, 
most  of  all,  the  vice  that  has  rendered  a  heggar-horn  tyranny  so 
much  more  degrading  and  injurious  in  its  inlluence  on  society, 
than  the  old  fashioned,  noble-hlooded  tyrannies  have  ever  been. 
Besides,  he  who  cheats,  first,  for  the  sake  of  his  solid  profit, and 
then  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  jest,  and  to  display  lik 
facility  in  that  line,  will  cheat  more  extensively  and  more 
wantonly,  than  one  who  would  still  pass,  if  he  could,  for  an 
honest  man  ;  and  he  will,  mort'over,  train  up  a  school  of  imitators, 
hy  his  seductive  example. 

Bonaparte  commenced  his  career  with  a  credible  bombast  of 
line  sentiments,  which  served  him  in  the  accpiisition  of  |)ower: 
w  hen  he  |u*rceivcd  that  he'  had  palpable  force  enough  at  bis 
command  to  dispense,  in  some  measure,  with  the  support  of 
opinion,  he  hasliMied  to  expose,  for  admiration,  tl'.e  sprintjs 
and  the  strings  of  his  legerdemain.  This  exhihitioii  of  fraud  his 
been  more  mischievous  than  the  fraud  itself.  The  French  peo|)le 
have  sustained  more  injury  in  their  morality,  and  in  the  tone  of 
juihlic  sentiment,  hy  their  admiration  of  the  swintller,  than  even 
real  detriment  hy  his  success.  Let  it  he  said,  (which,  however, 
it  is  not  altogether  just  to  say,)  that  the  conquerors  of  Bonaparte 
have  given  reason  to  suspect  in  themselves,  a  like  iiiunortl 
contempt  for  the  rights  and  ha))piness  of  men.  Were  it  true, 
that  insincerity  and  personal  ambition  have  been  proved  beyond 
the  hope  of  apology,  still,  some  terms  liave  lu'cn  kept  with 
honest  reputation  :  the  welfare  of  men  has  been  ostensibly 
respected  ;  at  least,  it  lias  not  been  attempted  to  win  a  foul 
admiration  hy  tlie  shameless  boast  of  immorality.  Integrity 
inleiUion  in  public  men  is  not  tbe  concern  of  the  people;  tb^) 
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may  be  injured  by  tlic  niaiuruvres  of  court  diicanc;  but  so  loni; 
as  that  chicane  Is  silent  anil  decent,  the  people  arc  only  injured; 
ihi  v  are  not  insulted,  or  degraded.  , 

When  a  ti^reat  public  wron^  is  accompanied  with  that  kind  of 
apolu^i/inir  sophistry  which,  however  insutlicient  and  insincere 
it  may  be,  still  iloes  homage  to  the  threat  cemeutin:^  principles 
of  society,  the  sulferers  have  but  the  solid  calculable  wrony^  to 
sustain,  while  a  wholesome  odium,  derived  indirectly  from  their 
ouii  pleas,  rests  upon  the  perpetrators  and  the  apologists  of 
tbe  deed.  In  labouring  to  excuse  the  injustice,  upon  the  ^;round 
of  ri^lit  and  morality,  the  oppressor  leaves  with  the  oppressed  a 
tacit  protest  against  his  own  invasions  ;  and  deposites  in  the  soil 
lie  has  violated,  a  seed  of  redress,  which  shall  surely  sprinyj  u]> 
in  time  to  come.  Hut  when  the  protliii^acy  of  the  authors  of  evil 
w  so  ij^ross  and  so  finished,  that  they  would  j^rudjjc  to  forei^o 
the  admiration  of  their  dexterous  falsepess,  as  much  as  to  lose 
the  s}K)il  it  has  won,  they  do  a  double  mischief ;  they  pervert  the 
minds  of  men  while  they  afflict  their  persons,  and  y^o  near  to 
|)er|)etnate  botli  kinds  of  injury,  in  destroyini;  the  moral  grounds 
upon  which  rest  all  the  hopes  of  men  in  society. 

An  obvious  distinction,  then,  (and  it  is  a  most  important  one,) 
which,  it  seems,  has  characterized  the  opposing  |)arties  in  the 
recent  Kuropean  contest,  is  this,  that  the  one  has  stmlioiisly 
maintained  a  profession  of  regard  to  the  great  principles  of 
richt,  while  the  other  has  systematically  scolVed  at  its  own 
official  protestations  aiul  manifesto-pretensions  to  justice  and 
honour.  8ome  consecpienccs  of  the  subversion  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  system  in  Hurope,  may  seem  un[)romising,  and  even 
relroirrrwsive  :  obsolete  absurdities  arc  reviving;  ghostly  power 
b  decking  its  v(‘stments,  and  furbishing  its  dungeons,  and 
the  struetures  of  the  dark  ages  are  pro]»])ing  their  revereml 
toy  with  new  hutments.  All  this,  however,  we  think  it  might 
he  shewn,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  less  injurious  in 
itself,  and  certainly  far  less  formidabh*,  than  the  continu(*«i  ex- 
blcnee  and  prosperity  of  the  recently  vamtuished  system  ;  and 
for  this  obvious  reason,  among  others,  that,  even  snpposiiig  tlie 
two  systems  to  l)e  alike  intrinsically  bad,  the  chat  aeterislie 
Utiire  of  the  one  is  feebleness,  that  of  tlie  other,  vigour  :  the  one 
is  crumbling  daily  by  its  own  rottenness,  tlie  other  had  all  the 
force  and  promise  of  youth. 

bi  the  latter  j>ortioii  of  her  work,  A! ad.  de  Staiil  is  occupied 
*'hirfly  with  exposing  the  fatal  prejudices  and  refuting  the  com¬ 
mon-place  rcasofiings  of  the  ultra-royalists.  She  acknowledges, 
mdecd,  what  it  is  hut  justice  to  acknowledge, — the  good  iu- 
^nlious  and  liberal  principles  of  Louis  XAlll.,  but  she  finds 
dniost  every  thing  to  blame  in  the  measures  pursued  by  liis 
•tivisers  during  the  first  vear  of  the  restoration. 
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‘  It  was  essential,  as  woil  to  the  interosls  cf  the  Kinj;,  as  to  those  ot 
tlic  nation,  that  iheie  shniiUl  In*  a  constitutional  c  n»;a^eiiu  nl  betwirn  the 
one  anil  the  other,  which  shoiihi  trannuillize  the  public  mind,  gi\e 
stability  to  the  thione,  and  present  the  I'rench  peopli*  to  the  eyes  of 
F.urope,  not  as  rebels  soliciting;  pardon,  but  as  citizens  who  would 
connect  themselves  with  their  sovereign  by  the  tie  of  reciprocal  duties. 
Louis  W  ill,  returned  without  having  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
such  an  engagement ;  being  however,  personally,  a  man  o**  a  very  en* 
lightened  mind — a  man  w  hoM*  ideas  have  stretched  beyond  the  circle  of 
a  court — his  declaration  of  *2d  ol  May,  dated  from  Saint-Ouen,  supplied, 
in  some  ineasun*,  the  place  of  a  formal  engagement :  he  granted  that 
whicli  it  was  wished  he  should  accept:  but  this  declaration,  superior  to 
the  constitutional  charter  with  res|H'Ct  to  the  interests  of  liberty,  was  lo 
well  conceived,  that  it  satisfied  instantly  the  public  sentiment.  There 
w  as  then  room  to  ho{n‘for  the  happy  union  of  legitimiw'y  in  the  sovereiga, 
and  legality  in  the  institutions.  The  same  King  might  bt‘  a  Charles  11.  by 
his  hereditary  lights,  anil  a  William  111.  by  his  enlightened  intentions. 
T'w  o  dangers  menaced  the  annihilation  of  all  these  hopes  :  the  one,  if  the 
constitutional  system  should  not  be  followed  hy  the  administration  with 
vigour  and  sincerity  ;  the  other  ar(»se  from  the  determination  of  the 
('ongress  i>f  X'ienna  to  place  Lonaparte  in  the  island  of  LI ba,  in  the 
presence  of  the  ITeiich  army.  It  was  a  swonl  suspended  over  the  throne 
of  the  Hourhons.* 

T’lie  restoreil  ^overnmeiif,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  spirit 
of  courtier- like  infatuation,  >vbich  shewed  itself  to  be  incapable 
of  beiiii'  instructed  liy  history,  or  of  bein^  amended  by  porsoiial 
experienee,  would  itievitably  have  wrouglit  its  own  subversion; 
and  a  self-wrought  destruction  would  probably  have  been  irre¬ 
trievable. 

‘  A  succtssien  of  resolutions  re-established  every  thing  as  it  st<od 
heretofore.  I  he  charter  was  eneompussed  wiih  supplements,  in  such 
a  way  to  render  it,  in  lime,  allogt  lher  unlike  what  it  should  be  as  t 
whole;  so  that  it  must  fall  of  itself,  stilled  hy  ordinances  and  etiquette?. 
••••The  ministers  sp«>ke  of  the  eharlir  in  ])ublic  with  the  greal'^sl 
rispecl,  ispicially  when  they  proposed  measures  which  destroyed  it 
piicemeal  ;  hut  in  priiate  they  laughed  at  the  name  of  this  charter,  as 
ihoiiLh  the  lights  of  a  nation  were  an  e.xccllent  jest.  What  iml)ccile 
liivolity  !  and  that  ttio^m  the  bonlers  of  an  abyss  !  Is  it  possible  then,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  habits  of  a  court  which  perpetuates  the  levity  of 
youth  eNen  to  the  verge  of  life?  'I'he  graces  of  manner,  it  is  true,  way 
lesuU  trom  this  spirit;  hut  they  arc  dearly  purchaseil  in  the  important 
pel  lids  of  hi'.tory.’ 

Many  of  Mad.  de  Stacd's  animadversions  liavc  become  ob¬ 
solete,  or  at  least  less  j^enerally  inferesliii"  by  subsequent 
events.  Oar  readers,  we  suppose,  will  wish  to  know  in  fvhit 
iig^ht  she  viewed  li:e  late  relig;ious  disturhanci*s  in  the  south  of 
France.  We  cpiote  at  length  her  remarks  on  this  suhject,  without 

herself  professedly  » 
tastes,  her  habits 


comment,  only  premising,  tliat,  thougli 
Prolcslunt,  her  modes  of  thinking,  her 
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connexions,  all  procUiilo  the  charge  of  her  writing  under  the 
bias  of  party  spirit. 

*  Religion  t)eii5<»  one  of  the  great  springs  of  ail  government,  the 
CtMiduct  proper  to  bv  observed  in  this  respret  should  seriously  iKcupy 
the  attention  of  ministers;  and  the  princi;  le  of  the  charter  to  whic  h  they 
ought  the  most  scrupulously  to  ha'c  adhered,  was  that  of  unixersal 
ktlrratiun.  Hut  because  there  exists  still  in  the  souib  ot  Trance,  some 
traces  of  the  fanaticism  which  had  so  l.ing  devastated  its  proxinco, 
because  the  ignorance  of  some  portions  of  the  people  is  eipial  to  their 
vivacity*  wiis  it  right  to  permit  them  to  insult  the  Prot  slanfs  on  the 
public  places,  by  sanguinary  songs,  which  announced  the  assasunailons 
that  have  since  been  committed  ?  The  holders  of  the  ebnreh  lands, 
must  ilic'y  not  tremble  in  their  turn,  when  they  sec*  the  Proioiants  «d  ilic 
couth  given  up  to  masHaere  ?  'The  agriculturists  also,  who  no  longer 
pay  either  tithes  or  feudal  dutic*s,  must  they  not  consider  their  iiiieri  sts 
a>  involved  in  the  cause  of  the  ITotestants,  and,  in  a  word  in  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  revolution  which  wire  recognised  by  the  King  hiinsilt,  but 
coiislaiilly  eluded  by  the  ministers?  I’he  irrcligion  i*f  the  people  is  a 
just  cause  of  ngret  in  Trance;  hut  if  it  is  attempted  to  bring  hack  the 
old  order  of  things  by  the  inHuence  of  the  clergy,  infideliiy  will  iu- 
rilably  be  aggravated  by  irritation." 

This  subject  is  again  introduced  in  a  subseipicnt  chnptcr. 

‘  ••••A  hundred  and  eighty  Protestants  have  been  massacred  in  the 
department  of  the  (iardy  wliile  the  terror  inspired  by  the  assassins  has 
deterred  the  tribunals  from  c  iideinning  the  guilty,  n<*l  one  of  wiiom  has 
suffered  death  as  the  puMisliine.it  of  his  crimes.  It  has  been  cage  rly 
said,  that  those  w  ho  perish«  d  wen  Honaparti'>ts  ;  as  it  no  apology  were 
required  for  sutb.'ring  men  to  he  ma  ^acred  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
Bonapartists.  Hut  this  charge*  was  as  i.ilsc  as  those  cliarges  usually  are, 
with  which  victims  are  loaded.  I'liat  man  is  innocent  who  has  not 
been  judged  ;  >till  more,  the  man  w  ho  has  been  assassinated  ;  still  more, 
who  have  perished  in  these  hh)0(ly  scenes.  'The  imii(1(*rers 
In  their  atrocious  songs  d«*voted  to  the  poigr.ard  lho*^o  who  professiti  the; 
sime  faith  as  llie  English  and  the  more  inlighteneii  half  of  Knrop»e. 

I  be  Tnglish  ministry,  which  has  restored  the  papal  throne,  saw  the 
1‘roteslants  inenai  eil  in  Trance,  and  far  from  interposing  on  their  behalf, 
jdu’s  up  against  them  those  political  pretexts  which  parlies  have  made 
um:  4»f  against  each  oilier  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
It  was  reijuisite  to  teimmale  the  argument  of  force,  which,  changing 
wily  some  pioper  names,  might  he  applied  by  turns  to  both  of  the 
t’lpo>ing  factions.  Would  the  ILngli  h  governnunt  now  profess  as 
l^rcai  an  antipathy  to  li»e  n  forimd  faith  as  it  has  for  republics  ?  Ho- 
Mparle  in  inaiiy  lespccls  had  the  same  feeling.  'The  heritage  of  his 
pniicipli*:,  has  become  the  jioriion  of  certain  diplomatists,  in  the  same 
way  as  ilie  coiupiesls  of  Alexandi’r  fell  to  his  g  Merals.  But  conquests, 
bowivcr  repp  lnii?ihle  they  may  he,  are  less  so  than  the  doctrine  whicli. 

luuiidt  d  upon  the  degradation  of  the  human  species.  Shall  the 
tnghdi  niinialry  still  he  allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  a  point  of  conscicncfi 
lliein  not  to  meddle  with  the  interior  affairs  of  Trance?  Ought 
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not  such  an  iwtuso  to  U*  forhidiliMi  In  the  name  of  the  Rn«’.  = 

li^h  people,  whose  sincerity  their  first  virtue,  and  who  are  mhl.J  " 

nncoMscuni.'ly,  in  the  patli  of  politicjl  perfidies — in  the  name  of  this  * 

nation  1  ask^  if  oiu*  can  refrain  froin  u  hitter  scolV  in  hearin;;  men  uho 
ha\e  twice  tlispi'sod  of  the  fate  of  Trance,  adsance  tlT.  hypocritical 
pretext,  only  lot*  declining  a  hem  fu'ei.t  interposition,  only  for  rofiuinj 
to  render  to  the  Trotestanis  tln  ir  rightful  sec  urity,  and  to  claim  on  their 
l>e}ialt  the  sincere  execution  of  the  constitutional  charter?  Tor  the 
friends  of  liherty  an*  also  the  hrethren  in  reliiiioti  (»f  the  Kn;:^lish  people. 
NViiat !  Lord  Wellington  is  authentically  charged  by  the  powers  of 
Kurope  to  watch  o\er  Trance,  since  he  is  become  responsible  for  its 
irampiillity.  'I'lie  note  which  invcstul  him  with  this  power  has  been 
puhlished.  In  this  same  note,  the  allied  powers  have  made  a  dccla- 
ration  which  does  them  honour,  that  they  consider  the  principles  of  the 
constitutional  charter  as  those  by  which  Trance  should  he  governotl,  A 
hundred  ami  lifts  tliousand  im  ii  are  under  the  orders  of  him  to  whom 
such  a  dictatorship  is  granted,  and  the  Tnglisli  ministry  come  forwanl 
aiul  declare  tii.it  tliey  cannot  interfere  in  our  alVairs  T 

I  laving;  followed  the  course  of  events  as  far  as  the  period  of 
the  second  ivstorntion,  Mad.  de  Staid  closes  her  work  with  the 
discussion  of  some  g^eiuTal  political  t|nestions.  In  these  con- 
cdiiding;  chapters,  there  are  positions  advanced  relative  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  causes  of  Kni^lish  Tihenies,  which  seem  to  ns  liable  to 
eoifsiderahle  ohji'ctions  :  these  ohjections  could  not,  however,  be 
stated  and  defended  without  trespassing;  nuudi  too  far  heyond  our 
limits,  ^lad.  de  Stacd’s  aim,  whether  lier  reasoning;  he  just  or 
not,  is  worthy  of  her  enlightened,  liberal,  and  jiatriotic  charac¬ 
ter;  and  tin*  g;eneral  political  tendency  of  her  work  is  unciues- 
tionably  beneficial.  In  her  picture  of  England  tluTc  arc  also 
some  details  and  descriptions  which  will,  perhaps,  excite  a  smile 
among;  ourselves,  or  at  least  ajijK'ar  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
iliijnity  of  her  g;eneral  subject.  It  should,  however,  he  slated, 
that  the  thiril  vohune  is  published  without  alteration  (as  tlic  e<li- 
toi*s  assure  us)  from  the  Author’s  unreri*i('cl  cttpij  :  this  is  indeed 
evidenced  by  the  more  frequent  involution  an  i  complication  of 
sentences,  and  by  an  occasional  want  of  continuity  of  thought. 
The  secret  of  an  author’s  method  of  composition  is  betrayed  in 
a  rough  copxj.  A  fine  thout'iit — a  jirofotind  thoug;ht  flaslics  u|)on 
Mad.  lie  Staid  ;  she  seizes  and  presents  if,  and  then  sets  to 
work  to  eoimeel  it,  to  tlie  thought  lliat  j^oes  before,  and  the 
thought  that  is  to  follow,  with  some  ])lausihlc  air  of  coherence. 
Hut  these  thomxlits  are  in  themselves  almost  alwavs  striking 
ami  he.mtifni,  and  very  often  just  and  ]wofound. 

'Tho  nltra-royalists  are  fond  of  sayinj^,  that  the  Ereiich  people  I 
are  not  made  to  lie  free;  and  that  despotism  is  their  iiilicrilancc, 
by  the  irreversible  g;raiit  of  iiulnre  or  IVovuloiice. 

‘  'lhi>  ah!>urtl  a^'icrlion  signifies  m>iliing  but  this,  that  it  suits  certain  . 
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‘  1  know  iiulffil,  that  the  Kniilish  will  prelciul,  that  they  have  m  tj) 
a<»cs  had  more  ot  lhe  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  rrcnch  ;  that,  from  the 
invasion  of  (’a*sar  they  resisted  the  Homan  yoke;  and  that  the  Hom*n 
cotle,  digested  under  t(ie  emj)erors,’was  never  inln  diieed  into  the  Hnglijh 
laws.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  adopting  the  Heformation,  the  English  have 
establislied,  at  once,  in  ihe  fiimest  manner,  inoruli’y  and  liberty.  The 
clergy  having  alwa)s  sat  in  Harliamfni  with  the  temporal  lords,  have 
liad  no  distinct  power  in  the  stale  ;  arul  the  I'.nglish  nobility  h.is  Wq 
more  factious,  but  less  courli»T-like,  than  the  same  order  in  France 
'Fhese  d»flerences,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  so  many  advantages  in  favuur 
of  I'nglnnd.  In  Fraiue,  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  tin*  taste  for  the 
pleasures  of  society — all  that  which  embellishes  lile,  has  served  to  suj)- 
port  aibitrary  power,  as  is  the  case  in  all  southern  climates,  where  the 
ple;i>uies  of  existence  suffice  to  man.  But  when  once  the  dixire  ol 
liberty  bas  taken  possession  of  the  piil»lic  mind,  <*ven  the  faults  with  which 
ibe  I'reiieb  are  rej>roa(  bed— ilieir  vivacity — their  selt-love,  will  attach 
them  tim  more  strongly  to  that  which  they  have  resolved  to  conquer  for 
iheiuselves.’ 

'I'liere  are  causes  of  the  difterenccs  hetween  England  and 
France,  still  mere  grave  aiul  rarlieal  than  those  here  alluded  to. 
Eut  we  must  now  wave  these  complicated  topics,  and  present 
yet  a  lew  miscclhineoits  i|Uotattons.  The  justness  ol  some  asser¬ 
tions  ill  the  toHo^  ing  representation  of  Knglisli  manners,  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  heiiig  coiisidt  red  only  as  covipuratirv  sUtt- 
uients, 

‘  In  all  countries,  the  pretensions  of  the  yi>ung  people  of  fashion  irr 
allied  to  the  national  defect:  ihe\  exhibit,  as  it  were,  a  caricature  of  this 
cletiH't,  hut  a  caricature  ha>  always  some  traces  ol  the  original.  The 
s  ]\\  I'rapce  seek  li)  pioduce  r/Zcc/,  and  strive  to  slazzle  by  ill 
means,  gooil  c»r  had.  In  I'ngland,  this  same  class  of  persons  wooW 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  atVectalion  of  di>dain,  and  by  the  roost 
complete  and  immoveable  indilTerence.  'I  bis  is  disagreeable  enough: 
but  in  what  country  of  the  wmid  is  not  affectation  the  resource  n>ortf<l 
4i>  by  self  love,  to  hide  natural  mrdiocrity.  Among  a  people  with  whom 
every  thing  is  markial  and  decide <1,  as  in  r.ngland,  all  contrasts  art  » 
much  the  more  striking.  Fashion  has  a  singular  empire  over  the  habits 
of  life  ;  nevertheless,  tliere  is  no  country  where  one  fiiuls  so  many  cxiffi* 
pies  of  what  is  called  tdcnfricity  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  manner  of  being  ilu*- 
geibrr  original,  and  wbieh  takts  no  accemnt  of  the  opinions  of  otberx 
'Fhe  ditference  between  men  who  live  under  the  empire  of  others,  and 
those  who  <  xisi  within  themselves,  is  every  where  apparent :  bullhisop- 
p(»sition  of  characters  piesents  itself  more  forcibly  from  the  strange  raixiurt 
of  timidity  and  independence,  which  is  olrserv able  among  the  LnglHb. 
They  do  noiliing  by  halves,  and  pa>s  all  at  once  from  subjection  to  tbf 
ivn»st  minute  usages,  to  the  utmost  inditference  to  opinion.  ^  el  the  drt^ 
of  ridicule  is  i*nc  of  the  principal  causes  ot  the  stillness  which  reigns  ic 
English  5<M:iely.  No  one  is  accustd  of  insipidity  because  heis  wkat. 
arni  as  no  one  requires  of  you  to  auiiuaic  ibe  conversation,  .ibc 
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{0  which  one  is  exposed  in  s|>enking,  are  more  thought  of  than  the  awk¬ 
wardness  o*  silt'iice.  In  the  country  wliere  there  is  the  highest  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  where  but  little  concern  is  felt  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  public  journals,  the  pleasantries  of  society  are  very  formi- 
<iable.  'Fhe  papers  are  considered  as  the  volunteers  of  the  ditfenMit  po¬ 
litical  parlies,  and  the  I'nglish  take  delight  in  this,  as  in  other  nuHles  of 
wirtan*.  But  scandal  and  irony,  of  which  society  is  the  theatre,  pecu- 
liirly  alarm  the  delicacy  of  the  women,  and  the  pride  of  the  men.  For 
this  reason,  every  one  commits  himself  as  little  as  possible  in  the  pre- 
ifDCe  ot  others;  sprighlliness  and  grace  of  manner  necessarily  sufter  from 
this  felling.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  1  believe,  have  reserve  and 
acilurnily  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  as  in  certain  societies  of 
England ;  and  in  becoming  acquainUHl  with  such  circles,  one  may 
rejdily  undei'stand  how  those  who  arc  enchained  within  them,  may  be¬ 
come  disgusted  with  life.  But  out  of  these  icy  enclosures,  what  gratifi- 
citions  of  the  soul  and  the  intellect  may  one  not  fiiul  in  English  society, 
when  once  advantageously  admitted  to  it !  I'he  favours  or  the  frowns  of 
ministers,  or  of  the  court,  an*  not  felt  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life; 
in  Englishman  would  blush,  if,  in  conversing  with  him,  you  appeared 
to  be  occupied  w  iih  the  place  he  may  fill,  or  the  |)olitical  credit  he  may 
enjoy.  A  high-toned  sentiment  makes  him  always  supposct  that  these 
circumstances  can  neither  augment  nor  diminish  his  personal  merit.  Po¬ 
litical  disgraces  cannot  disturb  the  pleasures  enjoyed  in  the  higher  cir¬ 
cles.  The  society  formed  hythe  members  of  the  opposition,  is  as  brilliant 
lithat  of  the  ministerial  party.  Fortune,  rank,  mind,  talent,  virtue,  are 
found  alike  on  both  sides ;  and  never  would  an  individual  of  either  party 
be  courted  or  avoided,  from  those  calculations  of  ambition  which  have 
dways  rulcxl  in  FTance.  To  abandon  one’s  friends  because  they  are  no 
loQgurin  power,  and  then  to  court  acquaintance  with  those  who  are,  is  a 
speeies  of  tactics  almost  unknown  in  England,  and  if  shining  talents  in 
wiety  do  not  conduct  those  who  possess  them,  to  places  under  govern- 
rooit,  neither  is  the  liberty  of  society  at  all  impainxi  by  any  considera¬ 
tions  foreign  to  its  proper  pleasures.  Security  and  tnitb,  which  form  the 
Jasis,  because  they  are  the  guarantees,  of  all  enjoyments,  are  almost 
invariably  found  in  it.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  tliose  (lorpetual 
Ws  and  intrigues  which,  in  other  countries,  fill  life  with  inquietudes, 
'^hai  you  possess  in  connexions  and  in  friendships,  you  can  lose  only 
liyyour  own  fault;  and  you  have  never  reason  to  suspect  the  expressions 

good  will  that  are  addressed  to  you,  for  they  will  he  surpassed  by 
•tfions,  and  consecrated  by  duration.  Sincerity,  t'specially,  is  one  of 
th«  most  eminent  qualities  of  the  English  character.  'Fhe  publicity  to 
»bich  state  affairs  are  subjixrted,  and  those  discussions  in  which  the  real 
future  of  all  questions  is  exposed,  have  unquestionably  contributed  to 
^nnthis  habit  jf  perfect  truth,  which  can  exist  only  in  a  country  where 
Simulation  leads  to  nothing  but  to  the  awkwardness  of  discovery.’ 

Mad.  de  Stael  treats  the  question,  ‘  whether  the  English  will 
‘  Bot  in  time  lose  their  political  liberty.’ 

‘  The  danger  w  hich  most  imminently  threatens  the  English  coiistilu- 
is  the  military  spirit.  The  English,  in  injuring  France,  in  directing 
VoL.  XI.  N.t?.  2  T 
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against  it  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  may,  like  Philoctctes,  them, 
selves  receive  a  rankling  wound.  1  hey  humble  their  rival,  they  ireid 
her  in  the  dust;  but  let  them  take  heed  ;  Contagion  menaces  them,  and 
if,  in  repressing  their  enemies,  they  stifle  the  sacred  fire  of  public  spirit, 
the  weaj>on  of  vengeance  which  they  wield,  will  burst  in  their  own 
hands.  'I'he  enemies  of  the  Knglish  constitution  on  the  Continent,  re. 
peal  incessantly  the  opinion,  that  it  will  piTish  through  the  corruption  of 
tiie  parliament,  and  that  ministerial  influence  will  go  on  increasing 
till  liberty  is  altogether  annihilatid  :  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  feared. 
The  parliament  of  England  follows  always  the  national  opinion;  and 
this  opinion  cannot  be  corrupted,  in  the  sense  commonly  attached  to  ike 
word  ;  that  is  to  say,  paid.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  arms,  which  seems 
the  most  likely  to  seduce  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  pleasures  which 
young  men  find  in  a  military  life,  the  vivid  gratifications  which  attend  a 
successful  campaign,  are  much  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  their  age,  than 
the  durable  benefits  of  liberty.  A  man  iinist  possess  substantial  personal 
merits  to  enable  him  to  advance  in  the  civil  career ;  but  every  vigorous 
arm  can  wield  the  sabre  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  distinction  as 
a  soldier,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  pains  of  self-instruction  and  of 
thought.  The  mulliplie<l  employments  of  a  military  establishment  yield 
to  the  government  the  means  of  holding  many  tamilies  in  dependence. 
The  decorations  rrcenily  contrived,  ofl'er  to  vanity  rewards  not  d^ 
rived  from  the  true  source  of  glory — public  opinioiv.  In  a  word,  to 
maintain  a  considerable  regular  army,  is  to  undermine  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the«*difice  of  liberty. 

‘  Lord  Custlereagb  has  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  must  not  be  contented  with  ihcir  blue  coats  while  all  Europe  is  in 
arms.  It  is,  however,  these  blue  coals  which  have  rendered  the  Con¬ 
tinent  tributary  to  England,  it  is  because  the  commerce  and  financts 
of  the  con»'.lry  have  liberty  for  their  basis,  it  is  because  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  tne  nation  lent  their  strength  to  the  government,  that  the  lever 
which  has  moved  the  world,  has  found  its  point  of  support  in  an  island 
Itss  considerable  than  any  of  the  countries  to  which  it  furnished  iU  aid. 
Convert  this  island  into  a  camp,  and  then  into  a  court,  and  we  shall  soon 
sec  its  inl^fTy  nnd  its  humiliation. 

*  What  conumpt  for  knowledge,  what  impajience  of  law,  what  thirst 
for  power,  are  observable  in  men  who  have  long  lived  in  camps!  Il» 
as  bard  tor  such  men  to  .submit  themselves  to  liberty,  as  it  is  to  a  free 
people  to  bow  to  despotism.  In  a  free  country  every  man,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  a  soldier,  but  no  one  more  so  than  the  rest.  English 
liberty  has  nothing  to  tear  but  from  the  militar>  spirit.  It  seems  to  roe, 
liiat  it  is  on  this  account  the  parliament  should  seriously  concern  itsell 
with  the  situation  of  France  :  it  ought  to  do  so,  as  much  from  that  sen¬ 
timent  of  universal  justice  which  is  Uxiked  for  from  an  assembly  of. the 
most  enlightened  men  o!  Europe,  as  from  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
inten*sts  of  England.  It  is  necessary  to  uvaniinate  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  the  re-action  caustni  by  the  French  revolution  has  unavoidably 
weakened.  It  is  m^cessary  to  administer  a  timely  check  to  that  Cob* 
tinental  spirit  of  ribbuned-xanity,  which  has  already  insinuated  ilselt 
into  some  families.  .  The  entire  English  nation,  by  its  intelligence, 
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Us  virtues,  is  tl>c  aristocracy  of  tlio  rest  of  the  world  ;  by  the  side  of  this 
ioicllcciiial  splendour,  what  arc  puerile  disputes  upon  genealogies!  In  a 
worJ,  it  is  necessary  to  pul  an  end  to  this  contempt  for  nations,  upon 
%hich  the  politics  of  the  day  are  calculated.  This  contempt,  artfully 
didused,  as  intidclity  has  been,  may  at  length  attack  tlic  foundations  of 
liUtfiy,  even  in  the  land  of  its  consecrated  temple.*  ♦ 


•  We  have  very  recently  met  with  a  rather  curious  official  statement, 
nbtive  to  that  decline  of  French  Literature,  to  which  we  referreti  in 
our  number  for  March.  It  occurs  in  a  discourse  delivered  before  the 
Kmperor,  2Uih  February,  1808,  by  M.  Dacicr,  a  member  of  the  In- 
fcliluie,  and  Secretary  of  the  class  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature. 
Our  readers  will  observe,  that  the  first  sentence  in  the  quotation  we 
subjoin,  is  a  mere  court  flourish,  serving  to  introduce  a  disagreeable 
ivowal. 

*  Voire  Majeslc  verra  que,  malgrd  les  troubles  politiques  qui  ont  agile 
la  France,  clle  nest,  jusqu*a  present,  restee  en  arriere  dans  aucune  des 
branches  dc  la  litteralure;  mais  c*est  avec  un  sentiment  penible  que  nous 
bommes  forc($s  de  lui  faire  apercevoir  que  plusicurs  xont  menacees  (Tun 
anhntmcmcnt  prochain  ct  presque  total.  La  philologie,  qui  est  la  base 
de  toute  bonne  litt^rature,  et  sur  laquellc  reposent  la  certitude  de 
i'hbtoirc  ct  la  connoissance  du  pass^,  qui  a  r^pandu  tant  d’^clat  sur 
TAcaddmie  des  Belles-lettres  que  notre  classe  doit  continuer,  nc  trouvr 
presque  plus  personne  pour  la  cultiver.  Les  savans  dont  les  travaux 
fertilisi'iit  encore  chaque  jour  son  doinaine,  restes,  pour  ’ la  plupart, 
d'une  generation  (]ui  va  disparoitre,  nc  voient  croitre  autour  d'eux 
qu’un  trop  petit  nombre  d*hommes  qui  puisscntlcs  rcmplacer;  el  cette 
lumierc  publique,  propre  a  encourager  et  a  juger  leurs  travaux,  diminue 
sonsiblement  dc  clart^,  el  son  foyer  se  retrdcil  tous  les  jours  de  plus 
w  plu<.  Faire  connoiire  le  mal  d  votre  Majesty,  c*est  s’iissurer  que 
'olre  main  puissantc  saura  y  uppliquer  le  remede.*  Some  learned 
''orks,  the  reporter  states  to  have  been  stopj>ed  in  their  progress. 
'  D  autres  ouvrages  du  inline  genre,  (jui  ont  inlerrompus,  attendent 
encore,  a  la  verite,  des  conlinuateurs ;  et  nous  soinmes  obliges  davouer, 
quoique  a  regret,  a  votre  Majcst6,  que  nous  ne  pouvons  espC*rer  qu'iis 
cn  trouvent  tons,  a  moins  (|u*un  de  vos  regards  puissans  ne  ranime  ce 
jtenre deludes  dans  lequel  la  France  sVst  illustree  pendant  plus  dedeux 

el  qu*elle  paroil  aujourd'hui  avoir  presque  entiereinent  aban- 

‘lonnc.’ 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xvho  have  works  in  the  press^  will  obUfrt 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent  ^  aud  probaSle  price  of  such  workt  i 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consident  with  its  Plan. 


Ill  thr  privs,  uii  oct;«vo  odiliiin  of 
PfCti-tN  Throlopa  ChrisliaiiM,  w  ith  a 
)Hirtrait  of  the  author,  w  ho  wasiht*  »uc- 
4'i-»»or  of  the  elder  Turretiiic  in  the 
theological  chair  at  (»enfv.i,  ami  the 
la>l  of  tho.sr*  (‘tniiicnt  m»  n  who  with  so 
much  ability  maintained  in  that  chair 
the  orii(iiial  principles  of  the  Refor- 
inatioii. 

Mr.  fXid well’s  long  |iroiiiiseil  Travels 
will  Certainly  appear  in  May,  acroni* 
ppnied  with  the  fust  (inrtioii  of  his 
news  in  fJreeec.  Sir  W.  Gell*s  Itinerary 
of  Gieece  is  uImi  nearly  completed. 

In  the  press,  Faith  without  works,  as 
tie.id  as  works  without  faith.  A  Sermon 
preachcil  in  the  Octagon  Chapel  at 
Bath,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  March, 
is  19.  By  Thomas  lanwis  O’Beirue,  l).l>. 
Bishop  of  Meath. 

No.  1.  of  the  sc  oimI  volume  of 
Urayley  and  Neale’s  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  will  ap|H*ar  in  :i  lew  days. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  one  vol. 
4lo.  Kenilwoith  illuslratc<l  ;  or  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Castle,  I'rioiy,  and  Church 
of  Kenilworth,  coiiipn  bending  Sir  W’il- 
liaiii  Dugriule’.s  account  of  those  r  dirtces, 
with  additions,  and  n  description  of  their 
present  state  from  minute  investigation. 

Ill  a  few  days  will  he  published,  an 
I’.ssay  on  the  Holy  Kucharist :  or  a  re¬ 
futation  of  the  Ho.idlyan  scheme  of  it. 
By  Henry  Card,  M.A.  of  IVmbruke 
College,  Oxford,  V'icar  of  threat  Mal- 
▼eni,  Woici'Ster.  (Second  edition.) 

Ill  the  press,  F.inmeliiie  ;  an  nuliiiishcd 
Tale,  with  some  olhiT  pieces.  By  the 
late  Mrs.  Brntitoii,  author  of  **  Self 
Omtrol,*’  and  “  Diseipliiie.”  To  which 
IS  prt  lixetl,  a  Memoir  of  her  life,  in- 
cludiiii;  some  cxtr.acls  from  her  corres- 
pondeiici'.  Po*»t  Svo. 

In  the  press.  The  Court  of  England  in 
R«  ng  a  Traiislalioii  ot  Marshal 
B.i  .viinpiere’s  account  ot  his  Embissy  to 
la'iidon,  With  notes  and  comiiientaries. 
Svo. 

In  the  prcs«,  Sketches  descriptive  of 


Italy,  ill  1816  and  1817.  With  •  brie 
account  of  travels  in  various  parts  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  in  the  tasr 
years.  In  three  vols.  fixilscap  Svo. 

In  the  press,  First  Impress ons;  ioi 
tour  upon  the  Continent,  iu  the  SuniiDfi 
of  1818,  through  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  the  borders  of  Gerauoy, 
.'ind  a  part  of  French  Flanders.  By 
Marianne  Baillie.  Svo. 

The  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart, 
by  the  IJev.  Janies  Baker,  his  ncphfv 
and  excxMitor,  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion.  With  A  portrait.  8vo. 

Speedily  will  be  publialuni,  A  Narratirt 
of  the  sutVerings  and  fate  of  the  £i- 
ptditioii  to  the  riven*  Orinoco  and 
Apure,  in  South  America  ;  wlmdi  siilfil 
from  Englainl  in  November  IS  11,  and 
joiiierl  the  patriotic  forces  in  V’encittsls 
and  Caracas.  By  G.  Hippisley,  E><F 
late  Colonel  of  the  first  VeneiucUa 
liiissnrs,  in  th«*  service  of  the  Republic, 
and  colonel  commandant  of  the  Brtliih 
brigade  in  South  America.  With  por¬ 
traits  and  a  map.  8vo. 

Ill  the  press,  Journal  of  an  Expedition 
mer  part  of  the  (hitherto)  Terra  Incof- 
nita  of  Australasia,  performed  by  con* 
uiand  ot  the  British  govirnmenl  of  ths 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,  in  tbf 
year  1817.  By  John  Oxley,  Esq. 
vcyur  general  of  the  tci  ritorv,and  Lien* 
tenant  of  the  royal  navy.  With  sots- 
tircly  iK*w  map,  ainl  other  plates.  4to. 

Preparing  for  •publication,  a  Meinoh 
and  Notice  of  a  Chart  of  Madazascar,!* 
tile  Archipelago,  or  Islands  norih-esil « 
that  lilaml ;  drawn  up  according  to  tbs 
latest  observations,  under  the  auspier* 
and  government  of  his  excellency,  Ro¬ 
bert  Townsheiid  Farquhar,  govrrw. 
commander  in  chief,  captain  ginrra^ 
the  |j.le  of  France,  See.  S.e,  By  lJ»^ 
Gf ofTi  ey.  W  ith  the  chart,  executed  by 
.Airowsinlth.  4to. 

Tra\t;ls  in  Nubia  and  in  the  Inte^ 
of  North  Eastern  Africa,  j>erforn»<^ 
Uic  laoulhs  of  February  and  Msres. 
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Select  Literary 

i9l3,  l^^irckhanlt,  with  a  life 

pj  the  author,  is  nearly  nady. 

fhe  Rev.  Edward  Coop«‘r  has  another 
tolaiBt'  of  practical  Sermons  in  the 
pitas;  coDtaining,  with  the  four  already 
publishetl.  a  course  of  family  Sunday 
rvadinc  for  two  years. 

I)r.  Bushy  is  engaged  on  a  general 
history  of  music,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  with  the  lives  of  eminent 
comiHiiers;  intended  to  form  two  octavo 
folumes. 

.Mr.  J.  Goodwin,  veterinary  surgeon 
to  the  Prince  Repent,  will  soon  publish 
aa  account  of  tlie  various  nunh  s  of 
ihooing  horses,  employed  by  diflierent 
nations.  In  (»ctavo,  with  plates. 

Mr.J.  f.  L.  Williams  will  soon  publish, 
ia  two  octavo  volumes,  illustrated  by 
rnpravings,  an  historical  account  of  In- 
reations  and  Discovt-ries  in  those  Arta 
and  Sciences  that  are  of  utility  or  or- 
Damrnt  to  man. 

The  Rev.  I)r.  William  Brown  is  print¬ 
ing  in  two  octavo  volumes,  Antiquities 
)f  the  Jews,  compilcil  from  authentic 
«ources,  and  their  customs  illustrated 
turn  iniHlcrn  travels. 

Mr.  George  W’ cir  is  preparing  for  the 
prm.HiNtorieal  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
•f  Horncastle,  and  several  neighbouring 
I'lrhhes  in  Ijiiculnshirc.  With  en- 
pavings. 

A  collection  of  I.etters,  relative  to 
public  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nth  century,  from  the  originals  in  the 
archives  of  the  Rawdon  family  in  Ire- 
btid,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  is 
printing. 

Miss  Lucy  Aikin  has  nearly  ready,  in 
•n  octavo  volume.  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
ijf  King  James  the  First. 

Conversations  on  Geology,  in  a  duo- 
dfcnio  Volume,  will  soon  appear. 

.Mr.  William  Phillips  has  in  the  press, 

*  i»cw  and  greatly  improved  edition  of 
ba  KhiiitMitary  Introduction  to  Mine- 
ralugy,  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

A  now  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 

•f  I>r.  Gray’s  Connection  between  the 
wered  and  heatlicii  writers,  is  iu  the 
pcc<8. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  has  just  published  a 
edition  (b»-inp  the  fourth)  of  his 
“  llhtury  of  the  C'liristian  Church,”  in 
<■0  octavo  volumes.  At  the  suggestion 
suine  of  his  friends,  he  has  been  in¬ 
clined  to  niter  flu-  title  of  the  work  from 
tbaii»f  llie  “  History  of  the  W'aldenves, 
to  the  “  History  of  the  Christian 
|jb«fch,  Jcc.  including  that  of  the 
’^sldenscs  and  Albigenses;”  but  the 
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prevent  edition  includes  the  whole  of 
the  former. 

Richard  Baynes  will  publish  early  in 
May,  a  Catalogue  of  Old  and  New 
Books-— Part  I.  ixMitaining  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Theology  and  Sermons, 
eluding  the  vaUuhle  library  of  a  learned 
dissi'iiting  miiii>ter,  deceaserl,  amongst 
which  are  many  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  Victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingtou,  illusiratotl  in  a  series  of  en¬ 
gravings  from  drawings  by  Richartl 
Westall,  R.A.  the  outliocs  engraved  by 
Charles  Heath,  and  colonn-d  in  imitation 
of  the  original  drawings,  will  ap^war 
this  month  in  quarto. 

Dr.  Bateman  is  preparing  for  the 
press.  Reports  on  the  WeathtT  and 
Diseases  of  Ixindon,  from  1B04  to  1816 
inclusive,  comprising  practical  Remarks 
on  their  cause  and  treatiiumt,  aiul  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  historical  view  of  the  st.ate 
of  health  and  dis;*ase  in  the  Mirtropoli^ 
in  former  times,  in  which  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  improvement  in  point  of  s.'ilnbrlty 
which  it  has  undergone,  the  changes  ia 
the  character  of  the  seasons  in  this  le- 
s|>eci,  and  the  causes  of  these,  are  traced 
to  the  present  time. 

In  tlie  press,  and  spet'diiy  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  a  new  edition,  correiHisl  through¬ 
out,  of  Gray’s  Memoria  Technica,  to 
which  is  added.  Dr.  Lowe’s  tabic  of 
Mnemonics,  in  one  vol.  12mo. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  foolscap 
8vo.  Orient  Harpings :  a  desultory  poem, 
in  two  parts.  By  John  I^awson,  Mis- 
•ionary  at  Calcutta.  Also,  by  the  same 
author,  the  third  edition  of  the  Mauiac, 
with  oth«!r  poems. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  Memoirs  ot 
the  life,  ministry,  and  religious  coo- 
nexions  of  the  late  Ki'V.  Benjamin  In¬ 
gham,  of  Aberford,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
formerly  of  UueoTrs  College,  Oxford: 
comprehending  many  particulars  relative 
to  the  revival  and  progress  of  rt  ligion  in 
his  day,  the  nnmernus.societies  formed 
by  him  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
the  surrounding  counties ;  with  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  roteiiiporaries,  and  fhe 
ministers  who  labourfH!  with  him.  By 
Aaron  Crossly  Seymour.  Esq.  of  Dublin, 
Aulhor  of  **  Lei  le  IS  to  Young  Persons,” 
“  Memuirs  of  the  Life  md  Writings  of 
Miss  Brooke,”  ”  Memoirs  of  Rev 
George  Whitfield,  &c.  Uc.  6tc.  Mr.  Ing¬ 
ham  was  one  of  tlie  original  inetbodtsti 
at  Oxford,  with  Mr.  Whitfield,  the 
Wesleys,  Mr.  Ilervey,  Mr.  Gamhold, 
and  others;  and  was  some  years  alter 
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iinitf’d  to  the  excellent  I^«ly  Maryn^rt-l 
llastiii^;^,  Ri*U*r  to  Theophitiis,  Furl  of 
Huntin|;don,  iiOfl  vi^ttT*in-laH  to  tlie 
wt*!l'kiH>«n  Countess  of  l^lntin){(lon. 
Tt»  the  time  of  h(S  dereask’,  Mr.  Ingh.iin 
was  the  friend  ai  d  rorres]M»iHlent  of  Mr. 
Wliiliield,  Mr.  Koinatiit',  I.ndy  Hunting' 


don,  and  many  excellent  persons  of  tbf 
day. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  willbrpyj^ 
iished,  in  oi>e  volume,  Sunday  Sehout 
and  other  Anei'dotes,  Cale<‘hetical 


Huke  of  Sussex. 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


A!rriQriTiE8, 

The  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  consisting 
of  the  most  interesting  views,  plans,  &c. 
with  descriptions  ;  e'tched  by  Finelli  of 
Romr,  from  drawings  by  John  Goldi- 
cult,  .Architect,  Mtinher  of  the  Aea- 
demvof  St.  I.ukr,  at  Kome.  folio,  Part  I. 
n.  5s. 


BIOCRAI'HV. 

Menunrs  of  John.  Duke  of  Marl- 
bemmgh  ;  with  his  oiiginul  eorrt  spoiul* 
ence,  collectt‘«i  to>iii  ih«>  tniuily  records 
at  Blenheim,  and  other  authentic 
siHirces.  By  William  Com  ,  M.A.  F.K.S. 
V.  S.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Hcinerton.  With  portraits,  maps, 
and  plans  fito  fhird  and  last  voinmc, 
4lo.  31.  3s.  boards. 

The  Work  may  be  had  complete, 
in  3  vids.  31.  3s.  each. 


f  DCCATION. 


A  Cirammar  of  Logic  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  on  lAjdactic  Principle',  ht^ 
the  use  of  schools  and  private  students. 
By  Alexander  Jamieson,  Author^  and 
Editor  of  many  pitpular  school  b«>oks. 
lv2mo.  bs.  hirards. 

The  Wrung  Ixrglcian’s  C'ompanion ; 
Comprising  questii>ns  and  txcicisrs  on 
the  above  grammar.  PJiiio.  Is.  Oil.  IkIs. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.  By  T.  Ewing, 
Author  of  a  System  of  Geography,  ike. 
1  into.  4s,  6d.  • 


CEOLOC.Y. 


A  Rt  futation  of  Promin*  nl  Errors  in 
the  W  t  inerian  System  of  Geology.  By 
Joseph  SutchfTt ,  A.  M.  8vo.  Is.  od. 


HJSTxrrv. 


The  first  part  of  A  ticiu'ral  History  of 
the  County  ot  York.  Hr  i  homas  Dun¬ 
ham  Wntfakcr,  I.I..  D.  F.  S  A.  Vicar 
of  Whallev,and  P.ector  of  Heohnni,  in 
lat.  castnix .  D«  my  *oiio,  it.  large 
painr,  on  sujwr  rv>yal  drawing  paper 


with  priKrf  impressions  of  the  plain 
41.  4s.  each  part. 

Th«*  whole  of  the  landscape  hi 
this  Work  will  be  engraved  fmm  krauti. 
ful  drawings  by  .1,  M.  W.  Turner,  Eiq. 
R.  .\.,  and  the  architectural  subjects  bv 
Mr.  Buckler;  which  will  be  execoud 
in  the  very  best  style  of  the  art  bv 
Messi-s.  l.ands«'er,  Middiman,  Pyr, 
Scott,  J.  L*‘  Keu\,  H.  \jc  Kcux,  W. 
Smith,  &.C.  and  the  wood-cut  ligaettn 
by  Mr.  Biaiistou. 

A  Complete  History  of  Lithc^mphT, 
fiom  its  origin  down  to  the  present  timr, 
by  the  inventor,  Alois  SenefeVh  r ;  coa- 
tainiiig  clear  and  explicit  inatructkai 
in  all  its  branches,  aecompanird  by 
14  illustrative  sjK'chiiens  of  this  art.  4t\ 
II.  6s. 

LAW  . 


A  Systematic  Arraiigemeni  of  Lard 
Coke’s  First  livstitutc  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale’s  .Analysis,  with  the  Annotation* 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  Lord  Chief  Jurticr 
Hale,  and  Ixird  ('hanecllor  Nottinghaa ; 
and  a  New  Sii  ies  of  Notes  and  Refft- 
enees,  to  the  present  time ;  iucludiof 
'Fables  of  I’arnllcl  Reference,  Analyti- 
cal  Tables  of  C‘onteut>,  awl  a  copioai 
Digestt'd  Index.  By  J.  H.  ITiooiai, 
Eiiq.  3  vols.  royal  8vo.  41.  4s  board*. 


jwrniciNE. 


The  lluntrrian  Oration  fiir  1819,  de¬ 
livered  l>efi>rc  the  Royal  College  of  Sor- 
gcoiis.  By  John  Aberncihy,  F.  R.  8. 
Surgt'on  to  Bartholomew’s  and  Chriit’* 
Httspitals.  8vo.  6d. 

Synopsis  Zot>-n<»soh>gi® ;  or  Con*p*- 
cuous  \’icw  of  Midical  Scimee,  wbi* 
bite<i  in  Tahirs  and  Aphorisms  on  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Physiology,  Nosologv,  aixl  The- 
rapcntics,  iii  four  parts:  with  an  entirely 
new  ciaN'Ual  nomenclature.  By 
ina>  Parkinson,  M.  D.  12mo.  5».  W. 


MISCl  LiJrhEOU*. 

The  Indo  Chinese  Gleaner,  NoinbfW 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Printed  at  Malacc»* 


cises,  Acc.  By  G  Russi  ll.  Dcilicated  by  |i 

|»ei  mission  to  H.R.  H.  the  Duke  ofSu,J7  II 


. 


'  f 
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Li$t  of  Work$  recently  PublitheJ. 


cooJucteU  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muiri- 
and  lb«  Rev.  W.  MUuc.  To  be  i 
p^blidied  qutrierly,  or  matter  cau 

|e  fwroi^btii. 

OUl  Tap«'-*Ty»  A  Tale  of  Real  Life. 
liJfol*.  I‘2«iu'.  lis. 

A  Suppieinent  to  the  Ninth  Portion  of 
\V«itKirtouian  lectures  ;  conUininpt 
Aitfvco  to  cottain  OhjoctionSy  edited 
ii  the  British  Critic,  in  relation  to  tnut 
Wotk;  ami  aerviiiit  to  introduce  a  con- 
lAitfublc  bidy  ot  additional  evidence, 
•«UpUd  to  illustrate  and  corroborate, 
ttill  further,  the  particular  point »  qb- 
jelled  to  by  the  Critic.  By  Philip  All- 
vood,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Mag.  Coll.  Cam- 
bridir.  bvo.  7s.  bo.irds. 

TaMt's,  by  which  arc  exhibited  at  one 
fitw,  all  the  divisions  of  each  circle  on 
ihctliv.ding  plate  of  the  small  wheel  of 
tbr  lathe: iutended  us  a  companion  to  the 
dnlltng  traine.  By  C.  H.  Rich,  Fsq.  Au¬ 
thor  of  Specimens  of  Ornamental  Turii- 
iof.  f.cap  4to.  9s, 

A  Candid  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  eti- 
titkxl,  A  Di'sentcr's  Reasons  for  separat- 
in(  from  the  Church  of  Kiiglund,  iii  a 
Mter  to  John  Gill,  I).  D.  the  Editor, 

Bj  the  Rev.  S|H;nccr  Cnhbold,;  A.  .M. 

Ute  Fellow  of  Gunvdie  and  Cains  C'-ol- 
If^F, Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

No  Fiction :  a  narrative  foundul  on 
rreent  and  interesting  facts.  2  vois.  8vo. 
Ws. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers,  delivertsl  at  the  Surrey  Institu- 
ti‘iO.  By  William  Hazlitt,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

rHlLULOOY. 

rrh-chil'.tsze-tecn*se-yin-pe-keaou  ; 

I  la  oft  a  parallel  drawn  between  the  two 
iuteoded  Chinese  Dictionaries,  by  the 
Kev.  Robert  Morrison  and  Antonio 
Monlucci,  LL.  1).  4to.  11.  Is. 

Together  with  Morrison's  Horae  Si- 
“•f*,  a  new  edition,  with  a  Chinese 
uxu 

rOETtY. 

Greenland  and  other  Poems.  •  By 
Juh(>s  Montgomery.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Works  complete,  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Byron.  V^ery  handsomely 
Rimed  in  3  vols.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

lldrrim — Phrosvne — Alashtar.  Ori- 

•'lUl  Tales,  in  verse.  By  Henry  Gaily 

E*q.  A  new  edition,  Leap.  8vo. 
6d. 

Lines  written  at  Ampthill  Park.  4to. 
iv6d. 


Hamlet  and  As  You  Like  it  X  speci¬ 
men  of  a  new  vslition  of  Shakspeare. 
royal  8vo.  13s, 

The  Vestriad,  or  the  Opera,  a  mock 
heroic  poem  in  live  cantos,  with  illustra¬ 
tive  annotutioiis  and  engravings.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Banquet,  the  Dissert, 
3cc.  &c. 

H)L1TICAL. 

Revival  of  Popery,  its  lutolerant  Cha¬ 
racter,  Political  rendeney.  Encroaching 
I>emaiK]<(,  and  Uneeasiug  Usurpations: 
detailed  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  William 
Wilherforce,  Esq.  M.  P,  With  an  ap- 
)>endix.  By  Wil.iam  Blair,  Esq.  A.  M. 
8vo.  7s.  f>d. 

The  Reports  of  the  Present  State  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  South  America; 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  R-dney  and  Gra¬ 
ham,  coininisioiiers  sent  to  Buenos  Ayrea 
by  the  goveminent  of  Nortii  America, 
and  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the 
Unitwl  States;  with  their  accompany¬ 
ing  documents  ;  (K'casioiial  Notes  by  the 
Editor,  and  an  introductory  discourse, 
intruded  to  present,  with  the  rt  porta 
and  dncuim  nts,  a  view  of  the  presi  ot 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  progrtss 
of  the  liultpt  iidenfs.  With  a  map  of 
South  America.  8vo.  9s.  Od. 

A  LetttT  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brand, 
M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Hertford,  on  the 
Practicability  and  Propriety  of  a  Re¬ 
sumption  of  Si>ecie  Paym  nts.  By 
Erick  Bo'.lman,  M.  D.  8vu.  Sh.  (»d. 

Proposals  fur  an  Kcunoin>cal  and  Se¬ 
cure  Currency:  with  Oimervut'ons  on 
the  Profits  of  the  Rank  of  England.  By 
David  Ricardo,  M.  P.  The  third  edi¬ 
tion.  8vu.  4«.  6d. 

The  Question  coneerning  the  Depre¬ 
ciation  of  onr  Curre:icy  stated  an«l  exa- 
inined.  By  W,  Hnskis.son,  M.  P.  The 
ninth  edition,  8vo.  3s. 

A  Second  L<  tier  to  the  Bight  Hon* 
RoUrt  Peel,  M.  P.  for  the  University 
of  Oxfoni,  on  the  ('aoses  of  the  Increase 
of  Pauperism,  and  tn*-  Poor  Laws.  By 
One  of  h»s  Constituent'*.  8va  Us.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Huo.  O. 
Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
pro))Osing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Hastings  and  the  British  Army 
in  India.  Is.  (kl. 

TMSOLOGT. 

Thoughts  on  Baptism,  as  an  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  Proselytisin,  including  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Controversy  respecting 
Terms  of  Comuiunioii.  By  Agnoatos.  4s. 
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Scripture  Cowparcd  with  Itsetf,  in 
Pn»of  of  the  Catholic  rK>clriue  of  the 
Holy  Trinity;  and  (by  necessary  In¬ 
duction  and  Consequence)  of  the  Per¬ 
sonality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
CJhost ;  and  of  the  Divinity  of  our  bless- 
c<l  Saviour,  t^qual  to  the  Father  in  the 
I’uity  of  the  (iodhead.  In  a  I^etter  to  a 
I’rieiid.  By  John  Vaillant,  F.sq.  M.  A. 
I.ate  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon.  Barrister 
at  Law.  Qs,  t>d. 

Jesus  Christ  an  object  of  Prayer.  A 
Sermon,  prcachinl  in  Dean  Street,  South- 
w.vrk,  Jair.  21,  1819,  at  the  Monthly 
A>sociatlon  of  Baptist  Ministers  and 
Churches.  By  Thomas  Thomas. 

TaavEis  asn  ToerraAenY. 

A  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulph,and 
a  Journey  over  laud  from  India  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  181":  containing  an  Account 
of  Arahi.r  Felix,  Arabia  Deserta,  Persia, 
Mcsop.itamia,  the  Guideii  of  Eden,  Ba¬ 
bylon,  B.r;rdad,  Koordi>tau,  Arintnia, 
Asia  Minor,  5cc.  Jc-c.  By  Lieutenant 
William  Heude,  of  the  Madras  Military 
l^^tablishmc^t.  Illustiated  by  plates. 
4tn.  11.  5s.  boards. 

The  History  of  Seyd  Said,  Sultan  of 


Muscat:  with  an  Account  of  the  Com. 
tries  and  People  of  the  Shores  ofih« 
Persian  Gulf,  particularly  of  the  Wth*. 
bees.  By  Shaik  Mansur,  a  Natire  of 
Rome,  who,  after  having  praciiied  it  | 
Physician  in  many  parts  of  the  F.ait,  be¬ 
came  commander  of  the  forces  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  against  the  Geon^ 
scorn  and  Wahabee  Pirates.  With  s 
plan  of  Muscat,  royal  8vo.  12s.  boartli, 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Algiers,  in  the  Year  1816,  under  tik 
command  of  the  Right  Hon.  Adaini 
Viscount  Exmouth.  By  Mr.  A.  Salaate, 
a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Inter¬ 
preter  in  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Senrise 
for  the  Oriental  Languages,  who  iccqb. 
panied  his  Ixirdship  for  the  sohaequeii 
Negotiations  with  the  Dey.  Published 
by  |>ermission.  With  plates.  Svo.  I5i. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  made  under 
the  orders  of  the  .Admiralty,  in  His  Ms* 
jrsty’s  Ships  Isabella  and  A lexander, (bt 
the  ptirpose  of  exploring  Bathn’s  Bay, 
nnd  of  inquiring  into  probability  of 
n  Northwest  Passage.  By  Captain  Jobs 
Ross,  K.  S.  R.  N.  Commander  of  the 
Expedition.  With  thirty-two  cokwitd 
plates,  maps,  &c.  In  4to.  31. 13s.  6d, 


